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Even as I depart from this world. 

Everyone will say ‘I knew him’, 

But the truth is, alas ! that none knew 

Who the stranger was, or what he said, or whence he 

came 1 

—IQBAL 
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INTRODUCTION 


\laiilana Syed Abiil Hnsan AU Nadwi comes from n family 
thni has been ibc cradle of learning and lUeralurc and guirlanre 
and instruction, uninicrriipledly, for hundreds of years. All ilicse 
worthy atti'ibutes are richly represented not only in liis persona- 
lily but also rclijfioMS, literary and academic endeavours. The 
exiraorclinary command the Mauluna enjoys over tiie Arabic 
language and his thorough and wise undersuinding of the spirilual 
and cultural problems of the Muslim World have lent a wciglu 
and importance to his views tlint, perhaps, cannot be equalled 
by any other Muslim ihcologisi of modern India. ThcMaulana 
can, as such, be described as the most distinguished ambassador 
of the Muslim MilUl. 

I suppose Maulaiia Nadwi is the first religious scholar to 
have studied with profound keenness and ctiihusiasni the life and 
thought of Iqbal, indubitably thegreauatandmostreprcsentaiive 
Urdu poet of the 20th Century. Or else, theologians are gene¬ 
rally prone to approach cvcrytliing modern warily and circum- 
.scepdy. It is essential, and a happy augury, for the Ulema 
Uiemselvesio try to understand Iqbal for now both life and reli¬ 
gion arc going to be viewed and evaluated in the manner and 
context laid down by him. The Maulana is aware of the needs 
and urges of the modern mind. He pays attention as well as 
respect to them, Identical was the attitude of another celebra¬ 
ted product of the Nadwa, Syed Sulainian Nadwi. Otherwi.?e, 
there, i.s no dearth of people interested in religion and morality 
who arc incapable of distinguishing between the modern mind 
and their own mentality. 
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It is not easy to appreciate the collcclivc menial, moral, 
social and spiritual qualities of the Millet and the worth and 
value of the gifts bestowed by it upon mankind without a serious 
and respcctriil study of Hali and Iqbal. It is the benefaction 
of the love of the Prophet that has invested their works with 
immortality. is as difficult and sublime an art and act 

of devotion as lofty and benevolent is the personality to which 
it owes its existence. It is admitted even by a poet like ‘Urfi 
who, in his poetical scif-conccit, caresliltleforanyone’scminencc 
and. in support of his claim, repeatedly produces the testi¬ 
mony of the tablet and the pen but when be enters the valley of 
emphasizes the need of caution and wakefulness at each 

step. 

Hurry not, O 'Urfi, it is the pathway of N'^at. 

Or, 

SlowJyl thou art treading on the edge of the .sword. 

And again: 

Beware ! one cannot on the same harp sing, 

Praises of the Prophet,and eulogy of Cyrus, Jamshed. 

It is not the peculiarity of the poets alone but with every 
iVliislim the criterion of religious and cultural worthines.s is the 
extent to which his life and character arc imbued with warm 
afTectioo for the Prophet. For the concept of love of the holy 
Apostle we are indebted to MUad-Xamo^ and Milad-Kkwans' but 
it goes to the credit of Hali and Iqbal that they lifted it from 
the level of an emotional sensation to that of a living desire to 
understand, acquire and preserve the high Ideals of Islam and 


1, A'‘ai is poem in praise of the holy Prophet. is the art of writ¬ 

ing it. 

2. & 3. il/iVaif literally means "birth’or‘birthday’. Among the Muslims 

the term Is applied parexedlaue to an oration or discourse on the birth 
and dotogi of the Prophet. MSad }{ama Is the booh conlaining it and 
MiUtd~Khujan is the reciter or narrator thereof. 
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llie Millet. The good forlunc to respect and observe the com¬ 
mands ol' God and the sacred Apostle is a Divine .gift but to 
explain and publicise these injunctions and to impress them upon 
ilic hearts and minds of the people has fallen to the lot of the 
inspired poets to whose “sweet word” Iqbal has alluded in his 
illimitable style in the loHowing verse: 

Gabriel is Yours, Mohammad Yours, Yours the Quran, 

But this sweet word Your interpreter or mine ? 

This is the great poetry which is undying and imperishable 
like ihc holy Scriptures since itis their creature as well as inter¬ 
preter. It blends religion with culture and culture with religion 
and the nvo tviih life and keeps them fresh, integratrd nnd 
dynamic. Similar is the place of Iqbal in Urdu poetry. The 
fervour and earnestness with which Hal) in ‘Arz-i-Hnal and 
Musaddns and Iqbal in il^ni'h-i-Koliin and some other poems cry 
to the “noblest of the noble Apostles” and arc seen in the pre¬ 
sence of the “mark of Mercy” belongs to the realm of higher 
literature not only in Urdu but world poetry. What a fortui- 
tious circumstance it is that the. honour of carrying the message 
of Iqbal to the Arabs, in the Arabic language, has gone In 
Maulana Nadwi 1 

From Sfuqoosh-i-lqbal' or Rnwii-i-IqbaP one can obtain a cor¬ 
rect idea of the charm and brilliance with which the Maulana 
has expressed his views and feclii^s on the life and art of Iqbal 
and on some of his most popular poems and Urdu masterpieces, 
p.^rticulariy Armughaii-t~Hejpz. The sands of Arabia "soft as silk 
under our feet”, the imaginary journey of an camest adorer of 
the Prophet like Iqbal to the blessed city of Medina, the trolling 
of the camel on the pitch and timbre of “Hurry not, for the 
destination is near”, the ecstatic representation of innermosi 


1. The tide oT ibe Urdu version of Ibr bUedr. - 

2. The litle nf the Arabic veriicm. 
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thoughts and scntiincnls in difTcrent ways and the coaxing of the 
canic! to tread in liannony witli them—to cast all this into exqui¬ 
site Arabic, while preserving the emotional richness of tlie whole 
event, of trotting and conversing, bears an eloquent teslirnony 
to the wonderful mastery of the Maulana over Arabic expression 
and idiom. 

Long ago 1 had an opportunity to hear a talk by Allama 
Iqbal at Lahore. The theme was something like this; Why was 
I.slaiu revealed in Arabia? The Allama observed that the 
desert-wandering Arabs were never civilised. Since civilisation 
eventually led to the downfall of a people the trust of Islam 
could not be placed in tite hands of a community tliat could fall 
a prey to the dissipation and liixiiriousiiess that inevitably 
followed in its wake. Thu.s, whenever Muslims, outside Arabia, 
would be caught in the grip of decay and ruin they would look 
to that desert land and its sturdy, nomadic people for warmth, 
light and movement. Today, this statement comes to my mind, 
I have nothing against the bedouin Arabs, “the Sea was the play¬ 
ground of whose boats”. But the vulgar ostentation of their 
rulers and other privileged classes and the extent to which they 
liave fallen in the esteem of the world is excessively shameful 
and distressing. 

AU the same, it is a source of cncoucagemem that the rcH- 
gioii which once had “invited Caesar and Chosroes” and whose 
followers had conveyed the call of peace, truUi and magnanimity 
to die four corners of the world—the same forgotten message is 
now being revived and taken back to the Arabs through the “son 
of a Syed” by someone who was born in a Brahmin home and 
whose anccsters used to worship the idols. It remains to be seen 
how not only the Arab countries but the entire Islamic World 
responds to it and derives freshness and vitality from the soul¬ 
stirring declaration that the “Arab World Is from Mohammad 
of Arabia”. Did the remark of the Leader of the Arabs (the 
lioly Prophet) that "I f<iel a cool breeze coming from the direc- 
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tion of Ind” really convey the glad tidings of this delightful 
circumstance? But who can tell what the concept of the Arab 
World is among the Arabs—of Mohammad of Arabia or Arab 
disunity and misrule? 

Like the of the sacred Prophet the new dimension and 
sublimity Iqbal has given to the tragedy of Karbala and mar¬ 
tyrdom of Imam Husain also makes a valuable contribution to 
Urdu poetry. He made a new experiment with the significance 
the composition and recitation of Marsia^ enjoy in our life and 
literature and gave a new validity to it. A new symbol of “the 
station of Shabbir”^ was, thus, introduced in Urdu literature and 
it became immediately popular. What was till now a limited 
concept became boundless. 

Sahds of Iraq arc waiting, Arabia’s sowing-field is 
thirsty, 

To Kui'a, Syria and Egypt give again the blood of 
Husain. 

Strangely plain and colourful is the story of Harm, 

Its beginning is Ismail, Husain the end. 

Tlic station of Shabbir is truth everlasting, 

\'\'ays of Kufa and Syria cliange from time to time. 

Not one Wusaiii in the caravan of Hejaz is found, 

I’l'csscs of Tigris and Euphrates tliough arc lustrous 

still. 

Love is the truthfulness of Khalil, fortitude of Husain 
is love. 

In the battle of life Badr and Hunain are love. 

1 . Ah elegy parliculariy one Writien or recited in commomeration of ilis 
rnartyrdnin of Husain and Ills comi-amoni al Karbala. 

2. The name ori lusain. 
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A vivid description is found in the poems of Hali and Iqbal 
of the injustice generally done to women from the days of old and 
the woeful disregard of thdr honour and welfare, or of the improper 
use to which they have been putting the liberty that has come to 
them owing to the sudden dissolution of ties and removal of 
restraints after the two World Wars. Iqbal saw their abasement 
in permissiveness. It is Impossible to disagree with what he says 
in their praise and glorification in ^orb-i-Kalim and other 
poems. 

Colour in the portrait of Universe is from woman, 
From her warmth the inner warmth of life; 

In glory her dust is greater than Placdias, 

Each glory is tire hidden pearl of her shell; 

Dialogues of Plato she could not write. 

Yet Plato’s spark by her fl.iine was broken. 

At the end of Rumuz’^HekhuJi the poet declares ilie liuman 
race to be dependent on motherhood and upholds “the way of 
Hazrat Fatma” as the perfect model for Muslim women for three 
reasons: firstly, because she is the daugluer of die sacred 
Prophet, "the Mercy to the Worlds,” secondly, bccauaesheis the 
wife of Ali Murtuza, "the disperser of difticultics”, and, thirdly, 
because she is the mother of Imam Husain, "the leader of 
martyrs,” No better and more enlightened proclamation of the 
rights and duties of women can, perhaps, be found anywhere. 

Verses, lines and phrases, moulded into .shape with superb 
skill and amazing insight, in which Iqbal has co;iitueiucd uo the 
various problems, events and personalities of iiis own and the 
earlier times constitute an invaluable addition to Urdu poetry. 
This voice, style and distinctiveness is rarely found among Urdu 
poets whose works, sometimes, include laboriously composed 
verses and even whole poems. 

Iqbal’s poetry is wholly free from the redundant and the 
superficial. It shows how evolved his taste was and how original 
his iniiid which could efibrtlessly transform the commonplace 
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into the exceptional. Conscious as he was of the superior he 
could not settle with anything less. I wonder to what wretched 
state the new experiments and movements that have become so 
common in literature would have brought down Urdu poetry in 
these days of mediocrity, lowness and disruption, when all the 
traditional values arc being distorted or rejected disdainfully, 
had Ghalib, Hali, Akbar and Iqbal not imparted solidity and 
permanence to its lineage, viewpoint and criterion of merit. In 
form and substance, thought and theme, and style and diction 
Iqbal hcis set a standard that is not ea.sy to emulate. 

Follo'vers of a particular school are inclined to suggest that 
Iqbal preaches the falconic cult of bloodshed and seeks to foist 
the individual on the society. It is an old criticism but can be 
answered easily. How can an ardent admirer of the “Mercy to 
(he Worlds’’ (the holy Prophet) support or advocate the dogma 
of cruelty and violence? As for Iqbal’s deep devotion to the 
Prophet ample evidence of it Is available in /fugoosH-i^lt/bal. 
And in order to understand fully the nature of relationship bet¬ 
ween the individual and society and their mutual obligations 
and responsibilities one will have to study Asrar-i-Kkudi and Rumuz' 
i-Bekhudi carcCuily. Iqbal has stressed a two-fold education of 
the individual, one is his capacity as an individual and the other 
as a member of the community. Or, in other words, as long as 
the individual and the community do not act together, in 
thought and in deed, for a noble purpose,a strong and healthy 
society cannot come into being. Refinement, wisdom ancTambt- 
tion, upon which society depends for its existence and ad¬ 
vancement, begin with the individual and end with the com¬ 
munity. The instruction of both is aimed not at keeping them 
apart but bringing them together and producing in them the- 
identity of aim and purpose. Without the guidance and leader¬ 
ship of the individual society is bound to go under. It becomes 
as dangerous as its state is pathetic. Education is imparted to 
the individual so that he can lead the community on the straight 
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path and not for making it an instrument of his selfish ends. 
The bond between individual and :society, as envisaged by 
Iqbal, is such that it keeps them united and safe from each 
other’s highhandedness. 

In their support the critics cite some of Iqbal’s verses in 
which he has spoken of the chase of the pigeon by the falcon— 
"Charging, turning and charging again”—or the worthlessness of 
leadership without power—"^Vilhout the rod Kalimi' is a mean¬ 
ingless act”. But, with it, the fault-finders ought also to keep 
in mind the warning and exhortation Iqbal never tires of admi¬ 
nistering. 

On life’s battleground develop the character of steel. 

In love’s bedchamber become soft like silk. 

Life and times being wliat they arc, can there be a more 
reliable formula for living with peace, honour and freedomV 
Humility without strength is the virtue of a beggar. It is our 
duty to be strong. Misuse of force is cowardice which is another 
name for cruelly. The disperser of difficulties is the individual, 
not the community. Of the fuiiUiy of Kalimi without the rod a 
most conspicuous example in the modern days is the United 
Nations. 

Maulana Nadwi is an cruditescholar and an expert judge 
of literary and poetical merit. He also possc.sses an enlightened 
mind. His laudation and. elegant interpretation of Iqbal 
confirms the view I have held for long that his philosophy is the 
scholastic theology of the twentieth century which will remain 
fresh and sound for ages to come because it has been cast in 
magnificent poetry. Iqbal’s enlightened, scholarly and poetic 
exposition of the beliefs, practices and traditions of Islam has 
made a deep mark on Muslim society. A healthy and purpose- 


1, Kalin; is lhi 
Mosc.sbood. 


of Moses. Kalimi, here, may be said lo denoLe 
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fill awakening like it lias scarcely been brought about by the 
scholastic theology of anyoihcr period. Some people, undoubt¬ 
edly, have not been moved as powerfully by reading religious 
books directly as by learning about the same truths through 
Iqbal’s verses so much so that the Muslim theologians who were 
reluctant to accept sonic of the views expressed by Iqbal in his 
well-known Lectures on the Reconslruclton of Religious Thought in 
Islam became readily convinced when they read or heard about 
tlieni in his poems as if those concepts and doctrines had been 
revealed to them straightaway. 

I trust the Maulana will not differ with me in the opinion 
that the poetry of Iqbal is the scholastic theology of the present 
century. 


(Prof.) Rasheed Ahmad Siddiqi 
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My ACQUAINTANCE WITH IQBAL AND 
HIS ART 


Bcforr. 1 aitamed the age of adolescence Iqbal had esiab- 
llshcd hiniself as a poet of dislincuon. Many of his verses had 
become househuld phrases. He was already a vogue. I’erhaps 
no poet has caplured the iniaginaiion of his generation so power¬ 
fully as Iqbal did. He had a trcmendou.s iinpact on his age and 
it ib not surprising, therefore, that I was drawn to his poetry 
while still young and remained attached to it ever-after. 

There can be many reasons '.vhy people like great poetry, 
The most importam and common of these, perhaps, is that people 
find In it an experience similar to their own hopes and ideals. 
And man being basically egocentric he Is attracted by all that 
rcliecis his inner urges and speaks the language of his heart. 
I do not exclude myself from the application of this maxitn. 
Maybe, 1 admired Iqbal because 1 found him very close to my 
ideas and feelings. I felt that through his verses he gave 
expression to what really was passing in my own mind. What 
attracted me most to his poetry was the message of love, high 
aspiration and faith it carried, a message that was rare in the 
works of contemporary poets. My own emotional inakc-up is 
such that these three attributes can be said to form its nucleus. 
I feel instinctively drawn to any movement or literature 
which upholds the virtues of magnanimity and deepheartedness 
and gives the calloflslamicrcvival, and whichstimulatcs the desire 
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for tlie development of Self-hood and the conquest of ‘the inner 
and tlic outer worlds’, and promotes the feelings of love 
and fidelitVj fosters religious consciousness and encourages a 
deep faith in. God and in the greatness of Prophet Mohammad 
and the universality and eternity of the message he brought. 1 
found all this in Iqbal’s poetry. I admired him particularly as 
a champion of human equality and brotherhood, as envisaged 
in Islam, and a believer in the essential nobility of the Muslim. 
I also admired hfin as a fearless critic of die Western mafcrialis- 
cic civilisation and a valiant fighter against narrow nationalism 
and crude parochialism. 

I began reading his poetry while still a child and as I grew 
lip I tried to translate sonic of his verses into Arabic. I had 
not read anything of his poetry except the Urdu poems con¬ 
tained in his collection called Bong-i-Dara (The Caravan Bell). 
Meanwhile, there had appeared two of his collections in Persian 
but 1 had not yet learnt to appreciate that language, 

I met him for tiie first time in 1929 when I was sixteen 
years old. I happened to visit Lahore which at that time was 
a great centre of learning and culture. It was on a hot summer 
day that Dr. Abdullah Chughtai, Professor of Islamic Studies 
in the Punjab University, took me to Iqbal and introduced me 
to him as a fervent admirer of his poetry. Dr. Chughtai also 
mentioned my father, the late Maulana Hakim Syed Abdul Hai 
Hasni, whom Iqbal knew well through his valuable book Gtd-i- 
/i^ana which had just been published and become immensely 
popular in literary circles all over the country. In that meeting 
I presented to him a copy of my rendering of his poem Chand 
(The Moon) into Arabic. Iqbal was pleased to read it and 
then he asked me a few questions about some Arab poets pro¬ 
bably to assess the extent of my scholarship. I came away 
greatly impressed by his simplicity, sincerity and humility.. 

During the period between 1929 and 1937 I often visited 
Lahore and stayed there for months but did not feel like disturb- 
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ing ihc great poet, believing that there was no need to hurry as 
he would remain fonlong among as. Besides, I am rather shy 
of meeting great men and my own prC'OCCupalion with studies 
was, also, partly responsible for putting uif the visit. 

His two other collections of Urdu poems were published 
during those days. They appeared quite some time after the 
poet had stopped writing in Urdu and taken to Persian. Both 
of these volumes were richly representative of Iqbal’s poetic 
genius and erudite scholarship. At that time I liked 
Kalim (The Stroke of the Rod of Moses) more but later Bnl-i- 
Jibril (The ^•^'ing of Gabriel) became the favourite with me and 
in the present book I have drawn mostly from it. 

I was then a teacher in Nadwat-ul-Ulema of Lucknow and 
used to share my room with the late Maulana Masood Alam 
Nadwi who 'vas a distingulshtuj scholar of Arabic and the 
Editor of Al-^ia brought out by the same institution in that 
language. VVe used to read Iqbal together. My late lamented 
friend was an ardent admirer of Iqbal and wc both did not feel 
happy over the fact that Tagore was better known in the Arab 
World than him. Tagore had found many admirers among 
men of letters in Syria and Egypt. We used to hold ourselves 
responsible for it. We had done nothing to introduce Iqbal to 
the Arabic speaking peoples. Whenever wc saw an Arabic 
jcnirnai praising 'i’agorc and his poetry (and wc used to read 
these journals regularly) our resolve to translate Iqbal's poems 
into it grew stronger. VVe began to regard it a duty and a 
trust. 

Ic so happened that 1 had another meeting with the 
illustrious poet a few months before his death. It was a long 
meeting, worthy of being remembered. On 22nd November, 
1937 I visited Iqbal with my uncle, Syed Talha Al-Hasni, and 
his son, Syed Ibrahim AI-Hasni. The poet was confined to his 
house otving to a long and protracted illness which'ultimatcly 
proved fatal. In.spite of it he received us with great warmth 
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and we stayed witli him for over three hours. His old and 
devoted servant, Ali iiux, fearing that the strain might prove too 
much for his ailing master, came In a number of times and tried 
to Slop hint from over-exerting himself but the Allaina ignored 
his advice and went on talking to us. His heart seemed to have 
opened up and he freely expressed his views on various subjects. 
Spc.iking of the prc-IsJamic Arab poetry the poet remarked that 
he admired its realism and vitality and the spirit of chivalry and 
licroism it breathed and also recited a few verses of Mamsa. 
He said Islam enjoined upon its followers icsolutc action and 
love of reality and added tliat positive sciences were nearer to 
Islam in their rejection of philosophical speculation. For two 
centuries the Muslims kept alive this tradition and remainctl 
.sLcadUist in faith, morality and active endeavour til! under the 
impact of alien thought, mainly Hellenistic, the whole of the 
Ea.si was inleileciually crippled. It became a 'sick man’. 
Iqbal remarked Uiat the renaissance of Europe was possible only 
when it had thrown off the yoke of Greek metaphysics and 
turned its attention to useful and more productive branches of 
icarniug. But in the present age problems arose which set 
Europe also on the path of reaction. The Arab temperamenl, 
he went on, was most suitable for Islam*but Hellenistic thought, 
unfortunately, did die same to Islam what it had done to 
Cliristianicy in Europe. It overpowered both the religions. 

With regard to Sufism (Islamic mysticism) Iqbal deplored 
the ideological incemperaieoess of the Muslim mystics and obser¬ 
ved that while die Companions of die sacred Prophet took 
delight in horsemanship and mariyrdom^he Sufis revelled in Sariiii’ 
(music) and IF/yW (ecstasy). Talking of the resurgence of Islam 
in India he praised the efforts of Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindi, Shah 
Waliullah Dcblavi and Emperor Aurangacb. But for them and 
their endeavours, he said, Islam would have been swamped by 
Indian philosophy and culture. 

Hr spoke of die demand of Pakistan (it should be noted that 
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Pakistan was originally his idea which materialised in 1947 after 
his death) and remarked tliat a people without a homeland could 
neither preserve their faith nor develop their culture. The pre¬ 
servation of religion and culture was dependent on political 
power. Hence, Pakistan was the only solution to the problem 
of Indian Muslims including their economic difficulties. In this 
connection lie also I'cfcrrcd to the Islamic institutions of Z^kat 
(regular charity) and liaitul MaP. 

About the Immediate future of Muslims in India he told us 
that he had drawn the attention of-somc Muslims Princes to the 
need of the preaching and propagation of Islam among non- 
Muslims. He had also been laying stress on the religious reform 
and uplift of Muslims, the promotion of Arabic language and 
the establishment of a World (Muslim) Bank. It was, furdier, 
necessary to have a first-dass daily English newspaper of 
Muslims for supporting their cause and lending strength to 
their voice. But, he sorrowfully added, the Princes paid no 
heed to his advice. They did not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation and the significance of the changes that were taking 
place in the world. They were .selfish, petty and shortsighted, 
The poet wanted to go on with the conversation but we felt 
that in view of his illness it would be better to depart. So we 
said good-bye to him and left. W’e came away from Lahore 
within a few days. This was our last meeting. 

I distinctly remember that when I asked his permission to 
translate some of his poems into Arabic he expressed his pleasure 
nnd readily acceded to iiiy request. I read lo him some of my 
Arabic renderings of vcrsc.s from He told me 

liiat Dr. Abdul Wahiib Azzam (of Egypt) also was thinking of 

I. Meaning the Public Tres-’ory or Exchequer, ttuo which payment on 
various accounts arr made, and according to the sotifues From which 
they nrr (Icrivtd, applicable to the support of didcteiu classes of 
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translating some of his works. Six iiionllis later when I heard of 
his death, on April 21, 1938, my resolve to undertake a study of 
his life and art became firmer. I wrote about it to my friend, 
Maulana Masood Alam, who was then at Patna. We exchanged 
condolences on the death of the magnificent poet and decided to 
combine our efforts in the execution of the task. He oficred to 
write on the personality and message of Iqbal (for, as he said, he 
was not very good at translating) and left the translation of his 
poems into Arabic to me. The work, thus, began. Maulana 
Masood Alam wrote a stimulating article on Iqbal which appear¬ 
ed in Al-F(Uak of Cairo, a journal edited by my old friend, 
tlie late Mohibuddin Khatib. I also wrote an article on 
Iqbal’s life which was broadcast after sometime by tlic Saudi 
Arab Radio. But after this, owing to various reasons the work 
reniainetl suspended for ten years. 

In 1950, I visited Arabia, Syria and Egypt. During my 
stay there, which extended for over a year, I wrote a few papers 
on Icjbnl, his thought and an, and read (hem at Darul Ulooni 
and the University of Fuad (now known as the University of 
Cairo). I wrote, in 19.56, in Syria anotlier article entitled, 
Mohammad lijbnl in (he Medina of the Prophet, which was broadcast 
by the Damascus Radio. But, somehow, T could not persuade 
myself to take up the translation of Iqbal’s poems. One of the 
reasons, perhaps, was that Dr. Abdul Wahab Azzam had already 
begun it. Owing to his mastery of both the Persian and Arabic 
languages and intellectual rapport with Iqbal he wasmo.stsuited 
for the job. But, as a couple of collections of his translations' 
saw the light of day, some of my friends said that they lacked 
the moving quality of Iqbal, his.wannth and sparkle, and did 
not adequately convey his tliought and tttessage. They were not 


I. Entitled AiVa/u/tfl'WdsArif and .^or^el-XVilnii. Dr. A/.zam has alio rcn. 
deled into Arabic some portions of Asrar-i-Khtdi ,Runtuz-!-Bekhudi and 
Jai’td 
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worthy of Iqbal’s tremendous pctctry. When I myself read them 
I felt that they did not suffer from any technicalfault of prosody 
nor betrayed a lack of understanding of Iqbal. They were also 
a convincing example of the command Dr. Azzam enjoyed over 
Arabic expression. The main drawback with them was that by 
attempting a versified translation of Iqbal Dr. Azzam had failed 
(0 do Justice both to himself and to the great poet. A good deal 
of the force, vitality and effectiveness of Iqbal's poetry was lose 
in the process. To add to it, there liad creptintothetrairslation 
a kind of vagueness and tortuosity which created a barrier bet¬ 
ween the reader and bis response to poetry. It would have 
been belter if Dr. Azzam, who was a noted Arabic scholar and 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the Persian language as well, 
had first delved deep into the art and thought of Iqbal and then 
translated his work in the form of prose as he had preferred for 
articles published in the well-known Egyptian journals, 
and As-Siqafa. 

Every language has its own mood and flavotir, its own idiom 
and way of expression, the roots of which can be traced back to 
history and culture. If this basic truth is lost sight of in trans¬ 
lation much of the charm and fire of the original text will be 
destroyed. Nevertheless, by translating some of Iqbal’s poems 
into Arabic verse Dr. Azzam has rendered a great service to 
Islam and to the Muslim literary world for which he deserves a 
rich measure of praise and the eternal gratitude of the scholars 
of Islamic thought and literature. The translation bears an 
eloquent testimony to his deep learning and earnestness. There 
is no doubt that the soul of Iqbal will be happy over this labour 
of love. 

My multifarious activities and pre-occupations over¬ 
shadowed the desire of translating Iqbal tilt it was stirred 
by an event, I read an open letter addressed to me by the 
renowned Arab scholar, Dr. AU Tantanawi, In the pages of Ai- 
MiuUmoon in which he had asked me to introduce Iqbal .to the 



Arab World. It read : “Will you translate some selected poems 
of Iqbal into Arabic so that we can appreciate properly the 

greatness of his poetry and message?...The few .Arabic 

translations that are available have nut succeeded in giving us a 
correct picture of Iqbal, his structure of thought and the gran¬ 
deur of his poetry. Will you, dicrefore, include this service 
among the tasks you have set before yoiii'sclf and convey to the 
Arab World the freshness and fragrance of Iqbal’s poetry to 
which upio now it has remained a stranger and open the gates 
of tins delightful garden for us also, and, thus, crriclj ihclslamic 
literature?” 

I could not but respond to this appeal with enthusiasm. 
The translation of the poem, Masjid-i-QarUiha (the Mosque of 
Cordova), was completed in one sitting and I felt a renewed 
urge to go ahead with the job which it was not possible to 
ignore. This set the pi'occ.ss and soon a number of articles were 
written and many utlier poems translated. 

I must make ic clear that I do not regard Tqbal to be a 
great religious leader, a doctor of divinity or a man of unques¬ 
tionable piety anti dutifulness to God nor am I inclined to be 
hyperbolic in the appreciation of his poetry as the case is with 
some of his more enthusiastic admirers. I believe that Hakim 
Suiiai, Farklnddirt Attar sind Jalaluddin Rumi, the Seer, were 
far ahead of him in these respects. In his Six Lscttm.r on the 
Reconjlniclion of J{eli«iiiii} Thonshl in Islam there occur interpreta¬ 
tions of ccrt.nin Islamic concepts with which I do not agree, i 
do not hold the view tlml none bad understood Islam better 
than him and reaclu-d iu true spirit. What I have felt through¬ 
out my life is tliat he was an earnest student of Islamic theology, 
culture and philosophy who regularly kept in touch with the 
belter known Muslim theologians of his time and sought tlici'r 
advice. Ills letters to Maulana Anwar Shah Kasliniiri. Maulana 
Syed Sulaiman Nadwi and Maulana Masopd Alam Naciwi arc 
illusiralivc of his humility mid keenness for knowledge. 
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There are certain aspcctA of Iqbal’s unique personality 
which do not go well with the profundity of his art and learning 
and the tnagnilicence of his message. I’ciiiaps he did not get an 
opportunity to overcome these failings. All the same, 1 believe 
Iqbal was a poet whom God had inspired to lend articulation to 
certain truths and doctrines, In relation to current times, that 
had not been set forth by any other contemporary poet or 
thinker. He was a staunch believer in the permanence of the 
call of Prophet Mohammad, in the inherent strength and 
capacity for leadership of the Muslim community and in the 
insolvency of modem idcologie.s and political, social and eco¬ 
nomic systems and this bad imparted lucidity and maturity to 
his thought and led to the growth and development of his 
individuality. In this respect he was even better than the 
doctors of Islamic theology who are ignorant of Western thought 
and culture and possess litde awareness of its real aim and 
purpose. 

I must admit that I find Iqbal a poet of faith, love and 
decp-hcartcdness. Whenever I read him T am stirred to the 
depths of my being. His poetry opens a new vista to iny 
imagination and fills me up with an intense ardour and cnlltu- 
siasm for Islam. This, I tliink, is the real worth and significance 
of Iqbal’s poetry. 

Another incentive to translate Iqbal into Arabic was pro¬ 
vided by the abject surrender made by the Arabs to the mate¬ 
rialistic civilisation of the West. I bad seen how the Islamic 
World was standing at the crossroads of ancient and modern 
Paganism. .On one side of it was exaggerated nationalism and, 
on the other, godless Communisin, and the baneful effects of 
both could be felt in its literature, thought and behaviour. 
Writers who could understand the significance of the message 
the Arabs gave to the world and devote their mental capabilities 
for launching a ceaseless war against the enveloping darkness 
and the intellectual apostasy that was strengthening its hold on 
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the educated daises were becoming scarce among the Muslims. 

Viewed against this background the importance of Iqbal 
became greater. Far away from the cradJc of Islam he was 
born in a newly converted Brahmin family and in a country that 
was under the political and cultural domination of the West. 
I-lc received education at some of the most outstanding centres 
of Western learning and yet bis faith in the message of 
Mohammad (Peace be upon whom} grew deeper. He came to 
believe more fervently in the liigh destiny of the Muslim Millet. 
The vindication of Isla'tu and repugnance for the Western 
thought and civilisation became a second nature with him. He 
utilised freely his enormous gifts of heart and intellect in that 
direction and became a symbol of the poetry of faith, vision and 
reflection. His ideas produced a tumult in the stagnant waters 
of the sub-continent and waves of thought and feeling rising 
from here swept the shores of Arabia and the entire Islamic 
World. 

I, therefore, felt that the rendering of Iqbal’s poems into 
Arabic was the best Intellectual offering wc could make to the 
rising generations of Islam and the up-and-coming Arab youth. 
In presenting the book I trust that it will be helpful in breaking 
the mental apathy and listlessness of Muslims and setting a new 
trend of thought among them. 
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Iqbal ^vaa bom at Sialkot in the Punjab on February 22, 
1873, His ancestors^ who were Kashmiri Brahmins, had em¬ 
braced Islam two hundred years earlier. From that lime the 
spirit of piety and godfearingness bad come to rule over the 
family. Iqbal’s own father was a devout Muslim with a Suflstic 
bent of mind. 

He received his early education in Sialkot. After passing 
the Entrance Examination from a local school he joined the 
Intermediate College where he was lucky to have as his teacher 
Shamsul Ulema Mir Hasan, a great Oriental scholar. Mir 
Hasan had a special aptitude for imparting his own literary taste 
and distinctive manner to his pupils. Under the influence of 
this great teacher Iqbal, too, was drawn towards Islamic studies 
which he regarded to be such an outstanding favour that he 
cQuid not forget it all b>? life. 

Passing on to the Government College of Lahore Iqbal did 
his graduation with English Literature, Philosophy and Arabic 
as bis subjects. It was there that he came into contact with 
Prof. Arnold and Sir Abdul Qadir (whose Urdu magazine, 
Makhzan, was, in those days, held in the highest esteem among 
the periodicals of its kind). Iqbal’s poem, Chand (Moon), and 
other early poems appeared in the same journal in 1901 and 
were acclaimed by critics as cutting a new path in Urdu poetry. 
It did not take him long to win recognition as a rising star on 
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Uie finraracjit of Urdu lilcralure. 

In ihe meantime he had done his M. A. in Philosophy and 
was appointed as a Lecturer in History, Philosophy and Political 
Science at Oriental College, Lahore. Prom there he moved on 
to Gavernment College to tcacli L’liilosophy and English litera- 
Lure. Wherever Iqbal worked or taught, his vcrstality and 
scholarship made a deep impression on Utose around him. 

Iqbal proceeded to Europe for higher studies in 1905 and 
stayed there for three years. He look the Honours Degree in 
Philosophy and Economics from the Cambridge University and 
also taught Arabic at the Universiiy of London in tiie absence 
of Prof. Arnold. From England he went to Gcrn)any to do his 
Doctorate in Pliilosopny from Munich and then returned to 
London to qualify for the Bar. He also served as a teacher in 
the London School of Commerce and passed the Honours Exa¬ 
mination in Economics and Political Science. During his stay 
in Europe Iqbal not only read voraciously but also wrote and 
gave lectures on Islamic subjecG which added to his popularity 
and fame in literary circles. 

The poet returned to Laliore from Europe iu 1908. While 
his ship was passing through the Mediterranean Iqbal burst into 
tears at the sight of Sicily. He said : 

No'v weep blood, oh eyes 1 

For the tomb of Arab civilisation stands there'in 
sight. 

Iqbal had won these academic laurels by the time he was 
32 or 33. He practised as a lawyer from 1908 to 193'l!, when 
ill-health compelled him to give up the practice. Dut due to his 
multifarious activities he could not give undivided attention to 
law. In fact, his heart was not in it and he devoted more time 
to philosophy and literature than to legal profession. He af tended 
the meetings of Anjuman ilimayat-i-lslam regularly at Lahore 
and it was at one of its annual functions that he read the epoch- 
making poem Shihoa (The Complaint) and followed it up, a 
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year later, with Jawab-iShikwa (the Answer). Both of these 
poems sparkled with the glow of genius and made him immen¬ 
sely popular. They became the national songs of the Millet. 

Iqbal wrote two other poems during these days, Tarana-i' 
Hindi (The Indian Anthem) and Tarana-i-MUli (The Anthem of 
the Muslim Millet), which also were very popular and used to 
be sung as symbols of National or Muslim identity at public 
meetings. 

The Balkan Wars and the Battle of Tripoli, in 1910, shook 
Iqbal powerfully and inflicted a deep wound upon his heart. He 
was hurt, agitated and didlliisioned and thesentimeats of sorrow 
and indignation that were aroused in him took the form of 
unabating repugnance againstVVestemCKvilisationandEuropean 
Imperialism. In this mood of anger and frustradon he wrote a 
number of stirring poems which together with portraying the 
anguish of Muslims were severely critical of the West. 

The spirit of change and revolt runs through all of his poems 
of that period such as, Balad-i-Islamtd (the Lands of Islam), 
Wataniat (Nationalism), Muslim, Fatma Blnl Abdullah (who was 
killed in the siege of Cyren^a), Siddiq, Bilal, Hilal-i-Vd (The I’d 
Crescent), Tahzib-i-Hazir (Modern CKvilizadon),/)»n (Faith) and 
HuzQOT-i-Risalat Maab Main (In the Presence of the Sacred Pro¬ 
phet), In these poems he bitterly deplores the attitude of 
Muslim leaders who lay a claim to Islamic leadcrehip and yet are 
devoid of a genuine spiritual attachment to the blessed Prophet. 
Iqbal is emphatic in bis denunciation of l^ders who undertake 
pilgrimages to the West but are ignorant of the Prophetand owe 
no real allegiance to him. 

At Prophet’s mausoleum yesterday a distressed soul was 
crying, 

Millet’s foundations Muslims of India and Egypt are 
distroying; 

Pilgrims of the shrine of West, however much they 
claim to be our leaders,, 
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What can have we to do with them when they arc igno¬ 
rant of thee? 

In the world of his dreams the poet presents himself in the 
court of the Prophet, the Prophet asks what has he brouglit for 
him and the wonderful offering the poet makes can be imagined 
from the following verses of imperishable beauty. 

Like perfume you come from the orchards of the earth; 

What bring you then to greet us with, what offering ? 

But I have brought this chalice to make my offering, 

It holds a thing not to be found in Paradise. 

See here. Oh Lord, the honour of thy followers glim¬ 
mering, 

The martyred blood of Tripoli, Oh Lord, is in this 

cup. 

Then there came World War I with its talc of woe and dis¬ 
aster for Muslim countries. Iqbal was profoundly shaken by 
the tragic events. The genius had now passed through the for¬ 
mative period. Iqbal’s perplexity had disappeared and he .soon 
attained maturity as a poet, thinker, seer and crusader who could 
read the signs of tomorrow in the happenings of today, make 
predictions, present hard facts and unravel abstruse truths 
through the medium of poetry and ignite the flame of faith, 
Selfhood and courage by his own intensity of feeling and force 
of expression. 

His ebullience and enthusiasm, bountcousness of heart and 
llucncy of mood were now at their peak. Khijzr-i-Kah (The 
Guide) occupies the place of pride- among the poems he wrote 
during tills period. Each qtiatrain of it is a masterpiece of artis¬ 
try, reflection and realism- But Tuiu-i-lsiam (Dawn of Islam) 
is the'mansion of Ghazal' the like of which can scarcely be 
found in Islamic literature. 

Iqbal published his first collection of Urdu verses under the 
liilc of B(tng-i-Dara ('I’hc Caravan Bell) in 1929, and, since ilicn, 
it has held a place of honour in Urdu poetry and world poetry, 
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Its popularity has not sufTcred an eclipse nor effecdvencss lost its 
edge. The period between the publication of Bong-i-Dara and 
Iqbal's death is generally accepted as marking the ripening of 
his thought and the widening of the frontiers of his learning. In 
the poems published after 1929 there is a complete equipoise 
between poet and seer, and poetry and philosophy are perfectly 
wedded. The collections of his Persian poems also appeared 
during that time. 

Iqbal preferred Fenian for poetic expression because its 
circle was wider than that of Urdu and in Muslim India it 
enjoyed the position of the second language. Apart from being 
the mother longue in Iran and Afghanistan it was still spoken in 
larger areas outside India including Central Asia and Turkey. 
His Persian works, Asrar-i-Kbudi (Secrets of the Self), Rumuz-i- 
Bekhudi (Mysteries of Selfiessiiess), Payam~i~Maskriq (Message of 
the East), ^abur-i-Ajam (The Testament of Iran), Jaw^d J{ama^ 
(The Song of Eternity), Fas Che Bayad Kard At Aqwam-i-Sharq 
(What to do then, O Nationsof the East ?), and Musajir (Traveh 
ler) belong to the same phase of his life and so also his Lectures 
on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam which were exten¬ 
sively appreciated and translated into many languages. Nichol¬ 
son rendered Asrar-i-Khudi into superb English' and Academies 
were set up in Italy and Germany for the study of Iqbal’s poetry 
and philosophy. 

In 1927 the poet was elected to the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly and made itnportant contributions to its deliberations. 
In 1930 he was elected to preside at the annual session of the 
Muslim League. It was in his Presidential Address to the 
Muslim League at Allahabad that Iqbal for the first time elabo¬ 
rated the idea of Pakistan. In 1930-31 be attended the Kound 
Table Conference which met in London to frame a constitution 
for India, While in England he was invited by the Governments 
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alfo be trauilaled as 'To Hi> Son Jewed’. 
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ofFrancej Spain and Italy to visit tliosecountries. Iqbal accepted 
the oITcrs of hospitality of Spain and Italy and delivered lectures 
on Islamic art at Madrid. He also went to Cordova and had 
the distinction of being the first Muslim to offer prayers at its 
hi.sLorical mosque after the exile of the Moors. Memories of the 
past glory of the Arabs and their 800 year rule over Spain were 
revived in his mind and his emotions were roused by what he 
saw. Iqbal has immortalised these moments of bitter grief 
in a poem of unsurpassed charm and poignancy. It depicts the 
cultural essence of Islamic Andalusia in words which evoke a 
ready response in the hearts of the readers, It seems that the 
past liad come to live again in the imagination of the poet. The 
mosque laments over its desolation and pints for the genuflexion 
of the devotees, the sky of Cordova is eager to be filled again with 
the sound of Azait^ and Spainisstillshcdding tcarsin the memory 
of its Islamic grandeur. The art and thought of Iqbal is seen 
at its best in this poem which is worthy of finding a permanent 
place in the higher literature of the world. 

In Italy Iqbal was received by Mussolini who had read 
some of his works and was acquainted with his philosophy. 
They had a long meeting and talked freely to each other. 
France, too, was keen that the poet paid a visit to the University 
of Paris and also went to see the French colonics of North Africa 
but Iqbal’s sense of self-respect did not permit him to accept the 
invitation, fie declined saying that it was too small a price of 
the woeful destruction of Damascus. 

The Universilic.s of Cambridge, Rome and iVladrid and the 
Roman Royal Society organised meetings in his lionour. On his 
way back he also went to Jerusalem to attend the International 
Conference of Motainar-Mslanh and wrote his scintillating 
poem ^uuk-o-S/i/iuij (Ardour and Eagerness) during the journey. 

At the invitation of King Nadir Shah Iqbal visited 
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Afghanistan in 1932. He was a member of tiic delegation of cdu- 
cationiais which also included Sir Ross Masood and Allama Syed 
Sulaiman Nadwi. The King received the poet with great honour 
and met him privately as well during which he laid bare his 
heart. The two talked and wept. At the tombs of Mahmud 
Ghaanavi and Hakim Sunai Iqbal was overwhelmed \vith emo¬ 
tion and his tears again froze info a poem which he called 

The last phase of Iqbal’s life was embittered by constant 
sickness till his health completely broke down and he was confi¬ 
ned to bed. But as regards his creative activities this period was 
most productive. Till the last he kept in touch with every ques¬ 
tion of the day and continued composing beautiful verses like 
the following ; 

There is a Paradise for the holy men of Harem/ 

There is a Paradise for those who dare, 

But tell the Muslims of Hindustan to cheer up, 

There is a Paradise to be doled out in charity too! 

A few minutes before his death he recited these touching 
lines : 

The departed melody may return or not! 

Tlic zephyr may blow again from Hejaz or not! 

The days of this Faqir have come to an end, 

Another seer may come or notl 
Although Iqbal’s illness was long and protracted the end 
was sudden and very peaceful. He breathed his lastimheearly 
hours of April 21, 1938, in the arms of his old and devoted ser¬ 
vant, leaving behind a host of mourners all over the Islamic 
World. There was a faint smile playing on his lips which irre¬ 
sistibly reminded one of the last criterion he had laid down for 
a truthful Muslim. 

I tell you the sign of a Momiu -— 

When death comes there is a smile on his tips. • 

1. The sacred enclosure at Mecca 

2. Truthful believer 
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Among the formative factors of Iqbal’s personality which 
imparted to it a characteristic warmth and versatility there were 
some that had little to do with his high academical attainments. 
The depth, magnetism, loftiness and sincerity we find in bis 
mental, moral, social and emotional make-up w'cre related to 
that aspect of life which is known as belief and faith. 

The educational institutions where Iqbal learnt the modern 
sciences did not alone have a hand in the development of his 
individuality. He, of course, went abroad for higher studies and 
drank deep at the wells of knowledge in England and Germany, 
and, in his days, he was the foremost authority on Western 
philosophy and civilization in the Muslim World and possessed 
a deep inright into both ancient and modern branches of learn¬ 
ing. Eut if Iqbal had stopped at that and after having tasted 
the fruits gathered from the Western universities remained satis¬ 
fied with their Savour he would not have been the subject of our 
study today nor would the world of Islamic literature be ringing 
with the melody of his verses. The Muslim mind, in that case, 
would not have opened so spontaneously to him and be would 
not have risen to such dizzy heights of literary eminence and 
popular esteem. No one can hope to attain this lofty position 
solely on the strength of intellectual accomplishments. For it a 
number of other conditions have also to be f ulfill ed which su'c as 
delicate as they are sublime. -Had. Iqbal not looked beyond 
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educational institutions he might have become an honoured 
professor or a well-known writer. He would have won fame as a 
poet or a scholar of Philosophy, Economics, History or Literature 
or made a name at the bar and become a judge of the High 
Court or secured some other elevated public office. But were 
Iqbal any of these things and no more, he would have gone the 
way of all other men of eminence and authority and his reputa¬ 
tion would have faded into oblivion with the passage of tiinc- 
The secret of Iqbal's fire and colour, the real source of the 
immortality of his message, was embedded far away from the 
traditional centres of learning. It Jay in an 'institution’ which 
is absolutely unique. It was here that Iqbal learnt what lie 
tried to convey through the magic of his poems all bis life. 

You will, naturally, be anxious to know what this ‘institu¬ 
tion’ was that gave rise to a stipcrb poet like him. What subjects 
arc taught there? What is the medium of instruction in it and 
of what stuIT are its teachers made? Surely, the teaching sCa/T 
of an institution which can produce a poet of the calibre of Iqbal 
must be of a very high order. I am definite that once you came 
CO know of it you will try to gain admission into it and commit 
your training to the care of its wonderful guide.s and precep¬ 
tors. 

No one who received education in it was unsuccessful. No 
one who passes out of it can ever be lost. It is an 'institution’ 
from which only leaders of thought, doctors of law and divinity, 
initiators of branches of learning and reformers and renovators 
emerge. What they write is prescribed for study in schools 
and colleges, students burn midnight oil over their works 
and commentaries are written of their treatises. Their views 
arc widely discussed and theories expounded by them are exami¬ 
ned in detail by scholars. In this ‘institution’ history is made, 
not taught. Here ideas and opinions arc formulated, notanaly- 
led and remains and vestiges arc produced, not sought and 
studied. It is the inner ‘school’ which is born with everyone 
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and remains with him till death. It is the‘iiistiLiitioii’of the- 
heart, the 'seniiiiary’ of conscience, where Divine cdncaiiuii is 
imparted and spiritual development takes place. 

Like many other naturally gifted men Iqbal, too, completed 
his education at this marvellous ‘institution’, llis character and 
personality, knowledge and learning, morality and dispo.silion 
owed their developincni to the ‘seminary’ of the heart. As a study 
of his tvorks will confirm, the internal school had a greater hand 
in the engendering of warmth and feeling and profundity 
and earnestness in his life than the external school. Iqbal’s 
personality would never have been so fascinating and his intui¬ 
tion so keen liad he not receivA-d education in it. Nor would 
have his mes.sage licrome the living llame that U was. In his 
poems lie has frequently alluded to the teachers, mentors and 
benefactors of tliis ‘seminary’ and expresscdhisdccpesigratitudc 
to them, 

All the five fundameninl elements which nurtured and 
moulded Iqbal's individuality and carried it to fulfilment 
belonged to this inner ‘.school’. 

Firstly, there was the attribute of belief and faith. It was 
Iqbal's chief preceptor and the main springhead of his vitality 
and wisdom. But Iqbal’s faith did not consist of a soullc.ss 
tlogina or a mechanical formula of alfirmation. It stood for a 
priceless blending of belief with love which enveloped his entire 
existence. His ideas and emotions, volition and will, likes and 
dislikes and friendship and enmity were governed by it. That is 
why, Iqbal believed so strongly in Islam and his love and 
devotion for the holy Prophet was ilUmitable. With him Islam 
was an eternal, evcrla.sting religion outside of which mankind 
could not \vnrk out its destiny and the sacred Prophet the last of 
the minarets of guidance, the terminator of Apostlcship and the 
leader and master of one and all. 

The Pathfinder, Last Messenger of God, master of all, 

Who on the road-dust bestowed the splendour of Sinai. 
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Iqbal waa not dazzled by the top-iaycr glitter of the modern 
materiaiislic civilisation although he had spent many alongyear 
right tinder the glow of the wisdom of the West. It was, again, 
due to his ardent love for the Prophet and immense spiritual 
attachment to him for only true love and genuine devotion can 
provide a shield for the heart. 

The glare of Frankish' science could not confuse my 

For the dust of Medina and Najaf is the collyrium of 
my eyes. 

What a curse modern learning is, I know. 

Since I was cast in its fire like Khalil®. 

The Pharaohs plotted, and yet plot against me, what 
harm ? 

In my sleeve I possess tite luminous hand'’ of Mose.s. 

What wonder if the Plaedias or the high moon fall my 

prey, 

For I have bound my head to the Prophet’s saddle 

bow. 

In Asrar-i-Khudi Iqbal also speaks, of the intensity of 
bis devotion and loyalty to the Prophet while discussing 
the basic constituents of the Muslim MUldi, the supporting 
columns on which its life>slruciure is built. His poetic instinct 
b aroused to its peak when he talks about the sacred Prophet 
and verses begin to flow from his pert, freely and smoothly, 
as if the springs of love and fidelity had brust forth within him. 
We will refer to the lines given below to illustrate our point. 

In the Muslim’s .heart is the name of Mohammad, 

All our glory b from the name of Mohammad. 


1. Meaning Weileru or European according to circumslanees 

2. Denoting Hazral Ibrabim (Abraham) who was thrown into the fire at 
command of Nimrud. 

3. An allusion taken from the luminous hand of Moses. 
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He slept on a mat of rushes. 

Blit the crown of Chosrocs was under his followers’ 

feet. 

He chose the nightly solitude of Mount Hira, 

And he founded a nation, laws and government, 
lie passed many a night with sleepless eyes, 

Tn order that the MiUel might sleep on Chosrocs' 
throne. 

In the hour of battle, iron w-as melted by the flash of 
his sword. 

In the hour of prayer, tears fell like rain from his eyes, 
When he prayed for Divine help, hi-s sword answerd 
‘Amen’, 

And extirpated the race of kings. 

He instituted a new Law in Uic world, 

He brougitt the empires of antiquity to an end. 

With the key of religion he opened the door of this 
world, 

The womb of the world never bore his like. 

In his sight high and low were one, 

He sat with his slave at one table. 

The daughter of the cliicfiain of Tai was (akt-n prisoner 
in battle, 

And brought into that exalted presence; 

Her feet in chains, her face unveiled, 

And her neck bowed with shame. 

When the Prophet saw that the poor girl had no veil, 
He covered her face with his own mantle. 

He opened the gates of mercy to his enemies, 

He gave to Mecca the message, ‘Therc’.s no blame on 
you today’. 

who know not the prison-walls of country, 
Resemble sight, which is one though it be the light of 
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We belong to Arabia and China and Persia, 

Yet arc the dew of one smiling dawn. 

We are all under the spell of the eye of the cup-bearer 
of Medina, 

We arc united as wine aud cup. 

He burnt clean the distinctions of birth and race, 

His fire consumed this trash and rubble. ^ 

The song of love for him fills my silent reed, 

A hundred notes throb in my bosom. 

MTiat to speak of the praises I sing of him, 

Even the block of dry wood wept at parting fromhim.' 
The Muslim’s being is where he manifests his glory, 
Many a Sinai springs from the dust of his path. 

Iqbal’s passionate devotion to the sacred Prophet grew with 
the passage of time till during the last phase of bis life if the 
name of the Prophet was mentioned in bis presence or someone 
began to talk about the blessed cities of Mecca and Medina he 
became restless and could not control his tears. It was thisfeeU 
ing of spiritual aiuchment, this burning, all-consuming flame 
of ardour and yearning, which inspired him to composeverses of 
matchless beauty and excellence. He, for instance, beseeches 
God in these words: 

Disgrace me not bcforc the Master, 

Call me to account away from his sight. 

How superbly symbolic of love and loyalty these lines are ! 

The warmth and fervour, anguish and distress' one expe¬ 
riences in Iqbal’s poems had its roots in the perfection of faith 
and down-reaching earnestness of love. Whether it is a moving 
verse or a profound idea or any other form of high artistic or 
intellectual ability it is essentially the gift of faith and love and 


1* Tb« referenee if (o the story of (h« pulpit liux wept wb«s it .wsi 
ebaoged and th^ ssorad Prophet did not ucend <t. 
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whatever evidence of the glory and greatness of man is found in 
history it Jias its origin in the two basic attributes of the heart. 
A person wiio is devoid of these fundamcnlal qualities is merely 
a lump of flesh and a community which cannot lay claim to 
this inner wealth is no more than a herd of cattle. The same is 
true of poetry as well. A poei who is not inspired by faith and 
love can, at the best, be only a rhymester. He may make rhymes 
bur cannot write living poetry. When a book is devoid of it is 
a mere collection of pages. In the same way, if worship is not 
endowed with the spirit of faith and love it becomes an empty 
formality, a lifeless ritual. Life itself is not very much distin¬ 
guishable from death if it fails to fulfil this condition. Worthless 
is tlie cxi.stence in which the spirits arc dejected, the fountain¬ 
heads of poetry and literature are frozen-and the zest for living 
is extinct. When things come to such a pass true faith and 
sincere love come to the rescue by reviving the nobler feelings 
and rcactivising religious, moral and artistic sensitivity, Elegant, 
moving, heart-warming verses arc, then, heard, deeds of super¬ 
human courage and endurance arc performed and works of art 
and literature attain immortality. If love even penetrates into 
clay, water or stone it invests it with eternity as we find in the 
cascoftheTaj Mahal, Qasr-e-Azharand (he Mosque of Cordova. 

Works of creation arc Incomplete without the heart’s 
warm blood, 

Mu.sic, an immature frenzy, without the heart’s warm 
blood. 

It is a folly to imagine that men of letters excel one another 
merely on the strength of their intellect and scholarship or that 
poets owe their success solely to natural aptjtudc, choice of words 
and abstru.sencss of meaning or that the eminence of a leader or 
reformer is related wholly to bis political acumen, sagacity and 
eloquence. Their greatness stems' primarily from the spirit 
of love and dedication without which no one's work can become, 
the passion of his life, spread through every nerve and fibre of 
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hia being and take commend of his heart, will and action. But 
when these attributes arc present the identity of a poet, writer 
or reformer gets lost in his art or mission so that when he speaks 
he speaks with its tongue and when he writes he writes with ilS. 
pen. Tlic purpose, in short, becomes his destiny, engulfing hk 
thought, feeling and everything. 

The worst of the gifts of modern civilisation Ls materialism 
which, in its turn, breeds commcrcialUm and sclf-indulgerice. 
It is, basically, the outcome of tlic current system of education 
wliich is totally unrelated to man’s inner needs. Inconsequence, 
our rising generations arc becoming bankrupt from within and 
heading blindly towards min and destruction. Their hearts are 
bereft of the warmth of faith, of ilic restlessness of love, and of 
the joy of conviction, and the modern world has turned out to 
be a dull, drab and dreary affair in which there is neither life 
nor awareness, neitho' iJic sensation of joy nor the consciousnc.ss 
of sorrow. It can be compared to a dead and inert article in the 
hands of a tyrant who uses it as he likes. 

Iqbal’s poetry is .strikingly different from that of other cele¬ 
brated poets. It never fails to evoke warmtli and movement, 
yearning and earnestness, pain and restlessness within us. It 
bursts upon us like a dancing flame, melting the chains of mate¬ 
rialism and burning down the rotten heap of perverse social and 
moral standards. It reveals how strong is the faith of the poet, 
how tender is his heart and how restless his soul. 

Another thing which moulded Iqbal’s character was what 
is, today, present in every Muslim home but, alas, the Muslims 
themselves have ceased to derive light and wisdom from it. I 
mean the holy Quran which had exerted a tremendous influence 
on the life and philosophy of Iqbal. He had not been impres¬ 
sed so deeply by anyone nor moved so po%vcrfully by any other 
book than the Quran. Since the faith of Iqbal was that of a 
‘convert’ and he had not inherited it as a family bequest there 
was in him a far greater attaiJiment to the Quran and keenness 
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to study it carefully than thcso-calledlincalMuslimscustomarily 
have. Iqbal’s recitation of the Qjifan was not like that of any- 
other Muslim. It has,been related by the poet himself that he 
used to recite the Quran daily after the morning prayer. When¬ 
ever his father saw liim reading it he would ask, “What are you 
doing?” “I am reciting the Quran”, he replied. After some¬ 
time Iqbal made bold to say to his father, “You put the same 
question to me everyday and I give the same reply, and, then, 
you go away”. Iqbal’s father, thereupon, remarked, “I want 
to tell you that you should recite the Quran as if it was being 
revealed to you there and then”. Since then Iqbal made it a 
point to read the Quran with an intelligent appreciation of its 
import and in such a way as if it was really being sent down to 
him at that very monicnt. He has, also, explained (he signifi¬ 
cance of it in one ofliis verses. 

Unless the Book descends upon your spirit, no inter¬ 
preter 

—Razi\ nor he who wrote‘The Key”*—shall unravel 
the knot for you. 

Iqbal devoted his whole life to the study of the Quran. He 
read the Quran, thought the Quran, and spoke the Quran. It 
was his most favourite book which opened new vistas of know¬ 
ledge for him and Imbued him with fresh ats-areness and 
strength. As his study of the Quran progressed his mind attain¬ 
ed greater lofdncss and his faith developed further mellowness 
since it Was an eternal Book, revealing transcendental truths and 
leading on to everlasting felicity. It is the master key which 
can open all the vaults of human existence ; a complete, wrll- 


1. A ratiooalisiog phllaaopber who ii often placed by Iqbal iu aatiihesis 
to Rumi. 

2. Kashshaf ('meaning the Key) which has been used in the original is the 
title of a. well-known commentry of die Quran, it was written by 
Allama Zamakbsbri. 
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defined and all-embracing prc^ramnie of life and a niiiiarci of 
light in darkness. 

The third factor was the realisation of the 'Self’ or Ego. 
Iqbal has laid the greatest emphasis on the cultivalio)i and 
growth of SeJlhood. He believed that true development of tlie 
human personality could not take place without self-realisation. 
Unless the evolution of the Ego took place life must remain an 
empty dream, devoid of yearning and earnestness, ecstasy and 
intoxication. 

Delve deep into your buried Self, and find the clue in 

life, 

If you cannot be mine then be not, but he youi' own ; 

World of soul—a world of fire, ecstasy and longing, 

World of body—a world of gain, fraud and cunning; 

The treasure of the spirit once gained is never lost 
again, 

The treasure of the body b a shadow—weallli comes 
and goes; 

In the world of soul I have found no Frankish rule. 

In that world no Sheikh or Brahmin I have seen ; 

This saying of the Qalandar' poured shame and, shame 
on me; 

When you kneel to another’s might neither body nor 
.soul is your own. 

Lcsidcs thought-content, llic sound-pattern and underlying 
earnestness of these verses are so enchanting that one feels like 
reading them again and again. Iqbal placed a great value on the 
disciplining of Selfhood and the cultivation of the Ego. According 
to him self-dcvciopmcnt taught to mankind the secrets of power 
and rule. Whether Attar or Rumi, Razi or Ghazali no one 
could achieve anything without it. It was the rc.tlisatioii'of the 


I. Iqbal vsu llir Qillitudar as a symbol for ihe evolved msn who has rra- 
liseil ill liinisrirllir Iruliis of seir-development. 
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truth of self-development that led Iqbal to prefer death to llm 
livelihood which clipped the wings and arrested one’s flight and 
to hold the beggar whose poverty possessed the character of the 
poverty of Hazrat Ali to be a more honourable person than 
Darius and ALczander. Only he vvhohad attained thegoal ofself- 
reaiiaation could have the courage to proclaim ; 

The code of men of courage is truth and fearlessness; 
God’s lions know not the cunning of a fox. 

Iqbal’s conception of Selfhood had become tlie essence 
of his being. His own existence was a glowing example of his 
idea of self-realisation. Patterns of self-dignity, self-reliance 
and self-development arc most prominent on the leaves of the 
book of his life. In the verses reproduced below he exhorts to 
others what he practised himself dll (he dying day. 

If the kings know not their Sustaiuer they are beggars, 
And if the beggars do they arc Darius and Jamshed; 
Freedom of the heart is sovereignty; stomach is death, 
The choice is yours: heart or stomach? 

Awareness of ilte Self it was that protected Iqbal against 
intellectual capriciousness and literary waywardness which often 
induced our poets, writers and liicrateurs to rush to every pasture 
and to ramble in every valley, no matter wUetlicr ft went well 
with their menial and moral outlook or not. They, consequently, 
remain strangers to tltemsclves throughout their lives and end 
up in frustration. But Iqbal was a grand exception. He 
knev/ himself thoroughly from the first day .and had made a 
correct assc.s.sment of his Individuality. With an intimate know¬ 
ledge of his own character and personality he employed liis gifts 
of heart and intellect to slrakc the Muslims out of their stupor 
and stir the spark of faith that was lying dormant in them. He 
used his redoubtable poetical ability to inculcate in them the 
spirit of freedom, strength and leadership. 

Iqbal was a born poet Had he even tried (o shun poetry 
lie would not have sticccrded. His poetry was a syinhol of the 
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bleeding heart, of ardency, enthusiasm, profoundness and sensi¬ 
tive imagery. Iqbai was a magnificent poet who enjoyed a 
complete command over the art of verse-making. There was 
the fire of genius in him. His contemporaries not.only acknow¬ 
ledged his greatness and admired the wonderful quality of his 
verses but were also impressed by the newness of his thought and 
the originality of his technique. He coined new siniilt.s and meta¬ 
phors and introduced netv symbok. He drew liberally upon 
English, German and Persian literature to enrich his art. It was 
not that there were no outstanding poets in India during the 
days of Iqbal. There was no lack of masters of verse among his 
contemporaries who were famous for the chastity of Ihcii style 
and their mastery of language and fluency of expression. What 
distinguished Iqbal from them was his poetic majesty, imagina¬ 
tive vivacity and intellectual artistijy, and, to crown it all, there 
was his passionate devotion to Islam. 

Iqbal was not a national poet. His poetic genius was not 
circumscribed by the frontiers of race or geography. He was not 
also one of the romantic’ poets who look only to wine and be¬ 
loved for inspiration. His poetry, further, was not altogether 
soaked in wisdom and philosophy. He was imbued with the 
call of Islam and the message of the Quran. Jtist as the drafts 
of wind spread llic fragrance of flowers and the electronic waves 
are used in the modem times to carry messages from one place 
to another Iqbal employed hk poetic ability to preach and 
propagate the inward conviction which was dearest to his heart. 
There is no doubt that he awakened the people from deep 
slumber and rekindled the flame of faith in their breasts. And 
it was because Iqbal bad discovered himself and made a correct 
judgement of his potentialities and put them to proper use. 

The fourth element which went iri the making of Iqbal’s 
personality and endowing his pioctry with sublimity, forcefulncss 
and vitality also had nothing to do with study and scholarship. 
It was the sigh of the early hours of the morning. When the 
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world was asleep Iqbal used to get up and devote himself to 
lamentation and prayer. It lent a new energy to his mind, a 
new light to his heart and a new joy to his soul. Having thus 
rc-equipped himself, mentally and spiritually, before the sun had 
risen he would offer matchless verses to the world. 

In Iqbal’s view early morning devotions were a most pre¬ 
cious asset of life which even the greatest of scholars, ascetic* 
and philosophers could not afford to neglect. 

Attar or Rurni, Razi or Gbazali—whoever may be, 
Nothing is attained without the pre-dawn wail. 

Iqbal always left his bed very early whether he was at 
home or in a journey. 

Sharp as a sword though tJie wintry air of Europe, 

I gave up not the habit of early rising even there. 

lie even'begged to God to lake back from hitn whatever He 
])k:ascd but not the joy of wailing at dawn. 

Deprive me not of llic joy o( pre-dawn sigh, 

Do not temper the indifference of Thy glance with 

mercy. 

Iqbal wished to see his. wailing and lenientation, agony and 
resliessne.ss, in the young people and prayed for the tortnent of 
his heart and his love and vision lo be passed on to them. 

Bestow oil the youth the suffering of the heart, 

Grant to it my love and vision! 

In another poem he says: 

Grant the youth my morning wail! 

To tlie eaglets give again feathers and wings! 

O Lord ! I have but one wish— 

Give to all and sundry the gift of my foresight 1 

'I’lic fervent wish and prayer of Iqbal did not go in vain. 
Today, in the whole of the Muslim World a new generation is 
emerging endued with true Islamic thought and understanding. 

The fifth and the last factor was the Malknawi-i-Maanawi 
of Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi. This immortal Persian poem of 
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unequalled worth and cfiulgcncc was inspired by intuirive 
experience and spiritual animation. At the time of MauJana 
Rum the scliolastic philosophy of Greeks was predominanL in 
the Muslim World and the habits of pedantic reasoning and 
speculative hair-splitting had become so common that it was 
extremely dillicult to cut a different path or open a new avenue 
of thought. Distressed at this melancholy slate of affair* the 
Maulana began to write his Malhnawi which is an astounding 
treasure-house of literary sublimity, originality of meaning, wise 
parables and sagacious advice. Innumerable persons have 
been influenced by it and their mental and spiritual attitude 
has been traiisfonned. It is a unique work of its kind in 
Islamic and world literature. When Iqbal came into contact 
svith the godless and vulgarly materialistic doctrines of the West 
and the conflict between the matter and spirit within him 
reached the climax he turned to the Mathnowi for succour. It 
proved extremely helpful to him in the hour of inner confusion 
apd perplexity and be began to regard the Sage of Rum an 
ideal mentor. He declared that the disentaglemcnt of the knots 
of wisdom and intellect which had been made more complicated 
by Western materialism lay in the ediereal warmth generated by 
the Flame of Kum. It was by the Maulana’s grace that his 
own vision had been illumined,and, in his tiny receptacle, an 
ocean of knowledge and awareness had come to be contained. 

In tltc heat of the Fire of Rum is your remedy, 

On your intcilcct the Franks have cast their spell; 

My eye is illumined by his grace, 

By his munificence Jaihun* is contained in my ewer. 

Time and again Iqbal makes known his deep love and 
regard for the Maulana whom he fondly calls the Sage of Rum. 
The Sage of Rum, ao enlightened mentor, 

Leader of the caravan of love and ecstasy. 

I. The name of a river of TurkUtan. 
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In tlic company of the Sage of Rum have I learnt, 

One fearless heart is worth a thousand wischcads 

muffled in a sack. 

In llic present age of crude materialism and soulless tech¬ 
nology Iqbal awaits the appearance of another Rumi. He 
believes that the rust of materialism can be removed only in the 
furnace of love for whicJi die Flame of Rum is needed once 
again. 

From the flowcr-bg^ of Ajam no new Rumi arose, 
Though the soil and water of Iran is the same. Oh 

Saqi*, and so-is of Tabre^. 

Blit Iqbal is not despondent. He entertains high hopes ironi 
Iiis desolate sovving-Beld. 

Of his desolate sowing-field Iqbal shall not despair, 

A little rain and the soil is most fertile, Oh Saqi! 

These were the five factors that gave shape to Iqbal’s 
]}ei'sona]ity and caused its dcvclopineiU. All of them were the 
outcome of the instruction he rcccivcdai the peerless ‘institution’ 
;vliich endued the great poet, philosopher and liiiinaiust with a 
strong faith, it balanced mind and a lofty ideal and made him 
what he was. 


1. 'Itie ivord AJiwt, frcqiieolly user! by Iqb»l, signifies what U fvreign, oul- 
laiicllsti, I. c., noi Arabian or purely Islamic, ami /tor txaiUnce Persia, as 
ihe tiomc of soplttsiicaied spcciilatlnn. 

2. Ttie Saqi,as V. G. Kieriiian n'marks, was originally the page or cup- 
brnrrr of ilie Arabs, .ami laler ihe hetnira of the Persians, the mistress wliu 
pours the \Ninc. Front the common syinbolisni of wine as truth, -love 
as ispiiatioti, the Saqi, the filler of liie spiritual cup, comc.s to mean 
ilie leader, the spiritual guide, or even Ond. The word 1» i>neii iisi cl 
ill iiobiry with iiiicmlioiml ninhigiiily. 
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Towards the close of the 19th century Muslim young men 
began to be attracted by the Western education. They joined 
the universities founded by the British rulers. A happy conse¬ 
quence of it was that the fear of the ruling nation was dispelled 
from tliiir hearts and cultural contacts with it were established. 
Muslims overcame their diflideiice and set their feet coniidentiy 
on the path of higher education. At the modern seats of learn¬ 
ing and under,the supervision of Western teachers they got 
the opportunity of seeing the West from close quarters and eva¬ 
luating the fundamental characteristics of its civilization. 

Through Western philosophy and literature the Muslims 
got acquainted with the mysteries of the Occident. They learnt 
to understand its Intrinsically materialistic disposition and 
the arrogant nationalism underlying its, collective consciousness. 
The other weaker aspects of the Western way of life and the 
signs of its inner bankruptcy and spiritual dcgciieraiionj too, 
were revealed to them and they realised how ihc finer qualities 
of human mind and character were not only lacking in it but 
also being deliberately neglected by its leaders. All the ruinous 
attributes that were cating-inlo its vitals, but had been present 
from the beginning as a part of its nature, were now evident lo 
them. Intcllcclual awakening and the resultant desire for action 
could not, however, be produced without a prolonged slay in 
Europe. A fearless and non-imitativc mind was also needed, along 
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with an intimate knowlc^c of Western philosophy and civili¬ 
sation to bring about the reaction. 

When the hidden spark of faith was, at last, stirred the 
modern educated Muslims were seized with a strong sense of 
disappointment in respect of the West and a bold and healthy 
spirit of criticism was engendered in them which, nevertheless, 
was basically fair, logical and objective. 

Iqbal was foremost among the intellectual critics of the 
"West. It can, perhaps, be said that the modern educated Mus¬ 
lim classes have not produced a greater man of vision than him 
during the last hundred years. He was the most accomplished 
thinker of the modern Bast. Among tlie Oriental scholars no 
one can be said to have possessed the depth of Iqbal’s under¬ 
standing of the West and the courage and rcsdlutcness of his 
judgement. 

Iqbal had understood clearly the inherent weaknesses of 
Western thought and culture, its faulty and deficient features 
and the elemental perversity of its design. He had realised how 
disdainfully the Western mind dealt with transcendental truths 
and felt that its depravity was chiefly the outcome of the un¬ 
cleanliness of the soul of the civilisation it represented. He 
says : 

Civilisation of the West is perversion of heart and 
mind, 

Since its soul could not remain unpolluted. 

When the soul loses its purity everything goes, 

Cleanliness of conscience, loftiness of mind, refinement 
of taste. 

Inspite of the mighty empires the West had built and the 
glamour and enlightenment that were associated with it the 
Western society was seething with discontent. Steam and elec¬ 
tricity had polluted its atmosphere. There was, of course, the 
electric light but it did not iUumine the realm of thought nor 
contain a ray of celestial effulgence. 
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This unbounded luxury, this government, this trade, 
But the heart in the unillumined breast unblcst with 
peace; 

Dark is the Frankish country with the smoke of its 
machines, 

This ‘Valley of Blessedness and Hope’ not worthy of 
Divine Splendour. 

A civilisation sick before its prime, at its last gasp. 

The Jews arc likely to be the sole trustees of 

Christ endom. 

Iqbal refers, again and again, to the godless character of 
the Western philosophy of life whose foundation is laid on the 
intolerance of religion and ethics and the favourite pastime of 
which, during all the stages of history, has been the carving of 
new images. In the Mathnawi, Pas Chi Bayed Kard, he says diat 
this wicked Civilisation has been continually at war with men 
of Truth and spreading mischief by installing the idols of Lat' 
and Uzza- in the sacred enclosure of the House of Ka^aba. By 
its sorcery the heart becomes dark and the soul is killed. It is 
the robber that strikes in broad daylight and leaves man a pau- 
per morally, mentally and spiritually. 

Of this civilisation of ungodliness beware ! 

At war which is with men of Truth; 

The mischief-monger nothing but mischief breeds. 

In the Hartn^ it re-instals the idols of Lat and Uzza. 
By its sorcery the eye of the heart is sightless, 

The soul thirsty with its barrenness; 

The joy of eagerness it kills in the heart, 

Nay, the heart itself it destroys. 

The depradalions of the old thief are for all to see. 
Even the tulip cries, ‘What have they done to my scar?’ 


I, 2, Nim«» of Idols worshipped by Pagan Arabs. 

3. The sacred enclosure «f the House of Kji*aba ai Mecca. 
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Annihilation of man is the profession of this Civilisation and 
trade and commerce its sole aim and occupation. As Jong as 
it is predominant in the world there will be no peace among 
men, no selfless love and no sincerity. 

Europe, alas, is ignorant of this state, 

With the Jight of Allah its eye does not sec; 

Nor between the allowed and the prohibited it makei a 
distinction, 

Its wisdom b immature and mission incomplete. 

It makes one community devour the other, 

One sows the seeds, another reaps the harvest; 

In snatching bread from the weak its wisdom lies, 

And in taking away life from his brother’s frame. 

The target of the modem Civilisation is man himself who 
is the source of its energy and animation and the instrument of 
its commerce and industry. The mounting expenditures and 
the rbing cost of living are the creations of Jewish cunning which 
have robbed mankind of the light of faith. Religion, culture 
and wi.sdom must remain a dream until the prevalent outlook 
on life is radically altered. 

Annihilation of man is the business of modern 

civilisation. 

And the cloak it uses is trade. 

Thanks to the banks, these products of Jewish 

ingenuity. 

The light of Truth from man lia.'i departed. 

Till this system from the world is uprooted, 

Religion, wisdom and culture must remain a dream. 

Though young in years the Western Civilisation is gasping 
in the agonies of death and ready to disintegrate. 

A Civilisation sick before its prime, at its last gasp, 

The Jews are likely to be il»e sole trustees of 

Christendom. 

If it docs not die a natural death it will kill itself with its 
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own dagger. A nest built on a tender bough can but be fragile. 
The foundations of the Western Civilisation are weak and un¬ 
stable. Its glass-house cannot withstand the onslaught of time. 
The technological advancemcnl of the West Is a thre at to it and 
the world, x -. 

The arrant intellect that laid bare the treasure's of 
nature, 

In its own nest is threatened by the lightning it 
released. 

The world of profit, trade, deceit and turpitude is crumbl¬ 
ing fast and a new world is struggling to take its place. 

But now a new world is born, the old world is dying, 
The world the dice-throwers of Europe have niade a 
gambling den. 

The Civilisation of the West is not lacking in lustre and tlie 
flame of life burns brightly in it but it docs not possess a Moses 
to whom Divine inspiration may have come and a KhaliF who 
can break the idols and change the fire into a flower-bed. 

In it the intellect thrives and flourishes but a corresponding 
withering away of Jove and other human emotions is also taking 
place. Even the so-called revolutionaries of the modern world 
do not have the courage to shake off the chains of convention 
and come out of their narrow shells. Their progressive outlook 
rcmalri.s a slave lO custom and usage. 

Remember the days I was in the tavern of the W'est, 
The cups of which glittered even more than the mirror 
of Alexander^; 

To wine the intoxicated eyes of bartender, the creator, 
The glance of the cup-bearer to wine-drinkers, the 
Prophet. 


1, Abraham 

2. The allusion ii to the magic mirror which Aleaaader the Great is 
supposed to have poiietfed. 
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Without a Kalim' whose splendour is, without a Khali! 

whose fire, 

Reckless Inlellect the enemy of love’s fortune. 

Its atmosphere is devoid of the heat of impatient sigh, 
And patrons without the stumble of an intoxicated soul. 

Mankind is sick at heart because of Franks, 

And life in perpetual turmoil. 

To its own sword Europe has fallen a victim. 

Under the sky the cult of atheism it founded. 

Man’s troubles all emanate from it, 

Of humanity’s hidden sorrow it is the cause. 

Man is mere water and clay in its sight, 

And life’s caravan without a destination. 

In the West thei^ is, apparently, a profusion of the light of 
knowledge and science but, in fact, this ‘Ocean of Darkness’ is 
without the ‘Fount of Life.*’ The limit of its addiction to 
materialism is that in grandeur and elegance the buildings of 
the banks arc far supecior to those of the Churches. The whole 
edifice of its tr^de is based upon the profit of one man and the 
death of millions. Politics and government, knowledge and 
learning of which the West is excessively proud are meaningless 
concepts behind which there is no reality. The Western leaders 
suck the blood' of men but preach equality and sodal justice 
from the platform. Poverty and unemployment, lewdness and 
intoxication are the gifts of the Western Civilisation to mankind. 
The achievements of the people who are devoid of Divine grace 
do not extend beyond the domains of steam and electricity. In 
a civilisation dominated by machines and characterised by 
exclusive preoccupation with material profit death of the heart, 
destruction of mutual understanding and sympathy and 

1. .The title ofMoMt. 

2. The legendry river (ought by Aleundcr. 
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ntiaction of humaii glory arc certain. 

Though Europe is radiant with the light of knowledge, 
The 'Ocean of Darkness’ is barren of the ‘Fount of 

Life’, 

In splendour, in seduction and in grace, 

The buildings of banks outsoar the Houses of God. 

In appearance it is tV-ade, in reality gambling, 

Prohe for one, for thousands sudden death. 

Science, Philosophy, CpJIcge, Constitution, 

Preach man’s equality and suck men's blood; 

Want and unemployment, Icwdncss and intoxication, 
Arc these mean triumphs of the Occident! 

A nation unblessed by Divine Light, 

Steam and electridty bound its works. 

A more penetrating study of the Western Civilisation is 
found in Iqbal’s Lectures on the Reconslruction of Religious TItouglU 
in Islam. Dwelling upon the out and out materialistic founda¬ 
tions of the ^^’este^n cultural and intellectual design and the 
host of problems it has succeeded in creating for mankind in the 
different spheres of individual and collective existence Iqbal 
remarks: 

“.Wholly shadowed by the results of his intellectual 

activity, the modern man has ceased to live soulfully, i. c., 
from within. In the domain of thought he is living in open 
conflict with himself: and in the domain of political life he is 
living in open conQict with others. He finds hiiDSclf unable to 
control his ruthless egoism and his infinite gold-hunger which 
is gradually killing all higher striving and bringing nothing 
but life-weariness. Absorbed in the Tact', that is to say, the 
optically present source of sensation, he is entirely cut olT from 
the unplumbed depths of his owrt being. In the wake of his 
systematic materialism has at last come that paralysis of energy 
which Huxley apprehended and deplored. 

“Modern atheistic socialism, which possesses all the fervour 
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of a new religiorij has a broader outlook; but having received its 
philosophical basis from the Hegelians of the left wing, it rises 
in revolt against the very source which could have given it 
strength and purpose. Both nationalism and atheistic socialism, 
at least at the present state of human adjustments, must draw 
upon the psychological forces of hate, suspicion and close up his 
hidden sources of' spiritual energy. Neither the technique of 
medieval inysticisin nor nationalism nor atheistic socialism can 
cure the ills of despairing humanity......... 

“It is only by rising to a fresh vision of his origin and 
future, his whence and whither, that man will eventually 
triumph over a society motivated by an inhuman competition, 
and a civilisation which has lost its spiritual unity by its inner 
conflict of religious and political values.*” 

The Western sodety cannot sustain itself without ravage 
competition and ruthless class-conflict. These are the. two 
sources from which it derives its energy and dynarhism. The' 
division between political and religious values and die difleren- 
tiation between matter and spirit have destroyed its organic 
unity. Like all men of insight and understanding Iqbal regards 
Capitalism and Communism to be the two branches of the same 
tree of nialerialism which, notwithstanding the fact that the 
former is Westcim in its origin and tlic other Eastern, join one 
another where the materialistic interpretation of reality and the 
circumscription of luimunity are concerned. Depicting in 
Jawed N'ama, an imaginary meeting with Jamaluddin Afghani 
Iqbal expresses iJie view through him that the West, after 
depriving itself of spiritual values and transcendental truths, is 
trying to seek tlic soul in the stomach though the soul has 
nothing to do with ihc physical structure of life and energy. 
Communism is not capable of looking beyond the belly and, at 
the utmost, it thinks in terms of the equality of stomachs. The 
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ideal of human brotherhood cannot be attained through cconu- 
mic equality alone. For it true Jove, high ethical standards 
and spiritual orientation are necessary. 

The Westerners have lost the vision of heaven, 

They go hunting for the pure spirit in the body. 

The pure soul takes not colour and scent from the 

body. 

And Communism has nothing to do save with the body, 
The religion of that apostle who knevv not truth. 

Is founded upon equality of the belly ] 

The abode of fraternity being in the heart, 

Its roots arc in the heart, not in water and clay. 

In the same way," there is little to choose between Com¬ 
munism and Imperialism when it comes to greed, dis¬ 
order, godlcssness and exploitation. If life in Communism is 
Khurooj (production) in Imperialism it is Kkiraj (taxation). 
Belu'ccn the two stones poor and helpless man is being ground 
like a piece of glaiss. Communism is the enemy of religion and 
morality,and arts and learning, while Imperialism is thirsting 
for the blood of the masses which it sucks from the rich and the 
poor alike. Both of these systcips are motivated by materialism. 
In their outer forms they are fresh and radiant but inwardly dark 
and corrupt. 

The soul of both of them is impatient and restless, 

Roth of them know not God, and deceive mankind. 

One lives by production, the other by taxation, 

And trian is a glnss caught between the two stones. 

The one puts to rout science; religion, art. 

The other robs the body of soul, the hand of bread. 

I Jiiivc perceived botl> drowned in water and clay. 

Both bodily burnished, but uiterly dark of heart. 

Life means a passionate burning, an urge to make. 

To cast in the dead clay the seed of a heart. 

Iqbal i.s convinced that the Western Civilisation cannni 
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save the Islamic World. It can neither solve its problems nor 
give it a new lease of life. He asks how a civilisation which is 
itself in the throes of death can revive and resuscitate others. 
Even the naked truth they cannot see, 

Whose vision servility has blurred; 

How can Iran, Arabia suck new life, 

From the West which itself is at grave’s edge ? 

The West has always ill-requited the East, It has returned 
beneficence with ingratitude, good with evil. Syria gave Christ 
to the West who preached piety and righteousness, compassion 
and kindness and clcmancy and forgiveness but the West 
rewarded it svith oppression, lewdness, intemperance and 
gambling. 

To the Franks the dust of Syria gave, 

The Apostle of chastity, compas!;ion, love. 

The Franks to Syria, in return, have sent, 

Wine, gambling and prostitution. 

Iqbal is mistrustful of the champions of .Modernism, or, 
rather, of Westernisation in the East. He fears that their 
progressivism is merely a pretext for whole-sale surrender to the 
Western philosophy of life. 

The cry of Modernisation in East, I fear, 

Is but a pretence for imitation of the West. 

Deploring the spiritual and intellectual poverty of the. 
advocates of reform and Westernisation he observes; 

Of thy conjuror-cupbcarcrs l have despaired. 

Who in the assembly of the(East have brought an ■ 

empty ewer. 

What new lightning can there be in these clouds. 

When even the old lightning they possess no more? ' 
Blind imitation of olher people’s cultural and intellectual 
attitudes, customs and practices is unacceptable to Iqbal. It is 
a matter of shame, he says, for any commuiiity to do so, to 
speak nothing of the one that has been raised up for the 
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leadership of the world. 

V\'ho in the world of creation is a creativc inan, 

Round him "nme docs not cease to circumambulate. 
Destroy not the wortli of your Ego by imitation, 
Protect it zealously for this pearl is unique. 

Let that community go ahead with the cult of 

Modernism, 

For which the nightly pleasures are ambition’s end. 
The cry of Modernisation in the East, I fear, 

Is but a pretence for the imitation of the West. 

The Islamic countries tliat have degraded themselves to the 
position of being the worthless disciples and imitators of the 
West while, in fact, they were intended to be guides and leaders 
of mankind have been severely taken to task by Iqbal. Speaking 
apparently of the Turks he observes morcin sorrow than in anger 
that; 

Who could as leaders of their Age function, 

The; dotards, alas, have become its slaves. 

In Jawed Nama Iqbal puts the following verses in the movuh 
of Sa’eed Halim Pasha to describe the shallowness and superfi¬ 
ciality of the Turkish Revolution and the intellectual sterility 
an^ iiTiitarivencss'S3f its main architect, Mustafa Katnal, 

Mustafa Kamai, who sang of a great renewal, 

Said the'old image must be cleansed and polished. 

Yet the vitality of the Ka'aba cannot be made new, 

If new Lai and Manat from the West are imported. 

No, the Turks have no new melody in their lute, 

What they call new is only the old tune of Europe. 

No new breath has entered into their breast, 

No design of a new world is in their mind. 

TTurkey perforce goes along with the existing world, 
Melted like wax in the flame of the world we know. 

The Western educational systeih is a slow but unrelenting 
genocide pfacliied on the people of the Bast by the rulers of 
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ihe West. In ihc place of the old and condemned method ol 
physical extermination the Western educationists have perfected 
the technique of casting a whole generation into their mould 
and, with this end, intellectual factories are being set up, from 
place to place, under the sanctified names of schools and colleges, 
The following verses froniAkbar Allahabad! throw a flood of 
light on the detestable plan. 

Pharaoh would not have earned notoriety for- 

infanticide, 

Had the idea of founding a college crossed his mind. 

Rulers of East break the enemy’s head, 

Those of the West alter his nature. 

Iqbal, with a first-hand expericnceof the Weslcrn education¬ 
al design, gives expression to the same idea with greater serious¬ 
ness and solidity. He says : 

Be not complacent about the education you receive, 
Througlt it the soul of a nation they can kill. 

Iqbal denounces the Western educational system as a cons¬ 
piracy against religion and morality. 

Treat its Ego with liie acid of education. 

When it softens, give i^ the shape you please. 

More cllicacious than elixir this acid is, 

A mountain of gold it reduces to dust, 
iqbal was one of the very few fortunate young men who not 
only made the- coast safely after diving full lenglli into the 
ocean of Western education but also brought with them some 
priceless pearls like the restoration of faith in themselves and in 
the eternity and comprehensiveness of the message of Islam. 
Though it is diillcult to say that Iqbal remained completely 
unaffected by Western philosophy and education or that his 
religious understanding wholly conformed to titc teachings of 
the Book (tlie holy Quran) and the Sunnak, the ‘Fire of Namriid’ 
had clcfinitcly failed to dcs(or\'his Islamic Individuality as the 
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case was with liiousaiids of his contemporaries. 

The spell of modern educadon I broke, 

I picked the grain, left the net alone ; 

Gnd knows how in the manner of Ibrahim, 
I sat in its fire easy in mind. 
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Iqbal discovered a number of weaknesses in the modern 
educational system. .He subjected its [faults and inadequacies 
to frank but constructive criticism and also brought them into 
the notice of experts in educational methods. 

When Iqbal speaks of 'schools’, ‘seminaries’ and ‘students’ 
he generally means the Western or Westernised educational 
institutions and their scholars. According to him the present 
system of education is a curse to the firing generations. It is 
doing them an irreparable harm. He is displeased both with 
ilic Madrassn (seminary) and Khanqak ^sufi-lodgey where neither 
the zest for life is witnessed nor the ardour of love, neither know¬ 
ledge is fostered nor idealism. 

I rose downhearted from Madrassa and Khanqah where, 
Neither life is promoted nor love nor knowledge nor 
vision. 

He frowns equally upon the bankruptcy of the schools and 
the soullessncss of the moiiasiries. 

The scljolars of Mndrassa ignorant and listless, 

The hermits of/T/tHHiynA shallow and uiiambUlous. 

Iqbal asserts that modern education, is an evil because it 
neglects both the mental and the moral and spiritual develop¬ 
ment of the younger generations. The result is that a crisis of 
character has overtaken the youth. Having been brought up in 
a lopsided manner it is finding it hard to adjust itself to the 
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environment, to the hard realities of the surrounding world. 
If the young men everywhere arc inclined to be wayward and 
restless it is due to the emotional imbalance that has got created 
in them owing to the defective educational design. A deep 
chasm has been caused between their inner and outer selves, 
between their ntind and body, and knowledge and belief. 
They have developed a split personality. 

The intellect of the present day youtli is bright and reful¬ 
gent but its soul, is dark. Its spiritual degeneration has been 
taking place side by side with mental development. Iqbal knows 
the younger generation Intimately, and, therefore, what he says 
about it and the judgement he passes is not fanciful but realistic. 
He laments that the goblet of the youth is empty and its soul is 
thirsty though outwardly it presents a picture of brightness and 
vitality. Its mind is luminoiis but in so far as discernment and 
perception are concerned it is blind. Hesitation, incertitude 
and despOBidency arc thccharactcristic Iraitsof its personality and 
disappoinlincnt its lot. The young men are Jiol young; they 
are living corpses. They deny thdr own identity but are ever- 
willing to repose faitli in Others. Aliens and strangers arc build¬ 
ing the church and temple out of the Islamic heaven. Tlie ener¬ 
gies of the Muslim youth arc being rritlcrcd at the doorstep of 
the tavern. It has grown Indolent, sloihiul and case-loving. 
So unbounded is its apathy, torpor and insipidity that the .•>lir- 
rings of ambition arc hardly felt in its bosom. The inodern 
educational system has blunted its sou! .and rendered it virtually 
lifcic.ss. 

Among the Muslim young men the unawareness of the Self 
and indifference towards ilicir destiny arc widespread. Uiidcr 
the influence of the Western GiviHsaiioii the Muslim youth is 
ready to barter away its soul for a few crumbs of bread. The 
mentors of the rising generations being thenisclves igiioranl of 
their true worth take little interest in teaching them the secrets 
of grcatiicM and nobility. Thty are Muslim.s yci unaware of 
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the joy of death and unacquainted with the power of Tawheed 
(the doctrine of Monotheism . They feel no compunction in 
borrowing idols from the WesL These 'sons of Harem’ are not 
averse to making a pilgrimage to the ‘street of infamy’ and 
prostrating themselves at the ‘fectofthe mistress’. The West 
has killed them without shedding a drop of blood. Their intc' 
lect is defiant, their hearts arc dead and their eyes arc shame¬ 
less. Even the worst of shocks and disasters do not make an 
impression on them. Their knowledge and learning, faith and 
politics, ideas and emotions arc all motivated by materialism. 
No wave of yearning rises in their hearts, Uieir minds are devoid 
of loftiness and a state of enervation and stagnation has settled 
on their entire existence. 

The idols of modern days carved in the school, 

Bear neither tlic touch of .Azar' nor possess charm. 

My complaint against mentors of the school is this: 

To eaglets they impart the lesson of earlhllnes.s. 

People of the seminary have strangled thee, 

Wherefrom the sound of JMi-a-lHaUnli^ can ennie? 

Docs the Mndrnssrt possess die beauty of ihouglu? 

Is the joy of mystery in the Kbanqah present ? 

From the wine of faith Ls the warmth of life, 

Grant this liquid fire. Oh Lord, to seminary too. 

Is this ihe whole fortune ol’lhc modern world— 

Luminous mind, gloomy heart, arrant eye ? 


1. 'rite father rjf Ibrahint who waj a famnus idol-niakei* 

2. \leaiiing, H'fierc is rtf> Cod save One OoH. 
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Ah ! the hot-blooded youth of the school— 

Hapless victim of the witchery of West. 

The young are thirsty, their cup is emnty. 

Their visages arc polished, souls dark, intellects bright. 

Devoid of vision, bereft of faith, shorn of hope, 
Nothing in the world did his eye perceive. 

The worUdess men, untrue to tlicmsclves, servile to 
others, 

The architect of the temple, from their clay, has laid 
the bricks 

Nevertheless, Iqbal is not dismayed. He has an unshakable 
faith in the growing generations and his poems arc full of liope 
and encouragement for the youth. 

I am in love with young men who, 

Cast their noose on the stars. 

Grant the youth my morning wail 1 

To the eaglets give again fcaiheis and wiiigsl 

O Lordl I have but one wisii— 

Give to all and sundry the gift of my forcsigli.il 
A glimpse of his hopes and expectations can Ijc .seen in 
Khhab Bn yawanon-i-hlom {An Address to the Young Men of 
Islam) and some other poems. His message to the .sciiol.irs of 
Muslim University, Aligarh, for instance, contains the following 

From the passion of Hart:n is the glory of Arabia, 

Its place is different, its law unique. 

The poem, Ek J^aujawan ke Jfam (To a Young Man), is also 
riclily repieseiitativc of his ideas and feelings. 

Your sofas arc from Europe, your fine carpers from 
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My eyei wrep blood when I see such pampered ways 
among young mra! 
For what are rank and office, what even the pomp of 
Chosroet, when 

You neither like Haider' brave the wwld, nor scorn it 
like Salman^I 

Not in the glittering modem world is that contentment 
to be found: 

It is the splendour of the True Believer, his ladder 
reared on faith. 

^'Vhen the eagle spirit is awakened in the youth, 

Its destination appears to it far olf in the skies. 

Hope on! In despair is the decline of mind and soul. 
The True Believer’s hopes are among the confidants of 

God. 

Your resting-place is not in the vaulted palace of the 
kings. 

Your are a falcon; build your nest upon the mountain 
rocks. 

Iqbal feels deeply hurt when he sees Muslim young men 
influenced more by alien ideologies than Islam. In his poem 
FnUafa-zada Sytd (To a Philosophy-stricken Son of 

Syed) he writes; 

Had you not lost your Selfhood, 

You would not be a slave to Bergson ; 

The end of intellect is non-presence. 

Philosophy is removal from life. 

The soundless notes of thought, 

Are death for the love of action. 

By faith the way of life b sustained. 

Faith is the secret of Mohammad and Ibrahim. 

1. Hazrki All 

'i. A prince of Iran wbo, leaving liis all. went to Arabia, embraced lilam 
and became a Compauion of (be Pn^het. 
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. Hold fast to the teachings of Mohammad, 

You are the son of Ali, from Bu A!i' keep away ; 

Since the discerning eye you do not possess, 

The Leader of the Quraish 'S better than dial of 
Bokhara. 

Iqbal holds the modern educational system responsible for 
Che moral and ipirilual decay of llie Muslims. lie says that the 
younger generation is devoid of inner wanntli and lacking in 
piety. Its longue is sharp but there is not a tear of repentance 
in its eye nor the fear of God in its heart. 

The eye that is bright with cpllyriuni of the West, 

It’s alluring, it's eloquent, but not moist. 

He lays the blame squarely at the door of modern education¬ 
al institutions. Another source of evil is the excessive rational¬ 
ism which dampens the spirit by advancing the argument of 
gain and expediency at each step. 

Yet another cause of moral and intellectual degeneration is 
Immoderate inaierialisni and exa^erated reliance on worldly 
means and resources and the deplorable habit of regarding 
employment and the earning of place and position to be ihc end 
of education. 

O high-soaring bird, death is preferable to the 

sustenance. 

Which clips the wings and arrests the flight. 

The main drawback of the modern education is that it is 
governed by Ma^ash {material life) and not Mo.^'nd (Futurity). 
It deprives the nightingale of its song and the nature nf its 
beauty. It docs not provide bread but takes away the soul. 

It stole the song from nightingale’s breast, 

And the old fire from the tulip's blood; 

Of this school and learning you arc proud, 

Which placed not bread in the hand but took away life. 
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^^c^c^iess(y 7qljal exposes the criminal character of modern 
education and places his finger on its tender spots with un¬ 
erring accuracy. Excessive emphasis on means of subsistencCj 
undue expediency, artificial culture and Imiiadve living are its 
foremost gifts to mankind. 

The modern Age is your Angel of Death, 

Deprived you of soul by giving anxiety for bread ; 

Your schooling has estranged you from high passion, 
That forbade Uic mind from toiling at evasion; 

Nature endowed >-ou with a falcon’s sight, 

Slavery stuffs a wren’s eyes in your sockets; 

The school has hidden from them all secrets, 

That are laid bare in the solitudes of hill and desert. 
One of Iqbal’s grievances against modern education is that 
it breeds self-indulgence, passivity and inaction and converts 
the ocean of life into a stagnant pool. 

His prayer for the student is : 

God bring you acquainted with some storm, 

The waters of your sea arc lidclcss and still. 

The modern educational scheme, again, serves as an instru* 
mem of Western Imperialism in the East. It promoies the 
thoughtless imitation of Western citsconis, practices and ideals 
and paves the way for colonialism. It forces the Western men¬ 
tal attitudes upon the people of the Orient and creates new 
problems in the guise of social and economic advancement. By 
undermining the age-old Eastero values and traditions it seeks 
to give rise to a society which, in the words of Macaulay, is Eas¬ 
tern in name and origin but Western in content and reality, 

For the reason that the Western education is conceived in 
atheism, or, at least, in mental unrest and mtcllectual anarchy, 
it instils the same ills and evils into the minds of the young and 
engenders skepticism, discontent and turmoil under the cover 
of rationalism and free-thinking. In Iqbal’s view blindness is 
better than a distorted vision and ignorance is preferable to 
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scholarly ungodliness. 

Take il fiotn me that the blind 

Is belter than him whose vision is crooked; 

Take it from me, the good-doing simpleton 
Is belter than the sage who denies God. 

Iqbal repeatedly questions the usefulness of scientific 
achievements that may enable man to conquer space and fiy 
in the air but sweep him off his feet and dislodge him from his 
spiritual moorings. 

Of What use the sky-measuring intellect, 

Which revolves round the stars and planets; 

And floats aimlessly in the boundlessness of the 

atmosphere, 

I,.ike a .speck of cloud on the shoulders of wind ? 

The contemporary educational system tends to reduce the 
worth and value of man before machines, industries and oilier 
manifestations of material progres-s although he is the 'desired 
pearl of the ocean of creation’ and the‘gathered crop of the 
cornfield of existence’. The world should be subservient to 
man, not man to the world. 

Put down not the limp of desire from your hand, 
.Attain the state of yearning and rapture ; 

Lose not your Ego on the world’s crossroad, 

Destory the crossroad and return to yourself. 

Draw botli the worlds to yourself. 

Not that you ran away from your existence; 

See your present in the light of the past, 

Today from yesterday none nan separate. 

You bear no resemblance to the man of God, 

He, a master of the universe, you a slave ; 

Present in you not even the quest of the shore, 

He within him possesses the depths of the oceans. 
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Human understanding remains imperfect without Heavenly 
favour and Divine revelation. To make it free and unrestrai¬ 
ned before the attainment of matorily is to invite capriciousness 
and pervenity. Iqbal has written an illuminating Qila' under 
the title of Azadi-i-Fikr (Freedom of Thought). It reads : 

Freedom of thought for ihetn is ruinous, 

Who do not posses a disciplined mind; 

If mind is immature, freedom of thought, 

Is the way to make a man a beast. 

The manner In which unripe ideologies are becoming wide¬ 
spread in the East and ill-digested ideas arc giving rise to men¬ 
tal discontent in the world is also the outcome of the modern 
craze of giving the dignified name of philosophy to every brain¬ 
wave. 

People of the seminary entangled in labyrinth of their 
learning, 

Who, in the Modem Age, cares to keep the count of 
good and ill ? 

In another poem entitled, Asr-i-fiazir (Modern Age), Iqbal 
points out the fundamental drawbacks of both the Orient and 
the Occident. He says that the unseemly haste and impatience 
of the technological Age has destroyed the solidity of everything 
and reduced philosophy to a haphazard collection of incoherent 
ideas. Love had failed to find its legitimate place in the Wes¬ 
tern design of living because atheism had left no axis about 
which it could revolve and intellect had not 1>ecn able to attain 
its rightful place in the East because there was no consistency 
of thought in it. 

Mature ideas, fully developed thought, where is one to 
seek ? 

The climate of the present times keeps everything un¬ 
ripe. 

1. A kind of veric in which the meaning of the first verse uf each stanza 
is completed in the last. 
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The school gives the rein to the intelleci hiil, 

Love leaves the ideas vague, inconsislent, disordered. 

Love is dead in the West thanks to atheistic bent of 
inind, 

Intellect in the East is servile owing to inconsistency 
of thought. 

The n^odern education encourages a blind imitation of the 
West among the youth till no spirit of originoiiLy or inclcpcrdent 
action is left. The world itself is a slave to convention but tlic 
educational institutions are even more narrow and bigoted where 
men of exceptional ability take pride in being turncoats, oppor¬ 
tunists and timeservers instead of functioning as lenders of their 
Age. 

If the culture of the rubies of Badakshan' be the aim, 

The reflection of the wayward sun is futile. 

The world in the web of convention i.s caught. 

Of what worth the school, the endeavour of ilic 

scholars ? 

Those who could as leaders of their Age function, 

The dotards, alas, have become its slaves. 

Iqbal maintains that the Muslim youth has no exbtcnce of 
its own ; it is a shadow of the West and even the artificial life it 
leads is bojTowcd. The new generation is a structure of flesh 
and matter hammered into sliapc by the artisans of the West 
but into which they have not breathed the soul. It is like a 
scabbard which though ornatnenfed docs not contain the sword. 
Iqbal bitterly remarks that in the sight of the young the existence 
of God is a myth bat in his view their own existence is shado,wy 
and unreal. 

Your being takes all its light from Europe : 

You are the four walls her architects have built; 
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But mud untenanted j» the edifice, 

An empty scabbard embellished with fioweiy gilt. 

To your mind God’s existence stands not proved; 

Your own existence is unproved, to mine. 

This only is life—the Self’s spark shining out; 

Take heed to it ! I do not see youra shine ! 

The Western cducaiioiutl scheme has crushed the spirit of 
the Muslim youth and instead of firing it with hope and ambi¬ 
tion filled its soul with distress and disgust. It has taught the 
young men to live ostentatiously, made them soft and effeminate 
and rendered them incapable of standing up to the challenge of 
life. Iqbal regards the education to be worthless tvhich robs 
the crusader of his manly qualities and deprives him of his 
weapons by supplying the goods of luxury in the battlefield of 
life. 

Iqbal fervently appeals to the benefactors of the rising gene¬ 
rations and wlien he gives e-xpression to the following sentiments 
through a loving teacher and an affectionate guardian it appears 
that the agony of the whole world lias compressed itself into his 
heart and the grief of the entire MilUl has taken possession of 
his existence. 

O old man of Harem ! Give up the habits of monastery, 
Understand the significance of my morning wail; 

May .Allah keep thy young men safe. 

Impart to them the lesson ofScIfliood, self-denial; 
Teach them the ways of piercing the rock, 

The West has taught them the art of glass-blov\'ing; 
Two hundred years of slavery have broken their hearts, 
Think out some remedy for tlieir confusion now; 

I speak out thy secrets in the paroxysm of madiics.s, 
Make some allowance for my distress too. 
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Iqbal’s views on knowledge and learning were typically his 
own. They stemmed from his own mental and spiritual aware¬ 
ness. About poetry and literature he felt that the aptitude for 
it and the refinement of taste were God-given gifts by which a 
revolution could be brought in the Hvesofmen. People could be 
roused through them to launch a heroic struggle against the 
depravity of the environment and to revive and establish 
sound and healthy values and traditions. The pen of a 
poet or writer should, therefore, possess the quality of the 
‘rod’ and the ‘luminous hand’ of Moses and of the ‘breath’ 
of Jesus. He should be willing and able to perform the duty of 
the guidance and upliftment of mankind through love and 
compassion as well as anger and sternness. 

A literature produced merely for emotional satisfaction or 
induced by avarice or any other untvorthy sentiment is a waste 
of lime and •fticrgy. it serves no useful purpose. It is mis¬ 
conceived as well as misdirected. In a poem he says that he is 
not indifferent to the appredation of beauty, he does rot deny 
It, for it is an inborn urge, a natural instinct, but what good 
can a sickly.litcralure do to the society which is incapable of 
evoking a positive and energetic response in the people. For 
what transforms poetry into magic and magic into a miracle is 
the resdessness, warmth and vitality of a living heart. Unless the 
rich, warm blood of life flows through the lines of a poem it can 
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neither move the hearts nor inspire the minds, Willi deep 
anguish he asks poets, writers and artists of ivhat worth is tlie 
thirst for knowledge that does not go beyond the apparent and 
fails to reach the reality of things. What purpose can the 
passionate lyrics of the poet or the magical conipasitions of the 
musician serve if they do not awaken the hearts and impart life 
to the atmosphere? The morning breeze blows in vain if it 
does not carry the message of spring to the garden. 

Valuable is the taste for Art, ye men of vision ; 

But vision that perceives not the Reality is 

worthless . 

The goal of Art is the flame of iminorlal life, 

Not a spasm or two that vanish like sparks. 

O ‘rain of spring’ if thy produce no tumult in the 

ocean’s bosom, 

^Vhat is the worth of th^ sliell and pearl ? 

The song of the poet or the minstrel's strain — 

Worthless Is the zephyr that makes the garden 

depressed. 

Without a miracle nations do not rise in the world, 

What Art is devoid of the striking power of the Rod 
of Moses? 

Sucli is the sublimity oflqbal’s art that when he observes 
the intellectual poverty arid hollowness of his contemporaries 
he is forced to conclude that like the whole of the East ^ the 
Muslim World, too, is obsessed with .sex. The poets and writers 
of the World of Islam arc .constantly engrossed in the thought 
of woman, the musicians never lire of singing her praises, the 
sculptors carve her images in clay and stone and the artists see 
the reflection of her beauty at all places. A netv intellectual 
concept of Wabdalul Shuhtu! (Ute Unity of Manifestation) has 
replaced the traditional pantheistic doctrine of Wahdatul Wi{jud 
(the Unity of Being) in which the world begins and ends with 
the fair sex. The vulgar sensualism of the intellectuals and 
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artists has been condemned by Iqbal in these words ; 

Their fantasy the death-bed of love and passion. 

In their dark brains lire nations lie entombed ; 

In their studios Death’s portrait is made. 

The art of these high priests sickens of life ; 

They hide from mortal eyes the life’s high places, 
Arouse the flesh, put the spirit to sleep ; 

Oh, India’s painters, poets, story-writers 1 
The woman sits astride on their nerves. 

On philosophy and other intellectual sciences, also, Iqbal’s 
viewpoint is illustrative of his general approach to life. He 
believes that an ideology which is not sustained by the spirit of 
active effort and the sentiment of sacrifice cannot endure. If a 
system of thought confines itself to abstract reasoning, specu¬ 
lative hair-splitting or metaphysical pattern-weaving and fights 
shy of entering into the arena of practical life and grappling 
with social realities it is bound to shrivel up and lose its 
validity, 

Philosophy not written with the blood of heart, 

Is either dead or in the throes of death. 

Iqbal’s wide study and experience of the -world had taught 
him chat it was futile to look up to philosophy for the solution 
of problems fundamental to human existence. Its glossy shell 
was empty. It did not contain the pearl of life. Philosophy had 
no guidance to ofler to mankind in its struggle for survival and 
advancement. For a icompreheosive programme of life Iqbal 
falls back upon the message of Islam. He commends his own 
example to a rationalist friend. “I came from the slock of ido¬ 
laters and my ancestors used to worship the pagan deities,” he 
says. “There is Brahmin blood in my veins. Yet I came out of 
the fold of infidelity and embraced Islam. You, on the other 
hand, are of Haihimite descent and related by blood to the 
‘Leader of the ancients and the modems’*. The high distinction 
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of being the Prophet’s progency belongs to you. But, having 
renounced him you arc groping in the labyrinth of unproved 
ideas and vain conjectures while I,(Indian philosophy may be 
said to be the marrow of whose bones),hold rationality to be the 
'veil of truth’ and the opiate which causes the weakening of the 
moral and physical fibre of man and makes him an escapist. 
Even Hegel is as empty-handed, speculative and hypothetical as 
anyone. The Same of the heart burns no more in your life; you 
have lost your Individuality, and,hcnce, have become thecamp- 
followcr of Bergson. What the world needs is the mesasgc of 
life which philosophy does not ppssess. The Believer's Acan' is 
the call of awakening that rouses the world from sleep and 
illumines it. Only the legacy of Mohammad and Ibrahim (May 
the Peace and Blessings of God be upon whom) can bring about 
order and organisation in faith and life. O Son of AH, how 
long will you follow in the steps of Avicenna 1 The Leader of the 
Quraish is far more worthy of allegiance than the leader of 
Bokhara”. 

Hold fast to the teachings of Mohammad, 

You arc the son of Ali, from Bu Ali keep away. 

Modern education, in fine, has been a failure. It has not 
succeeded in raising up a generation which could employ its know¬ 
ledge to lay the foundation of a healthy society in which man 
was at peace with himself. It is well-versed in the topography 
of the North Pole and knows all about the flora and fauna of 
Africa but pays little heed to the discovery of humanity and the 
awareness of Self. It has Icamt to control and use steam, electri¬ 
city and nuclear power but has no idea of its own strength. 
It has subjugated the world but taken no steps to discipline itself. 
The modern man flies in the air and swims in the water but 
cannot walk properly on the earth. 

It all is the fault of contemporary education which has 
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disturbed the moral and emotional equipoise of the youth. The 
modern man is equipped with Power but lacking in Vision. 
Iqbal sorrowfully remarks that “the conqueror of the solar radia¬ 
tion could not brighten his own destiny^ the seeker of the orbits 
of the stars could not chalk out a course of action for himself 
and the master of science could not mark the difference between 
good and evil.” 

He who enchained the sunbeams could not 
Unfurl file dawn on life’s dark night; 

He sought tiic orbits of ibc stars, yet could not 
Travel his own thought’s world; 

Entangled in the labyrinth of his learning, 

Lost count of good and ill. 

To draw, finally, the proCrait of an ideal Muslim young- 
man from what Iqbal felt and thought and prayed andpreachedi 
he is a man of unblemished character^ his youth is clean and. 
spotless; his blow is deadly and he is as strong as a lion in war and 
as soft as silkinpeaee. Hcacquitshimselfwellbothin combatand 
in friendship. Hu is gentle of speech and stern in action. His 
desires are few and bis aims arc high. He is contented in 
poverty and rich in indigence, self-respecting in want and bene¬ 
volent in prosperity. He prefers death to a life of dishonour. 
Sometimes, he is the dew that cools the heart of the tulip, and, 
sometimes, the storm that causes an upheaval in the bosoms of 
the oceans. He turns into a raging torrent if the mountains 
beset his path and passes like a singing brook through tlic bed¬ 
chamber of love. He is an emhpdiment of Abu Bakr’s faith, 
All's valour, Abu Zarr’s contciitment and Salman’s devotion. 
His faith is a lamp of guidance in the dark night of the wilder¬ 
ness and his life is an example of manly courage and fortitude, 
of Mnrniii’s wisdom and forcsighr. He likes martyrdom better 
than worldly power and rule. He casts hb noose on the 
stars and enslaves the forces of nature. The loftiness of his 
character is the envy of the angels and his existence is a challenge 
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to falsehood and inSdeliCy. Even the whole world cannot pay 
his price nor can he be bought by any one except by his Loi cJ. 
His noble ideals have lifted him above tlie triviality of the world 
and its empty allurements. The deceptions of sound and colour 
mean nothing to him and he refuses to follow and imitate the 
peacocks and nightingales of the modern civilization, disdain¬ 
fully proclaiming: 

Nightingale is nothing but sound, 

And peacock no 'more than colour. 
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Fine arts, in Iqbal's scheme of things, occupy a place of no 
less importance than the more serious and productive l>renchcs 
of human skill and endeavour. He regards the artists to 
be the teachers of Jiucnanily and the harbingers of Apostolic 
revolution. Opposed, as Iqbal is, to the employment of aesthetic 
abilities for petty gain and cheap entertainment he wants them 
to be brought into play for the growth and development of the 
1^0. 

He believes that painting, music and sculpture instead of 
getting involved with the external phenomena and immediate 
object of perception should try to capture tiie inner richness of 
man. The true endeavour of art and learning, faith and vvisdom 
ought to be to arouse and evolve the latent potentialities of the 
human personality. Iqbal rejects the idea of a closed and prede¬ 
termined universe and the sign of a decadent belief or literature, 
according to him, is that it gets divorced from reality and shuts 
its eyes to the hard facts of life. 

Music and poetry, statecraft and knowledge, faith and 

art, 

All of them possess a tnatcbless pearl; 

If they protect the they’re the e.ssence of life. 

And if they don't, fiction and witchery. 

Nations in the world have come to grief, 

When faith and literature with Selfhood have parted. 
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Iqbal it not intolcfant of fine artt. He does not ques¬ 
tion their usefulness but gives lliem their proper place. He 
sincerely appreciates the creativity of the artists but with the 
difference that poetry, literature and philosophy take precedence 
in his Judgement, over music, sculpture and architecture because 
they have^their roots in thought and intellect. 

Radiance of modern Age is ffom freshness of thought, 
Bricks and stones do not the worlds make. 

'rbe courage of those who delve Into Ego, 

Has from this stream produced oceans without end. 

The vicissitudes of time he alone overcomes, 

Who with every breath creates life eternal. 

Jmt as Iqbal has his own way of using terms like ‘Jlm-o- 
Jshq {knowledge and love), ^Aql-o-Dil (mind and heart), Faqr-o- 
Khiidi (contentment and Bgo), Qaldndari-oShahini (detachment 
and falconism) in the.same manner his Junoon (frenzy) is not 
•devoid of understanding and judgement. He employs it to 
indicate the ecstasy of love and the earnestness of the heart. It 
signifies the feeling of fulfilment and exaltadon which works 
wonders and causes superoatural deeds to happen. Junoon, in 
Iqbal’s phrascolt^y, denotes the attainment of the state of 
completest coordination and harmony between the body and 
spnriz for a particular purpose. 

I tell you what the life of a Muslim is, 

It’s the height of adventure, culmination of frenzy. 

As in life so,also,in fine arts Iqbal likes to sec the predomi- 
naoce o£ Junoon and utmost sincerity and application on the 
part of the arose. But-for the blossoming of love and frenzy 
it is not necessary to go into wilderness. They can thrive in 
^iety as well. 

Who knows junoon has other glories too. 

Provided it is not coufioed to forest and hill. 

In the overcrowded school it can thrive. 

Wilderness, not at all, is essential for it. 
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In another Ghozal he says ; 

I have seen such jiinoon iiJso, 

That has stitched the destiny’s ercots; 

Perfect in the art of drunkenness is he, 

Whose intoxication depends not on wine. 

Elaborating on his views on art and literature Iqbal, in the 
course of an article, remarks that the foremost duty of an artist 
is the affirmation of Individuality because ‘immortality’ is achie¬ 
ved only through the expression of the Ego and tlic affirmation 
of Existence. The artist should start from his own being in 
order to reach the heart of the universe. He must not neglect 
Selfhood in the .•itates of ‘unity in diversity’,‘'privacyincompany’ 
and ‘collective selflessness^ for the material world is always-eager 
to absorb everything like clay. Only such works of art and 
literature can be said to be eternal in which the onward move- 
menc from the matter to the spirit is evident. Iqbal, also, feels 
that the artist should seek out the possibilities of beauty within 
himself and not in the external phenomena. 

To seek beauty beyond oneself is erroneous, 

What we are after lies not in front. 

In other words, art should not stop at wkal it is? It should 
gn ahead and concern itself svith whal it should be? 

Though not Infidelity, it’s not much removed from it 
cither— 

That in the Present and the Apparent, Man of Truth 
be caught; 

Despair not! Many a revolution is still to come, 

The blue revolving dome is not bereft of new stars. 

Iqbal regards Uic zest for living, earnestness of love and 
awareness of the Self to be the pre-requisites of the affirmation 
of Existence. 

O thou! Under the sk>’ whose effulgence is like a 
spark, 

Who can tell thee what the stages of Existence are ? 
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Art which is devoid of the substance of Ego, 

Alas for the sculpture, poetry and music ! 

School and seminary nothing but non-Existcnce teach, 
Learn to Exist for thou art and shall be ! 

The artist should know himself before he can attain the 
stage of the realisation and bold alRrmation of Selfhood. The 
development of the Ego cannot materialise before, what Iqbal 
calls, the blending of /^'aoz (capriciousness) with Nayai (hmi> 
blcness) and the ‘turning away of the diop from the ocean’. 
The limit of Iqbal’s sensitiveness is chat he describes the Sajda' 
in rSaiii-iZ to be symbolic of Selflessness and Qnjfnm- of Selfhood 
and wishes to preserve the individuality of submission even in 
the absorption of prayer. 

Thy half-opened eyes arc still faulty of vision, 

Thy Existence, even now, a mystery to thee; 

Thy humbleness is still unadorned with coquetry, 

For ihy A^aiiiaz even now, is devoid of Qoyam\ 

The .strings of lily Ego’s harp are still broken. 

For thou art, even now, ignorant of Rumi’s .song. 

The poet frowns upon the art which leads one away, from 
life and destroys Selfhood and in wliich tlie material world is the 
ultimate end and purpose and man Is treated as a plaything. 
Hr. dislikes the modem theatre and opera for the reason that 
tliey arc soulless and artificial. In thi-in man beconies the 
Tnmnshu (show; spectacle) and the world the Tamnshatt {.spec- 
talor). 

The shrine of thy existence is incandescent with 

Selfhood, 

What is life but Ego’s Joy, heat and permanency? 
Higher than the moon and Plaedia.s its place, 

From its light thy being nnd attributM. 


I . Krieullng and loiiching; ihr foreliead to the gnncntl 
2. Thr pusttii'c of standing erect. 
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The I'eceptacle thine, the Ego of another, God 'forbid 1 

Revive not the trade of Lai' and Manat*. 

The triupaph of drama that thou ceaseiit to be, 

If thou art gone,£go’s warmth rentains nor life’s ii^usic. 

Likewise, Iqbal wants painting to convey the message of the 
development of human personality. The spiritual concent of the 
Oriental art attracts while the modern abstract art of the West 
repels him. He relishes the portrayal of nobler thoughts and 
scntirucnis. His partiality for the beautitude, warmth and spiri¬ 
tuality of the Eastern art is very clear. 

What grieves me is that modem sculptors. 

Have lost the eternal ecstasy of die East. 

You have perceived Nature and unveiled it too, 

Show your Selfhood in its mirror then. 

Music he wants to pulsate with life. It should be expressive 
of the tumult and CxcLlcmcitt, fire and flame of the heart. Iqbal 
likes the blood of the musician to flow into the chords of his 
instrument. He should not only be a mastcrof pitch and rhythm 
but also possess a feeling heart and a seosidvc soul. 

Wherefrom did the quality of wine come in the wail of 

flute? 

From the heart of the flauUst? Or, from reed? 

What heart is ? From where is its strength derived? 

How does its throb overturns the throne of Chosroes? 

Why in its life is the life of nations? 

Why from moment to moment its state alters? 

The empires of Syria, Rome and Raf'—why arc they, 

Not worth a dime in the sight of a man of heart? 

The day the minstrel understands the mysteries of 

heart, 

Know Chat all the stages of art are reached. 


I. &. 2. Namej of idols worsliipiied by Pagan .Arabs. 
3. Name of ibe capital of Persian Fraq (Parlhia). 
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What Iqbal seeks is the eternal melody, the timeless song 
and the fire-breathing ntusician whose tunc may not be like a 
flash of the 'lightning of destruction’ but ‘a rniracic of survival 
and permanence.^ 

The wonderhou.se of moon and stars may vanish, 

You should remain, and your ethereal song. 

The doctors of Selfhood regard which as lawful, 

The melody is still in quest of a minstrel, 

If the message of death be in music concealed, 
Forbidden in my eyes are rebeck, harp and flute. 

With his" breath he poisons tJic tune, 

The musician whose heart is impure. 

Iqbal condemns the music and sculpture which enthrall the 
spirit of man as the ‘line arts of the slaves’. He believes that 
song and music do not instil life but deal out death by sapping 
-the energies and producing the tendency to avoid the undesirable 
realities by indulging in pleasant fantasies. Because of them the 
tenderness of the heart degenerates into a feeling of melancholy 
and lifc-wcarincss. They do not even bestow the pain which 
obliterates all suffering. The healing touch is missing in them 
because they are immersed in pessimtsni and despair. 

Miusic should be like a rising tide, sweeping away all the 
traces of sorrow and depression. It sEiould be nourished by the 
sweet madness of love and steeped in the blood of the heart. 
The glory of music is that it transcends sound and modulation 
and enters into the realm of the infinite. 

D’you know in music there comes a stage, 

When speech flourishes without the aid of words? 

Music without a message is meaningless, and message, in 
the words of Maulana Rum, is what exercises an ennobling 
influence on the Hstcner.t and protects them against enslavement 
to external form and structure. 
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Meaning is what, by itself, seizes you, 

Makes you indifferent to form and contour. 

Meaning is not what makes a man purblind, 

And liciglucus the effect of pattern and style. 

About modern sculpture Iqbal feels iliat it is distinguished 
neither by the spirit of Ibrahim nor by the art of Arar but is 
simply crazy. What goes on in its nauie is the carving and 
chiselling of death. Unanimated by faith the sculptor weilds 
his cliisel and iiaminer without a sense of purpose. There Is no 
spirit of seeking in him, nor the will to create. He is simply a 
wage-earner and a -slave to popular preference. He has no feel¬ 
ing or judgcincnl of his own. The sculptor seeks beauty in the 
external manifestations of nature while it is, essentially, an inner 
experience. 

The artist who views man and the universe from the same 
angle and regards them both to be no more than the products 
of water and clay fails to do justice to himself. His works arc 
always wanting in originality, both of conception aud design. 

The moment man supposed himself to be of the cartli. 
The light of Divinity within him died. 

As Moses out of Selfhood stepped. 

His hand was darkened and staff became a rope. 

Life without the miraculous is not anything, 

But this secret to everyone is not known. 

The artist shotild not only unvul nature but also make an 
improvement on it through the supernatural element within him 
and lay (iie foundaium.s of a new existence. He should try to 
fill the void in life by pulling his own soul into it. 

To remove every Inadequacy is your glory, 

With the fullness of your soul. 

Criterion of good and evil is your conscience, 

Your arc,the mirror of vice and virtue. 

Before the artist embarks upon the conquest of the world 
he should overmaster himself and devciop his Ego. \Vheii the 
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individual, (hus, fulfils himsdr he rises above the cosmes and 
becomes a vital part of tiic grand design of creation. 

Set down the foot not siowJy in the woodlands of 

desire. 

Seize the world that within you lies. 

Weak-and vanquisiicd? Overcome yourself and be 
triumphant, 

If you are in scarcli of God seek yourself out. 

Skilled in case you are In self conquest, 

Conquest of tlic world will be easy for you. 

As against music and sculpture Iqbal has a greater liking for 
architecture, but here, too; he is more impressed by structures 
which convey a dcdniic message and whose foundations are laid 
in love. He sees the Palace of AI-Hainara in Spain but it makes 
little impression on bun while he is bewitched by the Mosque of 
Cordova. ‘The Al-Haoiara”, says he, “did not impress me 
much but the visit to the Mosque of Cordova jiiadu an impact 
on my feelings the like of which 1 had not experienced before”. 

Similarly, the jE*aris Mosque holds no fascination for (lie 
poet for the simple reason that it docs not go beyond being a 
piece of arcliitectural ct^ancc. 

VVbac'should my eyes see of arcltiicct’s skill? 

This shrine of the West knows nothing of God ; 

Is it a mosque ? Nay, the spell-weavers of llic West, 

Have scDU^Ied an idol-hall’s soul in its carcass. 

And who built this palace of idols? 

The same robbers whose hands have turned Damascus 
Into a desert. 

The ruins of MtisjuUi-QuwaliU Fslam, built by Qutbuildin 
Albak, produce a lasting effect on bis mind since they tell of the 
deep sincerity and resoluteness of the days when Islam iind made 
its advent into India and pitched its tent in ihl.t strange land. 

What In iny unillumincd briuisi is h-fi? 

La fla/i is dead, frustration rife, ctiUiiisiasni gone. 
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Even Nature’s eye will recognise me not, 

The place of Mahmud is diSerent from that of Ayaa’. 
Why should of thy massiveness the Muslim not be 
ashamed? 

Years of servitude, have they not turned him into a rock? 
Worthy of thee is the Namaz of the true Believer, 

In whose Takbir^ battle between Existence and Non* 
existence is fought 

Gone from me b the warmth of feeling, 

Without effulgence is my prayer and invocation. 

My Azan is bereft of grandeur and sublimity, 

Is the Sajda of such a Muslim acceptable to thee? 

Iqbal extols the buildings constructed by Q,utbuddin Aibak, 
Sher Shah and Shahjahan as 'the architecture of the free-born’ 
and says that anyone who possesses a living heart will realise, on 
seeing these magnificent monuments, how their builders have 
given expression to their Individuality. They have compressed 
an age into a moment. From their massiveness the viewer 
acquires hrmiiess of character. Highmlndcdncss, manly courage 
and determination arc writ large over their bricks and stones, 
“Whose places of genuflexion these stones are?” Iqbal ask.s in 
wonderment and, then, he cries out, "Don’t ask me! Men of 
the heart alone can tell what passes in the soul. I know only 
this much that a forehead not adorned with the lance of filallnh^ 
is not wortiiy of prostration in this shrine.” 

Ill me not the lance of Hlalhih, 

Un-wovthy of tliis shrine am 1. 

In the same way, Iqbal pays a glowing iribuic to the Taj 
Mahal. "Looking at the Taj on a moonlit night”, he says, "it 
appears that its mau-blc slabs arc flowing like water and a 


1. Aval was ilie lavmiriic Slav.: anri iniiniate of MahmuH of Gliaziii, 

2. Tin- sitliisinii is to ihe Muslim coiifes'lon af faiih meaning,''Tl'.ere U no 
god esoepi One Cod." 
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moment spent here is more lasting than eternity. Here love has 
revealed its secret through the stones and pierced them with the 
points of eyelashes. Heavenly music is bursting forth from 
them and love has attained immortality by passing beyond the 
range of time and space. It is love which gives wings to man 
and endows his emotions with loftiness and effulgence. It shar¬ 
pens the intellect and'transforms the stone into a mirror. By 
love the Hearts of men of feeling become seats of Divine splen¬ 
dour like the Valley of Sinai and the artists acquire the luminous 
hand (of Moses)”.. 

Another characteristic of Iqbal’s conception of arc is that 
he regards Jamal (beauty) not to be different from Jalal (might) 
but only an aspect of it. Beauty without power is unthinkable 
to him. 

Belovcdncss without subdual is wizardry, 

Bclovcdness wdth subdual, Apostleship. 

The beginning of love and ecstasy is subdual. 

The end of love and ecstasy is belovedness. 

Which shines from the forelicad of man of God, 

The essence of creation is pervaded by the same 
majesty. 


The poem whose message it eternal life, 

Is Gabriel’s song, or Raphael's trumpet-note. 

Ill the same eye is power and subdual. 

In die same is beauty and lovcrhood. 

Iqbal has explained his viewpoint aU length in the poem 
called Jalal-o-Jomal (Power and Beauty). 

For me the strength of Haider' is enougli. 

The sharpness of Plato’s inicileci is your fortune. 


I. Tide of All. 
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With me the meaning of beauty and elegance is. 

That before power the sky is bowing low. 

Without power beauty is not worth a straw, 

Melody without hre is mere breath. 

As punishment even the fire is not acceptable to me, 
Whose flame is not unruly, wilful, headstrong. 

If the artist is to fulfil his mission he should be sensitive 
enough to form a clear mental picture of intoxication by looking 
at the wine. This power of discernment and penetration is the 
hall-mark of a true artist. The artist must be capable of 
beholding beauty without a veil. His art should be vitalising 
and uplifting. He should look at the bright side of things for 
only then can he provide guidance to mankind. Art is not only 
the mirror of life but also its test and standard of judgement. 
The artist not only observes but also evaluates. The true func¬ 
tion of artistic effort is not to give delight but to create a new 
world and make an improvement on nature. 

The world does not conceal its nature, 

Each atom on self-revelation is bent. 

The business of life seems entirely different, 

If the eye be blessed with the vision of love. 

With it the sons of enslaved nation. 

Have risen in the world to rule and govern. 

With this eye my frenzy is teaching, 

To every dust-particle ways of desert-trotting. 

If you do not possess the vision of love. 

Your existence is a disgrace to heart and eye. 

Speaking of the individuality of the artist Iqbal remarks : 
His outlook is different from his Age, 

Of his slate saints and sages unaware. 

The artist is his own world. Before he proceeds with the 
reconstruction of the external world a new world begin? to take 
ferth within him and he gives shape to the images and ideas that 
pass through his mind in the state of inspiration. 
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Tiic quintessence of Destiny is not hidden from a living 
heart, 

It sees the image of the new world in dream ; 

And when the Azan awakens him from sleep, 

He builds the world as he had seen in dream; 

The body of the new world the grime of his palm. 

And its soul his mighty TakbiA. 

Deliver Art from the serfdom of Nature, 

Hunters the artists arc, not prey. 

If you can see the world with your own eyes, 

The skies are illumined with the light of your dawn. 

VVe have seen already how Iqbal emphasises the need of 
sincerity, perseverance and dedication in the artist. Mere 
natural aptitude is not enough. Arc is a jealous mistress and it 
demands single>minded application. Iqbal does not believe in 
the lackadaisical approach of being 'tutored by God.’ 

Blood of the heart is the. merchandise of life. 

Life, Oh fool, is Lahu-larang aoi Jal-tanmgr 

The vicissitudes of lime he alone overcomes, 

Who with every breath creates life eternal. 

The goal of Art is the (lame of immortal life, 

Not a spasm or two that vanish like sparks. 

Only by the toil of flight is the truth revealed. 

That earth from the heavens is not far apart, 


1. The call of 

2. Jal-larang ii the muiic produced by filling a brasi vesiel with water end 

beating (he edgei with (wo siicb, Wliai Iqbel means ii that the music 
of life is produced by filling its vessel with LaJiu (blood), not water. 
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No such world exists underneath the sky, 

Where the throne of Kai’ is seized without a struggle. 

Each moment a new Tur^ and a new epiphany, 

May the episode of love never come to an end. 

Oh Iqbal! these are the days of rock*hewing. 

Beware of what through the mirror is shown.! 

Much as creativeness is God-given, 

Men of skill are not free from effort. 

From the warmth of mason’s blood is construction, 

Be it the tavern of Hafiz or Bchzad’s idol-hall. 

Without patient effort'merit is not revealed, 

The home of Farhad^ is lit up with sparks of his axe. 


1. The kings of Persia of ihe Kayaniaii dynasty. 

2. Mount Sinai on which Moses witnessed ihe effects of Divine epiphany. 

3. The name of a famous Persian suiuary, who, to please his misireai, 
Shirin,heu'ed his way through a mountain and caused a stream of milk 
to flow along a canal. 
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III the world of hue and sceut, which, with all its ailurc- 
iiiciits, seems to Icjbai to be a den of wild beasts, his searching 
eye looks for the Perfect Man. He begins his quest in the long 
Persian pocjn, the Asrar-i-iCkudi, with these verses from Maulana 
Jalaluddin Rumi. 

Last night the Sheikh wandered about the town with 
a lamp 

Saying, “I am tired of demon and beast; man is my 

desire. 

My heart is sick of the feeble-spirited feilow-tiavellers; 

The litiii of God' and Rustam-i-Daslan* arc iny desire”. 

1 said, '‘We too searched for him but he could’nt be 
found”. 

We I mplied, ‘Wliai cannot be lbund~thai thing is my 
desire”. 

On a dark nighi, Maulatin Rmn tells, a man of great 
wisdom was wandering in ihc streets of the town, with a lamp 
ill his Jiaiid, as if he was searching for something that had been 
lost. 'I'he poet enquired from him what he was tt 7 ing to find 
and lie replied llial he liad grown sick of living in what, in 
truth, was llie abode of wild animals and was now looking 
1 . The till* nf Hairai AH. 

i. kiisiiiin tun uT ‘Zal (nicknamed Dattan) was a famous hero of pte- 
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round for inau, o young, decp-hcartcd individual, who could 
revive his sagging spirits and restore his faith in humanity. 
'J'lic poet rvntarkcd, "You arc sadly mistaken. What you are 
looking for docs not exist. You are wasting your Lime. I, top, 
left no stone unturned in socking liim out hut to no avail. Not 
i\ trace of him could be found.” “It Is the rare, the uncommon, 
tlic unattainable ihai I seek”, replied the sage. 

Now, did Iqbal succeed in liis quest? Was he able to find 
the man of his dreams, the Perfect Man, who l)ad realised his 
iraiiaconclenial Self? From Iqbal's poems it is clear that he 
was eminently succissful. He not only found the “lost” man 
hut also spent long ycaw ofbis life in his company. Iqbal’s 
discoveiy was even more iriiportaut than (he discovery of the 
New World by Columbus. It was-a glorious achievcinent and 
.1 luarufost vicioiy for the world particularly in the present 
li.no.s wlicii man had ceased to exist and humanity had become 
a farce. 

Iqbal’s I’crfxjt .*riaii is m)t dillcrciit from a true and sincere 
Muslim who does not treat his religion as a wooden dogma 
but makes nis life eonforiii to the genuine pattern of the Qiiran 
and attains the highest degree of perfection by living upio it 
honc.Mly and in every way. He is distinguished fi om fellow- 
men by the undying quality of hi.s faith. It is dicui\conquer- 
able .spirit of l>clicr which draws the line between him and the 
rest elf mankind. He outshines theiii in courage and spiritual 
stamina.'Lhe purcaudunsullicdMonothcism of flicTrucBeliever 
separates him from the worshippers of men and glory. His 
disinterested humanitarinnisni and the universality of his outr 
look overrun the barriers of race and geography. He possesses 
the programme of an ideal life arid abides by it scrupulously. 
However much the values may change and the structure of 
human society is altered he remains steadfast. In ilie words of 
the Quran he 5s like ‘'A- goodly tiee, its roots set Jim, its branches 
reaching into heaoerf ’{—XIV ; 24). 
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Says Iqbal : 

The point of God’s great compass the Believer’s firm 

faiths 

All this univei-se else—shadow, illusion, deceit. 

The above description of the Perfect Man brings to our 
mind the two qualifications of a Muslim, one rclaiing to Che 
physical and the other to spiritual existence. In his physical 
existeoce a Muslim Is like any other mortal. Me is born as all 
men arc, grows up as they do and feels hunger and thirst 
like them. Like them, too, he is sensitive to heat and cold 
and lalij ill and gets well. In prosperity and poverty, again, he 
is not dilfcrent from the rest of mankiad. He engages in trade 
and occupation, loves bis family and carries a heart in liis 
bosom. In brief, in Uic human state of being' a Muslim is 
governed by tiie same law of nature as the others are. The 
vicissitudes of time make no concesrion to him simply because 
he bears a particular name, beloags to a particular race or 
wears a particular dress. 

But in the spiritual sphere of his existence a Muslim is 
endowed with a message which is the legacy of the Prophets. 
He has his own outlook on life and.bears faith in certain truths 
that are everlasting. He lives for a definite aim. Looked at 
from this angle, a Muslim becomes a part of the mystery of 
existence. He is indispensable. Without him life will be in¬ 
complete. The Perfect Man or Ideal Muslim, as such, has the 
right to live and prosper in the world. It is essential for Che 
preservation-'of the human socieiy (hat he lived and thrived. 
The world needs the true Muslim in the same way as it needs 
air, water and sunshine. If life is dependent on the basic ele¬ 
ments of earth, air, fire and water it also caonot do without an 
ideal faith and a perfect morality deriving tlieir light from the 
teachings, of the Prophets. I’hc Muslim is discharging this res¬ 
ponsibility with all his strength. He is carrying it ahead as best 
as he can. Jn the absence of the faithful Believer this message 
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and these lofty ideals will be lost or become an enigma for the 
■world. The man of faith is to creation what the sun and tl)c 
moon are to it. Generations and communities will rise and 
pass away, cities will turn into ruins and the ruins will change 
again into cities, governments will he made and unmade but 
the Ideal Muslim will remain forever. 

Iqbal’s Perfect Man, or Superman, to use a more modem 
term, is immortal because he is endowed with an everlasting 
message. An eternal truth is embedded in his heart and his 
life is spent in tlic pursuit of an imperishable ideal. 

The Muslim shall not perish for by his Az3n, 

The secret of Moses and Abraham is revealed. 

It does not, of course, mean that every jndividual belong¬ 
ing to the Muslim community will live permanently. The 
Muslim is like an ocean in which waves arc continually 

rising and subsiding but its reality remains unchanged. 

Iqbal, rurihcr, claims that the Muslim is the object of 
creation. The world has been created for him and he has been 
created for God: Whatever the verdict of theological doctors 
regarding the veracity of the celestial Tradition that but for your 
sahi (0 Prophtl Mohantmad) fVe would not have made the heavens and 
the earth, Iqbal’s penetrating eye perceives something which is 
distinctly unusual. He is clear-sighted enough to go right into 
the spirit of the Quran. Before him is the Muslim and his 
lofty mission. He also possesses a keen understanding of history 
and is wcU-acquainicd tvith die values of the world and the 
properties of things. He is positive in hts mind that the heavens 
and the earth and all that is contained in them have been 
created for the True Believer who is the Vicegerent of Ood 
and the rightful inheritor of the treasures of the world. 

The earth is the stout-hearted Believer’s heritage, 

Who is not Sukeb^i^Laulak*, no Believer is he! 

I. literally meant "tlad you not been lliere.” Here Ibe rererence 

is 10 tbc Tradiiion quoted above. 
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In order to bring to fruition the gospel of thought and 
action the Believer is required to lead a life of constant en¬ 
deavour. Iqbal Is emphatic that a Muslim can never be a 
time-server. He has been raised up to change the course of 
history, to make the world follow his path and to set a new 
direction for the evolution of human civilisation. He possesses 
a new message for the ailing humanity which is the panacea for 
all its ills. He is responsible for the guidance of mankind and 
no one is more worthy of the leadership of the world than him. 
If the times do not suit him or the society is bent upon going 
the way of folly and ignorance it does not l>cfil him to yield 
to the power of tlie age or society. He ought to raise the 
banner of revolt and fight against the prevalent evils till he 
got his own way. In Iqbal’s view the doctrine, “Move in the 
direction in which the wind is blowing”, is not worthy of the 
Believer. 

The gospel of the faint-hearted: Adapt yourself to the 
limes, 

But you, if the times do not agree, contend with them. 

The true Believer does not make a compromise with the 
perverted values of life. He fights against them. He has been 
entrusted with the duty of the correction and reform of man¬ 
kind and it would be justified even if he had to take recourse 
to destruction in the persuit of his mission for it would be for 
the sake of building the world anew. 

In whose heart abides the urge to die for Truth, 

He should first instil life into his earthly frame ; 

Burn down the borrowed heavens and earth, 

And from their ashes creatc a world of his own. 

It is not fitting for'him to submit to the frowns of fortune 
and seek shelter behind the facades of fatalism and predestina¬ 
tion. Only those who arc lacking in' faith and wanting in 
courage put forward sucli excuses. The truthful Believer is the 
Destiny of Allah. 
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If a Muslim is without faith, he is a slave to destiny, 

Endowed with faith, he becomes the destiny of Allah. 

Exalt thy Ego so high that before every decree, 

God Himself may ask thee: What is thy wish ? 

As Iqbal examines the history of the world he concludes 
that a healthy and wholesome revolution is always brought about 
by the faithful Believer whose likeness is as that of the morning 
of blessedness on the horizon of mankind. He is the leader of 
revolution and the messenger of life, the Muezzin'-of daybreak 
after a long and dismal night. His Azi^n breaks the stillness of 
the world which is as oppressive as the silence of the graveyard 
and reanimates it. It is the same call that rose from the heights 
of Faran* thirteen hundred years ago aod proved to be the note 
of Raphael’s trumpet for the ailing humanity. Even today it is 
capable of lOusing the worhl and stirring the conscience of man. 
What is needed is only the Believer who can infuse into it the 
spirit of BilaP. 

Wiiich cau change the dark night into sunny forenoon, 

The Believer’s Azon is the voice of the firmament. 

The Az^sn of the Believer alone can usher in the morning 
chat will give rise to a new world. 

The morning which is sometimes today and sometimes 
tomorroiv, 

God alone knows from where it comes. 

The morning by which the bedchamber of existence 
shakes, 

From the Azan of the faithful Believer is born. 

Iqbal also believes that the strength of the true Believer is 


1. Public cri«r to prayer among Mudinu. 

2. The name of a hill in Mecca. 

3. A Companion of the sacred Prophet who used to give the Aam in his. 
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supernatural. It is not ocplicablc by the known laws of nature. 
His existence is nothing short of a miracle for the common 
people. He draws a fresh vigour and vitality from his faiib and 
God’s Will, Intention and Might are on his side. MounCaitis 
cannot block his path, nor oceans offer a liindrance. 

The hand of the Momin is tl)c Hand of Allah— 
Dominant, resourceful, creative, ensuring success ; 
Fashioned of dust and light, slave with the Master’s 
attributes, 

His heart i.s indifferent to the riches of the worlds. 

Heroes of Islam like Tariq bin Ziad, the Conqueror nf 
.Spain, are the living images of Iqbal’s Ideal Muslim. 

The these mysterious bondsmen of Thine, 

To whom Thou basi'grantcd'zcst for Divinity. 

De-serts and oceans fold up at their kick. 

And mountains shrink into mustard-seeds. 

Indifferent to the riches of the worlds it makes, 

VVhat a curious thing is the ecstasy of love ? 

Martyrdom is the derired end of the Momin, 

Not spoils of war, kingdom and rule. 

Thou made the desert-dwellers absolutely unique, 

In thought, in perception, in the morning Azmi. 

What, for centuries, life had been seeking, 

It found the warmth in the hearts of these men. 

Iqbal looks deep into the hidden sources of the Momin's 
strength. He exclaims: 

Who can imagine rJie strengtii of his arm ? 

Destinies change.at the glance of the Momin. 

The truth of Iqbal’s observation is borne out by the record 
of the past events. Many a time small bands of truthful 
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Muslims have swept across the stage of history, trodding under 
the hooves of their horses the obstacles that came in their way. 
'J'hc deeds of Mush'm heroes like Sa’ad bin Abi Waqas, Mussana 
Ibn-i-Harisa, /\qaba Ibn-i>Amir, Mohatpmad bin Q,aiim, Nfoosa 
Ibii-i-Naseer and Tariq bin Ziad are still preserved in the annals 
of our race. 

The Mamin i* a world-reality, above and beyond the limita¬ 
tions ot time and space. He cannot be imprisoned by the boun¬ 
daries of race, politics or geography. 

Limitless is his world, boundless his long horizon, 

Tigris and Danube and Nile but a. wave in his sea ; 

His times arc wondrous, his legends are strange, 

To the ages outworn he gave the comraand to depart; 
Saqi of men of taste, horseman of the realm of desire, 
Pure and umnixed his wine, tempered and glittering his 

steel. 

Iqbal’s Superman is timeless. He belongs to no particular 
place or country. The whole world is his home. 

God-intoxicated Faqir belongs not to East or to West, 
Dcllti nor Isfahan nor Samarqand his home. 

Boundless is the world of Momin 
In all places his home. 

Since the world belongs to God and the Muslim is God’s 
own bondsman tlic entire universe is his home. 

U is related that when Tariq landed at the coast of Spain 
he ordered the boats in which he and his men had crossed the 
sea to be burnt so that there remained no possibility of a retreat 
Some of his companions expressed their disapproval. “What are 
you doing?” they protested. “We arc far away from home and 
have to return, after all.” The dauntless General, thereupon, 
smiled, drew his sword and remarked, "What is the question of 
returning? Every country is our country for it is the country 
of our Lord and to Him do we belong”. Iqbal has depicted this 
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metiiorable event in these words: 

As Tariq burnt tire boats at Andalusia’s coast, 

His companions protested ; “Your act is unwise, 

We arc away from home; how shall wc return ? 
Repudiation of material means the Shariol' docs not 
pcmiit.” 

Tariq smiled, drew his sword, declared : 

"Every country is our country for it’s the country of 
our Lord." 

The Ideal Muslim of Iqbal’s concept is an assemblage of 
diverse,'often contradictory, attributes. In it lies the secret of 
the tnanysidedness of his personality. These difTcrciu and 
mutually incompatible qualities arc the ntanifeslations of the 
Divine Attributes that arc revealed through the agency of the 
true Muslim. For instance, in magnanimity, mildness and for¬ 
bearance the Mtmiii is the embodiment of the Divine Attribute 
of Forgiveness, in sternness in respect of faith, and in severity 
and anger with regard to Jlaschood and infidelity he signifies the 
Divine Allrihutc of Subdual and in piety and virtuoiisness he 
stands for the Divine Attribute of Purity. A Muslim cannot be 
a true representative of his faith unless he acquires all these 
qualities. 

Subdual and Forgiveness, Purity and Power, 

When these combine a Muslim is born. 

The Momin of this mental and moral greatness is like the 
shining sun which never sets; if it goes down in one direction 
it rises in another. 

Men of faith live in die world like the sun, 

Setting here, rising there; rising here, setting there. 

When a calamity has struck some part of the Islamic \'\'orlc!, 
due, no doubt, to our own folly, suitable amends have invari¬ 
ably been made for it elsewhere. If Islam has suffered a 


I. Tlie holy Law. 
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setback at one placc^t has gained a notable victory at another. 
A new star has never failed to appear on the firmancnt of Islam 
whenever darkness has threatened to spread over iL > The loss 
of Spain was an appalling tragedy for the Muslim MiUai ,but at 
that very time the Ottoman Empire emerged in the heart of 
Europe. The sack of Baghdad by the Tartars was a gruesome 
cvent,but the MusUm Empire in India rose to its zenith simul* 
tancously with it. . At the beginning of the 20th Century the 
World of Islam suiTcred numerous reverses at the hands of 
Europe and it scented that Turkey was going to be divided by 
the Allied Powers amongihemselves, like their ancestral property, 
but in the midst of the encircling gloom the Muslims, exhibited 
a remarkable capacity for resurgence. They, sifddcnly, bcf^me 
politically active and various movements were initiated in th^ir 
lands for revival ancLreform. Today the Muslim World seems 
to be poised for rebirth and regeneration. Let us sec what 
emerges from the other side of the screen. The annals of Islam 
arc replete with events Illustrating the truth of the statement that 
ifits SHn has sunk below the horizon on one side its refulgent-cays 
have shot forth from the other. It is so becapse Islam is th.c l^st 
message of God which is the guidance for all mankind and no 
other message is going to be sent do>vn after it. The Muslims arc 
the last community to serve as the custodians and preachers 
of the Divine Word and if they ar6 destroyed the ultimate 
guidance from on High, too,, will perlsii and humanity will be 
left to grope and fumble in utter darkness till the Last Day. 

TKe existence of Islam has, tlms, at all times posed the 
gravest threat to impiety and ungodliness. It is the only pro¬ 
gramme of life whose preservation spells death for all the fake 
and hollow ways of living. Godless conduct and the ascendency 
of the Devil can'continue only till Islam comes into its own and 
a body of true believers sets about fulfilling its mission. Iqbal 
has developed this theme in his excellent poem • entitled, Ibtis ki 
Majlis-i-Shura (The Advisory Council of Satan), in which 



Islam is depicted as the chief source of danger to the infernal 
order of things. The Devil feels that the more the Islamic law 
and programme of life is hidden from the world’s view the 
better it is for him and all that he upholds. He is thankful that 
the Muslim himself is neglectful of his faith and advises his 
disciples to keep him engrossed In scholastic disputations so 
that ail his “moves on the chessboard of life” are frustrated 
and he remains a stranger to the “world of action”. 

Every moment do I at the thought of- their awakening 
tremble, 

The real purpose of whose faith is the superintendence 
of the world. 

^Vithout doubt^the devoted henchmen of Satan have amply 
succeeded in their evil designs against Islam. Their chief con¬ 
cern has been to extinguish the embers of faith that lie hidden 
in the breasts of Muslims, to overwhelm them and to deprive 
them of Islamic courage and vitality in the Arab as well as non- 
Arab lands since it is the Islamic fervour which arouses the 
Muslims to superhuman feats of fearlessness and sacrifice in the 
path of God and keeps them firm and steadfast in the face of 
heaviest odds. In Iblis Ka Paigham Apne Sijrasi Farznndon ke J\^am 
^Satan’s Command to bis Poliricai Offspring) Iqbal says: 

The man who raked with hunger fears not death— 

Mohammad’s, spirit from his breast expel: 

Put Frankish thoughts into Arabia’s mind— 

Islam from Yemen and Hejaz expel: 

Cure for the Afghan’s pride of faith ? 

The Atuila' from his mountain and glen expel. 

The surest way to it is the setting up of an educational 
system that puts an end to reverence for Islam and attachment 
to its way of life in the hearts and minds of the growing genera¬ 
tions of the Muslims and engenders a materialistic outlook 

!. Meaning tin; religion} lenclier. 
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which (Jeiiioraljscs them and lays them open to doubts -and mis¬ 
givings and turns thent into shameless seebers of physical 
pleasures, Akbar Allahabad! has subjected the same educa¬ 
tional scJicme to devastating sarcasm in the following verse: 

Pliaraoh would not have earned notorlcly for 

infanticide, 

Had the idea of setting up a College crossed his 
mind. 

It is evident to Iqbal that the forces of darkness and 
paganism arc attaining their desired objective, the weakening 
of spiritual fibre is taking place everywhere, the flame of faith 
is dying out, the spirit of JehiuP is languishing and greed and 
materialism arc gaining the upper hand. 

In the ardour of Arab’s remembrance, in the music of 
Iranian’s thought, 

Obvervations arc not of Arabia/ior ideas those of Iran. 
Not one Husain in the caravan of Hejaz is found, 
Tresses of Tigris and Euphrates though are lustrous 

still. 

The patJietic state of Muslims moves Iqbal to tears; his 
verses get saturated with the blood of his heart against tlie inheri¬ 
tors of the creed of Monotheism and he sorrowfully complains; 
O inheritor of La Jlali! In you is left, 

The speech of lovcrhood,nor sternness of character; 
Hearts in breasts trembled at your glance, 

But in you the fire of Qalandar burns no more. 

Another place he laments: 

Pro.slratiori at which the earth’s soul trembled, 

Pulpit and arch for it are yearning; 

In I^ypt and in Paiastine 1 did not hear, 

The Azan that gave the mountain the creeps'. 


1. Meaning earnest and ceaseless striving in a noble Must:, iiivoK'ing sicfifics, 
il' need be, of life, person and properly. 
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Pearl of life in thy ocean does not exist, 

I looked for it in every wave and shell. 

The root cause of all the maladies and miseries that beset 
the Muslims is that the spark of faith has gone out of their 
hearts and they have grown dead to spiritual feeling. 

The inadncs!! of love is no more, 

The blood runs in Muslims veins no more; 

Their prayer-ranks broken, hearts distracted, worship 
spiritless. 

Because their inner passion is no more. 

All the same, Iqbal is not disheartened. He is not a poet of 
despondency and pcssmism but of’faith and hope. He is con- 
lidciit that political shocks, trials and ordeals will rouse the 
Muslims from lethargy and lassi.tudcand produce a new impulse 
of life in them. In T'ulu-i-Islam (DaWn of Islam) for example 
he says: 

The faint light of stars tells the daybreak i.s near, 

The sun has risen, gone the period of heavy slumber. 

In the East’s chill veins life-blood flows again, 

Avicenna and Farabi this mystery cannot solve. 

The tempest of West has made the Muslim a true 

Muslim, 

In the tumult of sea pearl’s fulfilment lies. 

To Momin, again, from the AJmighty is going to be 

granted. 

The dignity of Turk, the intellect of Indian, the 

eloquence of Arab. 

And again 

Of hi^ desolate .sowing-held Iqbal shall not despair, 

A little rain and the soil is most fertile, Oh Saqi ! 

The Western Civilisation is on its last legs. It has had its 
day and now the end of the road is near. Signs of decay 
and disintegration are already noticeable in It. Like a .ripened 
fruit it is ready to fall to the ground.. It has entered UiSr losi 
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stages of its life and a new civilisation is about to take its place. 
The 'old world is crumbling anda ‘new’ world is being born, but 
[qbai is equally convinced that unless truthful Muslim.^ assunte 
the leadership of the emerging world mankind will continue to 
be treated heartlessly by the crafty gamblers of the West. 

But now a new world is born, the old world Is dying— 
The world the dicc-throwcrs of Europe have made a 
gambling-den. 
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During the days ol’ Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi rruslvatloii 
and despair was rife among the people due to continuous mis¬ 
rule. uninterrupted oppression and endless strife. Man stood 
diagraced in his own eyes. Iranian mysticism had preached the 
cult of renunciation so sedulously that the awareness of the Self 
which is the wellspring of human eagerness and enthu¬ 
siasm, had come to be looked down upon as immoral and retro¬ 
gressive. The attainment of the celestial standards of purity 
and perfection and denial and rejection of the basic human 
propensities were extolled as the only objectives worth living for 
and celibacy was advocated as a mark of spiritual excellence. 
Man saw the; fulfilment of his destiny not in humanity but in the 
repudiation of it. A general disavowal of the concept of human 
dignity and of the ideals and a^iradons tdiaracterisdc to man¬ 
kind had taken place. The philosophy of lifc-contcmpt had 
also permeated poetry and literature. Owing to abnoxious 
moral and mental attitudes and lack of appreciation of his own 
piotcntialitics man, sometimes, felt inclined to be envious even 
of the quadrupeds. 

Maulana Rum saw, at once, what lay at the root of the 
malady and attacked it unsparingly. He raised the cry of 
human superiority and worthiness with such vigour and fervour 
chat the dormant capabilities of man were awoken and he 
became conscious of his pivotal place in the universe. The 
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whole range of Islamic thought and literature was influenced 
by the Maulana’s teachings and a new trend wai tet in poetry 
and mysticism. 

It wat Followed by the era of the political and cultural 
ascendency of the West which had imbibed monasticism from 
the Roman Church and also received its share of the doctrine* 
of the Original Sin and Atonement. Apart from it, in the. 
Western society, thanks to the materialistic system of thought, 
mar was regarded to be a tool of production and an evolved 
animal wliosc jaain purpose in life was to manufacture goods 
of trade and satisfy his physical appetites. 

As a natural corollary to it the intrinsic goodness and 
nobility of man and all the things appertaining to his inner 
existence were neglected and he was condemned to the position 
of a helpless creature before a blind and heartless Providence. 

The Muslim East was plunged in despondency and con¬ 
fusion. Overawed by the material achievements of the West 
the Muslim surrendered meekly before it and sought refuge in 
the philosophy of ascetic inaction. In the bargain, they were 
not. only pushed behind and left to gaze wih sentimental 
inclanrjjoly at the tremendous turn of events but also lost faith 
in thcm.'iclvcs and haviiig drawn back from the life of active 
effort , began to derive a morbid satisfaction from their 
iiiislVirtune. 

The Muslim became the proverbial sick-man of the Orient 
and an exaggerated awttreness of his troubles made hun worth¬ 
less in his own eyes. It was in these drcumstances that a new 
political and economic system and unfamiliar intellectual and 
literary patterns appeared in Asia and Africa which were re¬ 
markable for the same negation of faith and denial of Indivi¬ 
duality that were the distinctive features of the Western Civili- 
.sation. In all these sysiem.s and viewpoints the emphasis was 
oil the repudiation of transcendental truths. A deliberate 
attempt was made to overlook the innate powers and hidden 
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capabilities of the True Believer by means of which he overcame 
the forces of nature and performed extraordinary deeds. No 
one had the vision and perspicacity to recognise the worth of 
the Mnmin’s fearlessness^ magnanimity and earnestness, his con¬ 
temptuous disregard of artificial values and bold refusal to yield 
to imaginary fears and ungrounded misgivings. 

The Eastern countries had borrowed the decadent concepts 
of the West without subjecting them to critical examination and 
become the enthusiastic camp-followers of their masters. 

In these conditions of inertia, sloth and langour, Iqbal 
sings praises of the faithful Believer, extols his virtues and 
exhorts him to be self-reliant and self-respecting. He shows 
him his legitimate place in the- scheme of creation and 
seeks to bring him out into the world of aciion and enterprise, 
leadership and guidance, power and dignity and self-awareness 
and self-realisation. 

In one of his long Persian pocnis^hc addresses the Mumin in 
these words;— 

'T am amazed at your state. The skies are irradiam 
because of yau,but you have ceased to be. How long will you 
lead a life of ignorance and degradation ? It was from you 
that the world received its mental and spiritual illumination. 
You served as a minaret of light during the dark night of 
the past. The ‘luminous hand’ (of Moses) was present 
in your sleeve. But, today, you have shut yourself up in 
a narrow shell and seem to have forgotten that you can break 
it. You were present before the world was created and will 
remain after it has ended. You arc afraid of death while death 
itself should'bcafraid of you. Death is not lying in wait for 
you but it is the other way round. Man docs not die with the 
departing of the soul. He dies wiren faith goes out of him and 
belief deserts liis heart”. 

The world you see, but Selfliond you can't. 

How long in your ignorance will you sit? 
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With your ancient flame illumine the night, 

The hand of Moses is sleeved in you. 

Set forth your foot from (he circling tides; 

Greater and older than these you are; 

You fear death, O imperishable man! 

Death is but a prey that before you lies. 

Life once given, none can take; 

It is for lack of faith men swoon and die; 

Learn to be a sculptor, ^ven as I, 

' And haply anew your Selfhood make. 

ill another poem Iqbal calls upon the Muslim youth to 
shake off liis Icthai^ and lassitude and join the battle nf life in 
the spirit of a crusader. He says: 

"O sleeping bud! Open your eyes like the. wakeful narcissus 
which never takes a nap nor falls asleep. The enemy has en¬ 
croached upon our home and rendered us destitute. Will the 
sound of the nightingale, the call of the Azao and the cry of the 
broken heart not rouse you from slumber? 

"The sun has set out on its journey again, and, in the ocean 
of darkness the oars of brilliant dayspring have come back into 
motion. The caravans have packed their luggage in the desert 
and drums of departure have sounded. But O wakeful eye that 
was the guardian of mankind and protector of the weak!' Thou 
art still lost in sleep and oblivious of the vast changes that arc 
taking place in the world. 

"Your sea has become motionless. There is no trace of 
movement in it, no sign of agitation in its waves. What kind of 
a sea it is that does not contain even one high-rising tide or a 
monster. Your sea should have swept over its coast and into 
the hills and plains. O truthful Musliml Country is like the 
earthen body while the soul is related to faith. You must, 
therefore, rise with the Word of God in one hand and the un¬ 
sheathed sword in (he other for in their combination lies the 
good fortune of mankind and the advantage of civilisation. 
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“O Believer! You arc the custodian of the Eternal Order 
and the confidant of Allah. Your arm is the arm of God. 
Though a creature of clay,the existence of the world is depen¬ 
dant on you. Drink the wine of belief and rise above doubt 
and uncertainty. Against llte deceitful charm of the West there 
is no redress. 1 cry mercy against the conjuror who, sometimes, 
allures,and, -sometimes, binds in chains^ who plays the roles of 
both Shirin' and Parvez". The world has been laid desolate by 
its despoliation. O founder of Harem ! O builder of Ka'aba 1 
O .son of Ibrahim ! Awake out of your deep slumber for the 
recori.strucUbn of the world”. 

Little fiower fa-st asleep, rise narcissus-likc and sec, 

Our bower has been laid waste by cold griefs; arise ] 

By the wail of nightingale, by the call; arise! 

Listen to the burning sighs of the passionate hearts 

and rise. 

Now lliaf thc.uin has tied its ornament on the brow 

of iiioni, 

And In its ear put the crimson pendant of its lienrt’s 
blood; 

In tlie inoitniairi and in the plain caravans Jiave broken 
camp, 

Bright and world-beholding eyes for .surveying llic 

world, ari.sc ! 

All the Orient lies strewn like the roadway’s dust, 

Like -A hushed wail, like a wasted sigh; 

Yet eacli atom of this earth is quickened by a glance, 

From Ind and Samarkand, from Iraq and Hamadan 


1. * F.irlmd's beloved who typifies reminlne cliarm and sweelness. 

2. Tlie king, in the legend of Farhad, who symbolises ruthless despniism. 
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As placid your ocean as only a desert can be, 

What an ocean which neither does rise nor ever 

recedes ? 

Wi\at an ocean that never knows a storm or an 

alligator possess ? 

Rend ils breast and like a swelling tide, arise! 

Listen to this truth that all mystery reveals, 

£mpire-is tlie body and true Religion the soul, 

Body lives and soul lives by the life their union gives, 
With lance and sword, cloak and prayer>mat arise! 

Out of heavy sleep, heavy sleep arise! 

Out of slumber deep arise! 

In another Urdu Cliazal Iqbal says: 

The morning breeze has conveyed the message to me: 
Kingship is the lot of those who realise themselves. 
Your life is from it and so your honour, 

If the F.go endures there is glory, or else disgrace: 

In the circle of my poetry are being raised. 

Beggars who possess the demeanour of kings; 

You arc the hunter of the Phoenix; only the beginning 

it is, 

The world of fish and fowl has not been created in 

vain ; 

An Arab or a Persian, your There I's no God but He! 

A meaningless phrase if the heart does not affirm. 

The poet, again, exhorts Muslims in these words in a poem 
of rare simplicity and appeal:- 

"O Believer ! All the third's that are contained in the heavens 
and the earth, the planets, the rivers, the mountains and the 
forests are transitory. Only you arc everlasting. Whatever 
exists in the world has been subjugated to you. But you are 
sadly ignorant. How long will you run after the world? Either 
spurn it or make it bcud to your will There is no other way.” 
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AU life is voyaging, all things in motion, 

Moon, stars and fish and fowl) 

Angels and ministering spirits, your soldiers, 

' You arc the champion, the leader of the army; 

Of your own worth you have no notion, 

Oh that blindness, that insolvency. 

How long the slavery of the world of matter? 

Tlic choice is yours; be a monk nr king; 

Iqbal never tires of warning the Muslim youth against the 
perils of -imitating a civilisation that treats the world not as a 
thing of the heart and soul and a place for the development of 
the human Ego but as a market-place, a wine-shop, a gambling- 
den, a field of battle for profit and gain and a theatre of war for 
ovcrlorclship and supremacy. 
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In the 6na! collection of Iqbal’s poems called, ArTriu«han-i- 
(The Gift From Arabia), and published posthumously, is 
included a poem of original structural significance, Iblls Ki 
Ma}{\sA-^hurn (Satan’s Advisory Council). In it, the poet has 
used the medium of the presiding genius of the Order of Igno¬ 
rance, the Devil himself, to give artistic expression to bis highly 
characteristic philosopitical ideas. The evil spirits of the vvorJc! 
lire shown to have gathered together in order to ponder over the 
new developments tiiat are proving a stumbling block to their 
nefarious designs and ambitions. The disciples of Satan put 
forward their views and suggestions which he examines and, 
then, gives his own verdict based on a vast experience of men 
and matters. The henchmen of Satan are deeply impressed by 
what their leader tells and bis assessment of the situation finds a 
ready acceptance with them. 

The sum and substance of Satan’s viewpoint is that the 
Muslim is the real enemy. 1-le is the spark that can, at any 
time, burst into a blazing flame and destroy tlie entire demoni- 
cai system. V/isdoin, therefore, demands that all their resources 
and energies should be directed against this chief adversary, and, 
if he cannot be annihilated he should, at least, be lulled into a 
state of complacency and self-salisraction. 

The portrait of the Muslim is drawn in the poem with con¬ 
summate skill and profound .sensitiveness and the other faiths and 



philosophies and their.leadcrs havc.also.bccn discussed. 

The poem opens witli an address by Satan in the course, of 
which he remarks: 

The old game of elements, this lowly world, 

Graveyard of hopes of the dwellers of ninth heaven. 
Towards its destruction the Lord, today, is inclined, 
Who had called it the world of Be, and it is. 

I showed the Frank the path of Imperialism, 

The spell of church, mosque and temple I broke. 

To llie pauper I taught the cult of Fate, 

And to the wealthy the craze of Capitalisin I gave. 
Who can copl down the blazing flame, 

In whose fury is the inner heat of Satan ? 

Whose branches be high with our watering, 

That ancient tree who can uproot ? 

After the inaugural address the first adviser submits that no 
one can doubt the stability of the fla.Utnic Order which has 
flrriily established its hold on the king and the beggar alike. The 
ma.sses arc reomciled to their lot and they accept willingly the 
squalor and wretchedness of their position. ' Their hearts have 
grown so insensitive that desire is never born in them, and, if it 
ever is, it quickly dies or clianges into a wishful drc.am. The 
adviser asserts that it is due to their sustained efforts that the' 
Mulla (theologian) and the S"/ (mystic), who enjoy leadership 
among the Muslims, have cotric to terms with monarchy in 
which supreme power is vcst<^ in an individual. The Suji 
imagines that spirituality, God-realisation and mysticism do not 
extend beyond Qpwwali (devotional music) and f-Jnl (my.'jiic 
raptures). In the same way, the learning and scholar.ship of the 
Midla is confined to polemics and metaphysical subtlctits. Those 
who were entrusted with the rcligiotis and political leadership of 
the people havc,themsclves,bccome the slaves and sycophant.s of 
despotic rufer.s and tyrannical sovereign.^. The religious ceremo¬ 
nies of Islam arc still observed, the Ilaj pilgrimage a)ul 
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circumambulation of the House of Ka'aba are even now carried 
output the spirit of world leadership and guidance has deserted 
the Muslims. Their sword has lost its sharpness and the limit 
of despair is that consensus has been reached among them, so 
to speak, on the prohibition of Jehad. 

The Satanic Order is, sorely, supreme, 

Thanks to it, masses in serfdom have matured. 

Since eternity prostration ha.s been the lot of the poor, 
Their inclination it'towards tfamaz hatfl of Qayam. 
Ambition, in thc*first place, is never bom, 

And if it ever is, it dies or becomes a wishful dream. 
The miracle of our endeavour is that today, 

MuUa and Sufi are Sovereign’s syebophants. 

For the Easterner's disposition this opium is best, 

Or else,no better than Qawwali scholasticism is, 

What If the Haj and Towaf' are still performed, 

The unsheathed sword of the Muslim has lost its edge. 
Whose defeat is this reasoning, this latest Bat, 

Jthad to Muslim is forbidden in the present Age? 

The second adviser, then, mentions democracy as the chief 
cause of peril. 

Clamour for the rule of the people—is it good or evil? 
Of the mischief of present tinics you are hopelessly 
unaware. 

Upon it,the first adviser remarks that he apprehends no 
d.inger from democracy which is only an attractive veil worn by 
autocracy to hide its ugly face. It is, after all, they who have 
designed the apparel of democracy for monarchical or obligar- 
chic rule. It is their own creation. “When people get tried of 
despotism and begin to think in terms of freedom and human 
dignity and wc feel that a threat is developing’ to our supre¬ 
macy,” he goes on, “We try to placate them by placing the 
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doll of democracy in their hands. Popular representatives and 
elected ministers arc only the symbols of autocracy with a differ¬ 
ent name. Monarchy does not rest with a particular individual. 
It means the exploitation of man by man and the usurpation of 
other people’s wealth by force dr fraud. It has nothing to .do 
with an individual, group or party. The democratic system of 
the West is not free from taint. Its outward aspect is bright but 
inwardly it is as dark as any unjust system of political organi.sa- 
tion can be.” 

Bc.it as may, my experience of the world tells, 

Why feara system which is monarchy’s veil? 

Wc have dressed up monarchy in democratic attire, 
When man has shown awareness of his rights. 

The reality of monarchic order is different, 

It’s not dependent on the existence of kings. 

Be it the House of Pe<^lc or the Court of Parvez, 

Who covets the harvest of others is a king. 

Have yoii pot seen that democracy of the We.st, 

Is bright outwardly.but inwardly dark as Chengiz ? 

After thi.s comforting explanation the third adviser heaves 
a sigh of relief and says that if such be the,.case there is no harm 
in denrocracy but what answer does one have to the frightful 
menace which is the handiwork of that hateful, stateless Jew, 
Karl Marx, who without being an Apostle is iicld in an equal 
religious reverence by his followci-s. Undoubtedly, Marx was a 
revolutionary by temperament,but .since he was unblest with 
Divine guidance he ended up as a ‘Moses without an epiphany' 
and a ‘Christ without a crucifix' and failed to give a correct lead 
to the world. He was a rebel against religion and a rejector of 
Scriptures yet his own book Des KapUal is regarded by .the Com¬ 
munists as gospel and Coniniunism,and being propagated witli the 
authoritativeness of a revealed faith. His doctrine has shaken 
the world and llirougb the theory of class struggle he has set the 
proletariat again.sl the bourgeoisie and sown the seeds of hatred 
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and enmity among nations. 

Till the spirit of kingship lasts there’s nothing to fear, 
But what answer have we to the mischief of the Jew ? 
Thai Moses without a Glimpse, that Christ without a 
Crucifix, 

No Apostle is he,yei carries a Book under arm. 

How terrible, indeed, is that infidei’s piercing glance, 
Day of Reckoning for nations of East and West ! 

What perversity is greater than this, 1 ask. 

Slaves have tom the ropes of their masters' tents ? 

It is now the turn of the fifth adviser to speak. “Though 
the conjurors of the West,” says be, “are your own disciples 1 
have not much faith in their wisdom. T\ie Samri'Jew (Kail 
Marx, who is the reincarnation of Mazdak) is playing havoc 
with the human race. He has bewitched the world so coinple- 
tdy that everyone who is i.o.ferior in age, rank or position is at 
loggerheads with those who arc superior. Even scoundrels are 
claiming equality with kings. We, at firsr, ignored the menace 
but it has .been growing day by day and now it has assumed 
'such proportions that the earth trembles at the thought of what 
lies in store for it. Your leadership is in peril and the world on 
which your authority.rests is doomed.” 

Conjurors of the West though all your disciples be, 

I have little faith left in their wisdom now. 

, The Jewish mi.schief-mongcr, the re-incarnation of 

Mazdak, 

His madness is about to tear every robe into shreds. 
The crow .^vitb the falcon equality claims, 

How quickly the temper of time is changed 1 
Over tlic skies frenzicdly it bas spread. 

What we had thought to be a handful of dusi. 


l. The mn 
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Sucli an awe has this budding menace struck, 

That the brooks, the hilk and the yonder mountains 
shake. 

The world, my Imrd! is about to crumble, 

Tlie world that depends upon your Icadcrsliip alone. 

Finally, Satan speaks out his mind and lays down the plan 
of action for the future. “These moYemenis and ideologies,” he 
declares, “hold no terror for me. I am still in control fof the 
aH'airs of the world. No upheaval takes place anywhere in 
which I do not have a hand. -The world will have a taste of my 
puissance the moment I decide to start a war among nations, or, 
more specially, to warm up the blood of European peoples. Men 
will, then, rush at each-other’s throats like wolves and tear one 
another to pieces. The spirituality of the ecclesiastics and the 
perspicacity of the statesmen will be of no benefit to them once I 
whisper into their ears. They will begin to behave like lunatics". 

Communism does not impress Satan because it strives against 
nature and seeks to abolish inequality by means of dislpctics. 
How can these crackbrained eccentrics frighten him? 

The world of hue and scent I hold in my hand, 

The earth, the planets, the skies^ layer after layer. 

The spectacle East and West will, surely, sec, 

Once I warmed up the blood.of nations. 

Leaders of politics, dignitaries of the Church, 

A vocative particle of mine can drive them crazy. 

The fool who imagines the vvorld a glasiblowcr’s work- 

Lct him try to break the goblets of this civilization ! 
Garments that have been by the hands of Providence rent 
By the needle of Mazdakite dialectics can never be. 

stitched. 

Gan the Communist scoundrels strike terror in me. 

The wretched souls, distracted in mind, incolicrcnt of 
speech ? 
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Satan adds that if he.it afraid of anyone it is the Muslim 
Mitt^ ill -whose ashes the sparks of faith and embers of rcsolutc- 
*ness'are still hidden. Thot^h, ori the whole, it has fallen on 
evil days there is no lack of outstanding individuftU in it. Its 
solidarity has been destroyed and it is falling to pieces, yet it can 
still boast of deep-licartcd men who can alter the course of 
history and ,turn defeat into victory. Such men of endeavour 
and determination arc even now found among Muslims who 
leave their beds before the peep of day and devote themselves 
to prayer and .supplication, whose nights are'spent in lamenta¬ 
tion, wail and invocation and who perform the Wadu' with the 
tears of the early'morn. Their midnight worship is their chief 
weapon. Islam, not Communism, is the menace of tomorrow, 
the threat of the future. 

If any fear attends me, it is from the people whose 
a.shcs yet the spark of Desire contain, 
Occasionally still, 1 see among them menwho with tears 
pc/form the f'Vadu' in the early morn. 
He who knows the secrets of history knows, 

That Gominunism is not morrow’s menace, but Islam. 

Satan knows that the Muslims have deviated from the path 
of the Quran, they have forgotten the Islamic programme of 
life and the love of worldly possessions and self-seeking have 
become their creed and he is also aware that the future of the 
East i.s very dark, the Ulema of Islam and its leaders do not 
possess the light that dispels gloom, and their sleeve does not 
contain the ‘luminou.s hand’ yet- it is quite possible that the 
exigencies of time may jolt this community out of its stupor and 
make it return to Islam. "You arc ignorant of the efficacy and 
comprehensiveness of the'faith of Mohammad’ and the Shariat 
of Islam”, says Satan to his advisers. “This glowing, incandes¬ 
cent Shariat protects the institution of family, safeguards the 


1, Ablution performed before prayer. 
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rights of men and women, and establishes a clean and healthy 
society. The creed of Islam is the creed of honour and dignity, 
purity and trustworthiness, courage and compassion, generosity 
and large-beartedncss and piety and cleanliness. It puts an end 
to every kind of iojusdee, falsehood and servility, There are 
no distinctions of high and low, rich and poor in.it. Kings and 
beggars are alike in its sight. Its system of ^akat' is based on a 
fair and balanced concept of wealth. It treats the worldly goods 
to be a trust ol God and sets down the rights of the poor in 
them. By the emphatic declaration that the earth belongs to 
God and not to rulers it has brought about a revolution in the 
minds pf men. Our endeavour should, therefore, be to keep 
this failK hidden from the view of the world. It is good that 
the Muslims .themselves,have turned away from the Straight 
Path and got steeped in mysticism and polemics. Keep the 
Muslim MilUt engrossed in sleep by patting it gently lest it woke 
up arid threw the entire Satanic Order into jeopardy with its 
mighty Tnkbirs. Let u.s hold the Momin back from the field of 
action so that he may be beaten on all fronts of life and fail to 
play his role on the stage of history. The enslavement of the 
Islamic World is essential for the success of the systems of 
colonialism and exploitation and the way to it k to go on 
administering to the Muslims the dope of poelry, mysticism, 
contentrnent and renunciation. The more the Muslim is 
enamoured by the monastic way of life and remains fond of 
omens, charms, rituals and ceremonies the more will he be driven 
away from the world of active effort. Remember that 1 fear 
the awakening of the Muslim Millet because it means the 
awakening of the whole of mankind and not a mere community. 
In this MiHtt Ihc bond between man and the universe is firmly 
established and self-introspection goes side by side with the close 
study and supervision of the world;” 
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That from ihe Quran they have departed, I know. 

And Capitalism is now the creed of Ute Believer, 

III the pitch-dark night that upon the East has 
fallen,. 

TIic wisc-nicii of Harem are without the light of 

faith. 

But from the exigendes of the Age I fear, 

That the Law of the Prophet might rc-appear. 

Beware of the Law of the Prophet! A hundred times 
beware ! 

The safeguarder of women’s honour, tester of men, 

maker of njcn, 

TJie voice of death for all forms of slavery, 

There is no distinction of the ruler and the ruled in its 
domain. 

i t purges wealth of foulness, 

And the rich trustees of their goods it makes. 

Can a more dreadful thing than this ever be— 

The earth belongs to God and not to kings? 

The more this Law from the world’s view i.t hidden the . 

better. 

Luckily the Muslim himself is devoid of faith.. 

Let him in mciiculous interpretations of the Book his 
energies waste, 

And a helpless groper in the gloom of Theology be. 
Whose mighty Takbirs the spell of time and space can 
break, 

May his night of decay no day-break sec ! 

You keep him a stranger to the world of deed, 1 say. 
That all hi.s moves bn life’s chess-board be 

thwarted. 

For him such, poetry and mysticism arc, indeed, the 
Which from his eye life’s broad spectacle conceal. 
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Every moment do I at the drought of their awakening 
tremble, 

The real pi^rposc of whose fajth is supervision of the 
universe. 

Should fiendish movcmcDts and wieked ideologies succeed 
and a plan of action is drawn up for the annihilation of the 
Muslims the foremost objective will be to pul out the spark of 
faith that has already become very weak. The Devil and his 
henchmen will, in the first place, aim at destroying the sense of 
Islamic dignity and sclf-rcspcct which arouses in the Muslim 
MilUt the sentiments of Jehad and self-abnegation and induces it 
to revolt against the forces of evil and inequity. In the poem, 
Ihlis Ka Paigham Apnt Siyasi Farzandon Ke Nam (Satan’s Com- 
niand to His Political OHspring), Iqbal has drawn pointed 
attention to it. In it Satan tells his political children that "the 
Mujahid^ who does not fear poverty, starvation and even death, 
to make him afraid of privations and hardships it is necessary 
that the spirit of Moh.-immad be expelled from dils breast, and 
for destroying the distinctive personality, unity and rugged 
simplicity of the Arabs you ought to propagate atheism among 
them. Seize their spiritual heritage from the people of/:/««/» 
and eject Islam from its cradle. And, look, religious pride is 
still alive among the hardy Afghans. For it you will have to 
deal sternly with their theologians”. 

Enmesh in politics the Brahmin—and 

From their ancient shrines the twice—born expel. 

The man who raked with hunger fears not death— 
Mohammad’.s spirit from his breast expel. 

Put Frankish thoughts into Arabia's mind— 

Islam from Yemen and Hejaa expiel. 

Cure for the Afghan’s pride of faith ? 

Tlie MuHa from his mountain and glen expel; 


I . Mciiniiig ihe Tighter in the derense of true Talili. 
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.S'liaich (Vom ihe people of Harem their traditions— 

J 'roin Kluuan’s' meadows the musk deer expel. 

Iqbal’s breath fans the tulip’s flame red— 

Such a minstrel from the flower-gardens expel. 

Educafion can be the lunst appropriate means for the reali¬ 
sation of this end. It can pervert tlie minds of Muslims by 
infecting them with skepticism, sensuality and greed. Akbar 
Ailahabadi has commented, on the dcadlincss of the modern 
educational sy.stcm in his typical style : 

Pharaoh •would not have earned notoriety for 

infanticide, 

Had the idea of setting up a college crossed his mind. 

Iqbal feels that forces inimical to Islamic interests have been 
largely successful in their hateful designs. They have, to a 
great extent, accomplished what they wanted by undermining 
the religious consciousness of the Muslims and stifling the spirit 
of Jehad in them. The floodtidc of materialism is sweeping over 
the lands of Islam. Iqbal bemoans that during his travels 
round the Islamic World he saw the representatives of Abu-Lahab'‘ 
everywhere but those elev.tted with the spirit of Mohammad 
were cxtermcly rare. 

In Ajam and Arabia 1 did wander, 

Bu Lahab in plenty, Mustafa scarce. 

At another place he laments that in the Arab countries the 
.spiritual warmth for which the Arabs were famous has become 
extinct and In Persia the delicacy and refinement of thought 
and feeling is a thing of the past. The ringlets of Tigris and 
Euphrates are lustrous still and the battle between Truth and 
Falsehood is being fought as ever but Hu.'tain* from the caravan 
of Hejaz is missing. 

2. Abu I.aliab was the name of one of the IVophel’s most bitter enemies. 

3. Son i,f Haiiat Ali, and grandson of the holy Prophet, who was martyred 
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On ihc battle-ground of life no Ghaznavi is left; 

Idols of tlie people of Harem liave for long been in 

In the ardour of Arab’s remembrance^ in the music of 
Iranian’s thought; 

Observations arc not of Arabia, ideas not those of 

Iran. 

Not one Husain in the.caravan of Hejaz is found, 
Tresses of Tigris and Euphrates though are lustrous 

still. 

Iqbal is excessively pained’at the spectacle of decay and 
degeneration the Muslims present all over the world. He tries 
to arouse the totcRbcarcrs of Monotheism by telling them, “O 
inheritors of Islamic Timheed ^! You posses neither the swectncs.s 
of speech which used to win the hearts nor the sternness of action 
by which you subdued the adversaries. Orvee your glance used 
to be all-conqucring but now neither charm and appeal is pre¬ 
sent in you nor spirit and fervour. 

O inheritor of l^-Hah \ In you is left, 

The speech of loverhood nor sternness of action. 

Hearts in breasts once trembled atyour glance, 

But in you the Q,alandar’s passion burns no more. 

The poet, again, sorrowfully remarks that the arches and 
minarets of the mosques are yearning for the Momin's genuflex¬ 
ion of love which, sometuncs, sent the soul of the earth into 
raptures and, sometimes, made it quiver with awe. Egypt and 
Palestine arc eager to hear the Aznn that shook the mountains. 
Prostration at which the earth’s soul trembled, 

Pulpit and arch for it arc yearning. 

In Egypt and in Palestime I did not hear, 

The /lean that^ gave the mountain the creeps. 

Sometimes, even an incorrigible optimist like Iqbal is 


I. Creed of the Ouoiess of God. 
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constrained to observe with a heavy heart ; 

Love’s fire has died out, darkness is complete, 

A heap of ashes, not a Muslim is he ! 

Pearl of life in thy ocean does not exist, 

I looked for it in every wave and sheU. 

And, sometimes, in his anxiety to find an explanation for 
the melancholy state of affairs Iqbal concludes that as the spark 
of love has died out in the hearts of Afuslims, and the blood of 
life has frosen in their veins they are no better than living corps¬ 
es. ConfusioD has set in their ranks, they have turned against 
one another and their prostradon has degenerated into mockery. 
Tlie madness of love is no more, 

Tlie blood runs in Muslim’s veini no more; 

Their prayer-rauks broken, hearts disuacied, worship 
jaded, 

Because their inner passioo is no more. 

All this'notwithstanding, Iqbal believes that the Islamic 
World IscpmiQg out of its torpor and the process of regeneration 
has started in it. In the p>oem, TtUu-i-Jslam (Dawn of Islam), 
he hopefully remarks that the paleness of the stars denotes that 
the end of the night is near. He is cooiideDt that trials and 
hardships, rebuUs and setbacks, will revive the religious spirit of 
the Muslims and the hurricane of apostasy vyjli make them 
more steadfast in faith. A piowerful reacdon has already set in 
against the challenge of the Western Civilizadon the significance 
of wliich cannot be.explained but only felt. 

The faint light of stan tells the daybreak is near. 

The sun has risen, gone the period of heavy slumber. 

In the East’s chill vtdns life-blood Bows again, 
Avicannaiand Farabi^Uus mystery cannot explain. 

The of West hastiiltJc the Muslim true in 

faith, 

In the- tumult of sea pearl's fulfilment lies- 
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To Momin from the Almighty is again lo be granted. 
The dignity of Turk, the intellect of Indian, the elo¬ 
quence of Arab. 

The iS^uslim arc a restless people. If Uiey are sunk in a state 
of lethargy today it docs not mean that it%wU always belike that. 
Restlessness from mercury can never depart. 

The tear in the Muslim's eye is not a mere drop of water 
but a vernal cloud that causes pearls to be formed in the Ocean 
of Ibraliim. Tlic Muslim is'the Arm and the Tongue of Allnh 
and the stars are the pardclcs of dust in his path. He is impe¬ 
rishable because he is the last me.ssagc of God. He is the custo¬ 
dian of 'all things’ and his nature is the trustee of the boundless 
possibilities of life. Islam and life are the two namu of the 
same rcaliiy. The resurgence of Muslims b pre-ordalDcd. 
Boundlcs is thy knowledge, illimitable thy love, 

Thou an the choicest note in Nature’s harp. 

In spite of all tlic disheartening circmnstauces Iqbal’s faith 
in the latent poiciiiialiiies of the Muslim Millet is undying. 

or liis desolate sowlug-ficld Iqbal shall not despair, 

A little rain and the soil is most fertile, O Saqi ! 

He is convinced that the Western Civilisation has had its 
day. It can make no'further contribution to the- happiness of 
mankind and is already on the way to meet its end. 

Jewish usurors have for long been in-waii, 

Before whose cunning lion’s strength is not anything ; 
Like ripeuetl fruit the West is about to fall, 

Let’s sec in whose lap it drops. 

The Western World b in the throes of death. Its dissolu¬ 
tion is an ah'cady settled fact. 

In Asi3,Dor in Europe life’s struggle is on. 

Here it b Ego’s death, there the death of conscience. 
Urge for revoiudon in the hearts is mounting, 

The end of the world b haply near. 

The foundations of the old world, on which the gaoiblcrs of 
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the West have staked their ciistcnccj are crumbling and on its 
ruins a new world is going.to be built. Iqbal asserts that only 
the builders of the House of Ka‘aba and inheritors of the legacy 
of Ibrahim and Mohammad (Peace of Allah be upon whorn) 
can be the architects of the new world. He calls upon the 
Muslims to get ready for the task. He appeals to them in 
the name of Allahj draws tlieir attcnliou to the dreadful plight 
of tlie world and speaks to them of the mischief and cor¬ 
ruption that is prevalent everywhere as a sequel to the 
rise of Europe. The earth which had been proclaimed to be 
sacred as a mosque and on which God was to be remem¬ 
bered has been turned into an ale-house, a gambling-den, a lair 
of wild beasts and a hide-out of robbers. Time has come for 
the architects of Hamm and the bearers of the Divine Message 
of Islam to resqme the leadership of mankind, eradicate the vici¬ 
ousness and injustice spread by the West,aod build the world 
again on the lines of Islamic Shariat. 

You are the true Guardian of the Eternal Rule, 

You are the left hand and right of the Possessor of the 
world; 

O creature of clay ! You are time and you are space, 

Drink the wine of faith and from doubt’s prison rise; 

Out of heavy sleep, heavy sleep arise ! 

Out of slumber deep arise ! 

Against Europe I cry mercy and against the attraction 
of the West, 

Woe for Europe and her tyranny and her chann; 

Europe’s hordes have laid the world waste, 

Architect of the Harem for rebuilding the world awake; 

Out of heavy sleep, heavy sleep arise ! 

Out of slumber deep arise ! 
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In one of his selected poems Iqbal expresses the fondest 
ncmimenls of love and admiration for the Arab countries. He 
alludes to the distinction they enjoy of upholding the cause of 
Islam and coming-to the rescue of mankind at a lime when it 
Was immersed in Ignorance and recalls the glorious daybreak 
that changed darkness into light. 

At the very outset Iqbal remembers the unique personality 
through whose efTorts the path of progress and deliverance was 
opened for humanity. He gives a free rein to bis feelings and 
an atmosphere of intense sincerity and exaltation is at once 

"O Arab,” he exclaims. “For whose deserts eternity has 
been ordained 1 O mighty race from which the world, for the 
first time, heard the thundering proclamation that the tyrannical 
order of Caesar and Ghosroes had come to an end: To-which 
community the Book , of Books, the fadeless ^iran, was first 
revealed ? Whom did the Almighty trust with the secret of 
Monotheism ? Who removed the fictiiiousdcitics fromthcpcdcs- 
tal of Divinity ? In whose land was the torch of Guidance lighted 
that illumined the world ? Can the name of anyone besides you 
be taken in reply to these questions ? Knowledge and wisdom, 
piety and virtue arc your gifts to mankind. And all this is the 
living miracle of the unlettered Prophet who transformed the 
arid desert info a blooming ’garden from which the breeze of 
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freedom and equality blew and springs of cuUurc and civiiiza- 
lion flowed to the lar-flung regions of the earth. The body of 
the Arab was without a soul, the heart and the iiidcwclling ego 
were granted to him; the dust of obscurity and ignorance fell 
away from his face and he became known to the world. Arts 
were promoted, sciences were encouraged and the tree of civili¬ 
sation sent fortli new blos$on>s. I'rorn among the holy Apost¬ 
le’s servants arose mighty conquerors, peerless leaders and whole- 
souled divines to play a decisive role in the struggle between 
truth and iniquity. The Prophet gave to the world God-fearing 
crusaders who were horsemen by day and ascetics in the riight, 
>vl)o gave the j4zan under the shadow of swords and offered 
J'ftimaz in (he thick of battle. The scimitar of the lofty- 
minded soldier, Salahuddin, and the glance of the glorious 
ascetic, Bustami, held the guarantee of success in both the 
worlds. 

“Keart and mind, soul and intellect come logetlicr under 
the comprehensiveness of his message. The mystical insight of 
Rumi and intellcctualism of Razi are merged into one another. 
Knowledge and wisdom, faith and law, govermnent and adnii- 
iiistration are indebted to him. The Taj and the Al-Hr.mara 
arc the resplendent gifts of the illustrious community of his 
followers to posterity. The splendid Islamic Civilisation is an 
external manlfestatioa of the Prophet’s keen aesthetie sense. 
Even men of exceptional virtue and holiness cannot form an 
idea of his inner beauty. 

"Before the advent of the Prophet, the ‘Mercy to the 
Worlds’, man was a mere handful of dust. His Apostleship 
endowed him with faith and earnestness and and knowledge and 
sclfawareness.” 

May thy lands, thy desert and wilderness, last till the 
crack of doom. 

Who did the end of Caesar and Chosrocs 

proclaim ? 
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W!io taught the secret of La Hah ? 

Where was the lamp at first,lighted ? 

Touched by the breath of the Unlettered One, 

The sands of Arabia began to throw up tulips. 

Freedom under his protection has been reared. 

The ‘today’ of nations from his ‘yesterday' is. 

He put lieart into the body of man, 

And from his face the veil he lifted. 

In the thick of battle the majesty of Azaa, 

The reeiiation of As-St^al^ at the point of sword. 

The scimitar of Ayubi, the glance of Bayazid, 

Key to the treasures of this world and the next. 

Ecstasy of Iteart and mind from the same wine*cup, 
Fusion of Kami’s devotion and Razi’s thought'. 
Knowledge and wisdom, faith and law, government 
and politics, 

Hearts in breasts devoid of peace. 

Al-IIamara and Taj of breath-taking beauty. 

To which even the angels pay tribute ; 

These, too, a fragrbent of his priceless bequest, 

Of his countless glimpses only a glimpse. 

His exterior these enthralling sights, 

Of his interior even the knowing unwarc. 

Before the raising up of the sacred Prophet the Arabs scar¬ 
cely deserved to be called a civilised people. There was no order 
or discipline among them. 'Xlicy revelled in anarchy and law¬ 
lessness. With little to choose between them and the quadru¬ 
peds, tlicir understanding of life did not extend beyond eating 
and drinkiag. Though their sword shone brilliantly it lacked 
the edge. Before the dawn of Islam the Arabs grazed the 
camels but, on coming under its influence, ovcr-rati the world 
and held a large part of it under their sway. The East and the 


I. Title of Sura XXXVII of ibe Quran iDcaoing, (Tbeir Wka &>( The Ranks) 
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^Vcsc began to resound with T^kbir. 

Truth made thee sharper than sword, 

Camel-drivers became the riders of destiny. 

Nations have stolen a marcli on iiiee, 

Thou rcalisct) not the worth of thy desert. 

From one community thou split into several. 

With thine own hands thou hast destroyed unity. 
Who’ver broke the bond of Ego perished, 

Who’ever fell into Hoc with others was lost. 

After eulogising the Islamic valour and the virility of the 
Arabs and their magnificent spirit of self-surrender it makes Iqbal 
sad to observe that they have lapsed into inspidify. Discord has 
taken the place of unity and imiiaitvcncss.of enterprise. With 
profound anguish he addresses dtese words to them : “The 
whole world is grieving over your apatity and H.nlessncss. Other 
nations have forged ahead but you did not appreciate the worth 
of your desert and neglected its message. You were a single 
communicy but Jiavc now got divided into numerous narions. 
You were the ‘Party of Allah’ but today there is no limit to 
facdonaUstn in your ranks. Don’t you know that he who 
disregards his Individuality and depends on others for help is 
destroyed and be who abandons his fortress atid takes refuge 
with the enemy suffers bunullaiioo ? The Arabs arc iheirown 
foemcn. They have been unjust to themselves and caused pain 
to the spirit of the Prophet.” 

What thou hast done to tliysclf none else did, 

Thou hast caused pain to the spirit of the Prophet, 
Ignorant of the witchery of the Frank, 

Behold the imschicC hidden in his sleeve 1 
By his diplomacy all natious prostrate. 

Unity of the Arabs cmibed to pieces. 

As long as they are caught in his vicious trap. 

The Arabs shall not enjoy a moment’s peace. 

The poet is cogiuzantof the treachery and dcceitfulncs of 



the West and its sinsistcr designs arc apparent to him because he 
has seen it from close quarters and thoroughly studied its psy¬ 
chology. His heart bleeds at the ^mplicily of the Arabs who still 
look to it for sympathy and help. “O dupers !" he calls out to 
them, “Wake up 1 You are trusting the West and know nothing 
of its real intentions. You do nut realise how many nations 
have fallen a prey of its artfulness. Don’t you sec that it has 
ruined your unity and divided you into a doicn staples, perpe¬ 
tually falling out with each other ?” Iqbal’s optiinism, then, 
reasserts itself and he ends his lamentation on a note of faiih and 
hope. “Make use of the intellect God has given you,” he ex¬ 
horts them, “and turn the dying spark into a blazing Same. 
Produce the spirit of Omar bin Khattab within you and know 
that the true fountain-head of strength is faith which is the real 
asset of a Muslim in life. O dwellers of the desert 1 So long as 
your hearts are the trustees of Divine secrets you arc the custo¬ 
dians of faith and sentinels of (he world. Your inner self is the 
criteriou of good and evil and you are genuine inheritors of the 
earth. When your star will rise in the East all the other lights 
will fade." 

O men of insight! Look at the contemporary world, 
Recreate within thyself the spirit of Omar. 

All strength is from faitli. 

And faith is conviction, resoluteness, sincerity. 

So long as thy conscience is Nature’s confidant, 

Man of desert is world’s scudnel. 

Thy unspoilt naturc,thc criterion of good and evil, 
With thy appearance a thousand stars fade. 

Modern Age a creature of thy times, 

Its ecstasy is from tijy red v.inc. 

Thou hast been tlie revealer of its mysteries, 

And functioned as tlic first architect. 

Since the West adopted It as child, 

It. became a courtesan without honour and shame. 
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Apparently sweet and lovable though. 

It is crooked, faithless and impudent. 

Bring the imperfect to perfection, O ■desert-dweller! 
And cast Time into thine own mould. 

Iqbal says, “The surroundings of the desert may be narrow 
and stifling but if you develop your Individuality the horizons of 
your existence will widen beyond measure, you will become faster 
ilian wind and no one will bcabic to stand up to you in the arena 
of life.” 

VVith a heavy heart he asks the Arabs, “Who ha.s pushed 
you behind in the race of life though the Modern Age is the 
fruit of your own endeavours ? The day the reins of the world 
passed from your hands into those of the West humanity lost its 
distinction and hypocrisy and irreligion became Its creed. 

“O desert-dweller! Realise your worth and significance, arrest 
the march of time, turn the tide of history and lead the caravan 
of mankind to its lofty goal and high destination.” 

Go past wilderness and habitation, hill and dale, 

Pitch ihy lent within (hy being; 

Develop tljy personality stronger than blast, 

Thrust thy camel into the field of strife ; 

Intellect of the West sword in hand. 

Bent like hell on slaughter of man! 

The string of gain and loss b in thy control. 

Glory of the day-star in the palm of thy hand; 

Trustee of the wcatlh of faith and civilisation, 

Bring the ‘luminous hand’ out of thy sleeve. 

Iqbal addressed the spirit of the Prophet and grieves at the 
inertia aud degradation of Muslims. “Islam has become a 
stranger in its own home,” says he. “Confusion has sec'in 
among your followers and their solidarity has gone to wrack 
and ruin. Where arc they to go? What should they do ? The 
Ar abian Sea has lost-its tumult and the Arabs,their passion. Who 
is there now. to bring solarx to me, to apply balm to the wounds 
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of my heart In the long and tedioui journey of life the 
ll.iti! Kliwiiit' of tliy Uininat is discurbed and distressed. The 
destinalion is-jiowiiiTe in sight. For the sake of God, lake pity 
on ihc woeful stall- of thy followers and come to their rescue.” 

The MilltP is in shambles, into disorder il has been 

thrown, 

Tell us yourself, O Prophet, which way should your 

faithful lurn? 

Now no more the Arabian Sea with love of luinuU 

WJiicli way should the teiiipcsl concealed within me 

lurn ? 

‘i'luiugli ilierc is no caravan left, no eanial, no provision 
here ? 

From this rocky ilcscrl whicit way shall lUnH Klnvuii 

turn ? 

Now at last. Oh spirit of Moiianunad, unravel this 

kuOL, 

Wliicii way slioultl the guardian of Divine versc-s turn ? 
it is Jitosi hurtful lu Iqbal that in. spite of repeated eKperi- 
ciices the Muslims should still regard the Western Powuis friendly 
and sympaiheiic and look up to them fur the solution of their 
problems, specially that of Palestine, and forget that the West is 
douiinatcd by the Jews and its political, economic .md cultural 
life is viruially controlled by them, lie remarks, ‘T know tliat 
the flame of life that once burnt so bn'ghtly among the Arabs is 
even now alive and can brust forth at any lime ; I aiu also con¬ 
vinced ihat the solution of theii dillicuUics docs not He with 
Loudon or Geneva but in the devclopmait of their Ego.” In 


1. Haiti b the sODg the camel-drivers of Arabia sing while Icactitig .-i 
caravan. Uadi Khwan means ihe unger of Hadi. 

2. The leiin MHUl-i-Mothinm used in the original means tlic cuimiiuniiy on 
which Cod imty have mercy. Jt denotes Ihe Muslims. 
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the end, lie ventures to address these forceful words to the leaders 
of the Arab World ; ‘’O People of Arabia ! You were the first 
to apjjreciaic the reality of Faith and you also know that loyally 
to the sacred Prophet demands a complete break v^ith Abu Lahab. 
Islam and Apostasy are utterly opposed to each other. In the 
same way, Islam is intolerant of nationalism, as of all other 
materialistic ideologies, and the Islamic World is not the name 
of certain territories,but signifies whole-hearted devotion to the 
holy Prophet and unqualified dedication to the Islamic faith.” 
May this Indian Apostate also speak— 

If it be not disrespectful to Arab leaders ? 

To which commuiiity was the truth first revealed ; 
Allegiance to Mohammad turning away from Bu Lahab 

is ? 

Frontiers and territories do not the Arab World make, 
Its existence from Mohammad of Arabia is! 
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In 1932 Iqbat visited Spain and also went to sec the 
Mosque of Cordova. It was not an ordinary sight-seeing trip 
by a tourist interested in ancient monuments but a pilgrimage 
to an outstanding symbol of faith and inner richness by an ardent 
Believer ami a warm-hearted poet. It was an undertaking of 
love and loyally by a celebrated Muslim to pay his tearful 
homage to the spiritual legacy of Abdul Rahman cl-Dakhil and 
his companions. 

Iqbal was moved to tlic core of his being by the grandeur 
and sulernnUy of the Mosque and the deep emotional response 
its awe-inspiring sight evoked in him found expression in the 
immortal poem called, MBsJitl-i-Qarlaba (The Mosque of Cor¬ 
dova). Iqbal viewed it as a cultural landmark of Islam and in 
its walls and arclic-s, domes and minarets, decorations and 
engravings he saw an eloquent portraiture of the Believer’s 
moral excellence, aesthetic refinement, high-mindedness, since¬ 
rity, piety and devotion. 

The Mosque reminded Iqbal of its builders, of their keen 
appreciation of artistic beauty, and of the noble ideas and 
ideals, call and message, they upheld in life and propagated in 
the world. Its tall, stalely minarets revived the-mcraory of the 
spell-binding that once used to rise from them and which 

people heard every day at the beginningand the end of the toils 
and stresses of life. The Azon is a grand peculiarity of the 
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iMusIim Millet. It is a symbol of its unity and solidarity. It 
may, indeed, be described as the National AntliEm of Muslims 
the like of which is not to be found in the entire fund of speech- 
sounds of any other community. The call it gives and ilic 
message it conveys are truly unique. At one time the sou] of 
the universe trembled and the foundaticuis of the citadels of 
falsehood sliook at the sound of it. 

It was the Islamic A-zon that heralded the dawn of a jtew 
morning and di-spelied the gloom that had enveloped the world 
in the 0th Cciitury A.D. Iqbal recalls the Pivine Message and 
Celestial Guidance the Azans used to carry to the four corners of 
the world and the depth and intensity of their significance. The 
more he ponders over it the more is he convinced that die Milkl 
which is endowed-with this eternal call and lives according to 
this everlasting rncssage is, also, imperishable. 

The beautiful yet poignant scene, .the historical mocunieiu, 
the splendid Mosque (whose pulpit for centuries had remained 
deprived of sermons, courtyard and arches of genuflexion mid 
minarets of Azan) touched every chord of his heart and reacli- 
vised the unhealed wounds. The ocean of his feelings was 
stirred and waves of faith and awareness, ardour and eagerness 
and music and melody, mingled with those of pain and dis¬ 
appointment, grief and anguish, began to rise in it. It was in 
these circumstances that the enthralling poem, MajJi(l~i‘Qtirtoha, 
was conceived, part of which was written in Cordova itself and 
the rest was completed during his stay in Spain. 

The poem i.s a m^terpicce of poetic inspiration and artistic 
expression. For beauty of diction and richness of emotion it is 
unsurpassed. In it Iqbal says that the material world is not 
everlasting. It is transitory, and, with it; all the wonders of art 
and architecture, historical buildings and ancient monuments, 
are heading towards ruin an'd destruction. But such constructions 
are an exception that arc touched by the inessi-anic hand of a 
man of God and a devoted Believer and shine with the radiance 
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tiriiis love. 

Love is the essence of life. It is deathless. The march of 
time is irresistible. It rolls on like a tbrrent, carrying violently 
away everything chat impedes its onward movement. But love 
stands up to it; it steins all opposing waves for it, too, is not 
different from a flood-tide, a deluge. 

Love transcends nine and space and its wondrous possibili¬ 
ties are beyond human comprelicnston. There are states and 
stages of love that arc not known to anyone. The cITulgcncc 
of love is common to all Divine Aposclcships and sacred teach¬ 
ings. 

Colour and radiance, joy and fragrance of all the universe 
is from love. It is the purifying draught (from the Fountain of 
Paradise) that sends saints and poets into ecstasy, It reveals 
itself, sometimes, in the form of a preacher from the pulpit, and, 
sometimes, as a philosopher and conqueror. Love has a 
thousand facets. It is a many-splcndourcd thing. It is an 
eternal wayfarer, a perpetual traveUcr. It is always on the move, 
restless, mercurial. 

Love is the flute of life from which inolodtc.s pniir forth and 
enrapture the world. Light and heat, activity and inoveinciii, 
ardour and enthu.siasm are ali from it. 

Chain of days and nights -artificer of all events 
Chain of days and nights—founcain of life and of 
deaili i 

Chain of days and nightS'-thread of two-co!ourcd silk 
Of which the Being inake.s the robe of His Attributes! 
Chain of days and nights—sigh of eternity’s music 
Where He of all possibility sounds the height and 
dcptli 1 

Thee it puls to test and me it puts to lest, 

Day and night hi procession, testers of all this world. 

If thou a)'l of Ws value and ifl am ol'less value. 

Find in tleaili our regard and iu dissolution our wage. 
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Of your day and night what other meaning but this— 
One long current of time, devoid of dawn and sunset ? 
All those masterpieces of Art, tranntory and 

impermanent; 

All in this world is of sand, all in this world is of sand ! 
Death the beginning .and end, death to the visible and 
hidden; 

New be the patient or old. its final • halting-place is 
death. 

Yet ill this design of things, something unending 
endures, 

Wrought by some man of God into perfection’s mould; 
Some high mortal whose work shines with the light of 

love, 

Love is the essence of life, death to which is forbidden. 
Long currcul of Time, strong and swift though it is, 
Love itself is a tide, stemming all opposite waves ; 

In the almanac of Love, apart from the present time, 
Other ages exist, ages which have no name. 

Love is the breath, of Gabriel, Love is the l^rophet’.'! 

heart. 

i.ovc the envoy of God, Love the utterance of God ; 
Under the ecstasy of Love our mortal clay i.s bright, 
Love is an unripe wine. Love is a cup Ibf the noble. 
Love is the legist of Harem, Love is the commander of 
hosts, 

Love is the son of travel, countless its habitations ; 

Love is the plectrum that plucks songs from the cJiords 
of life. 

Love is the brightness of life. Love is the lire of life. 
After this long prologue Iqbal turns to the (vtcisque and 
addresses tliese words to it; "O Mosque of Cordova ! Tor .thy 
existence and thy glory thou art indebted lo love, to the tender 
passion that is iminortal. In this way, thou, too, art eternal. 
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“Philosophy, art and poetry, or any other form of literary 
or artistic activity, is shallow and insincere if it is not fed with 
the blood of the heart. It is no mohe than an empty structure 
of word and sound, paint and oil, or brick and stone, posses¬ 
sing neither life nor beauty nor freshness. Works of art, of What¬ 
ever excellence they may be, cannot endure without the intensity 
of inner passion, depth of love and profundity of earnestness. 
It is love which distiiiguiahes man from a sculptured figure. 
When a drop of love’s warm blood falls upon a piece of marble 
it turns it into a beating heart and if even a man’s heart is des¬ 
titute of love it is a slab of stone. 

“O magnificent Mosque! In love and cageroess we both 
are alike. There is a mystical affinity between you and me. 
Man, in his creation, is a handful of dust but his heart is the envy, 
of the ninth heaven. The human heart is also lit up with the 
lustre of Divinity and the joy of Presence! Angels, indeed, arc 
famous for unending genuflexion but the warmth and delight of 
human prostration has not been granted to them.” 

Referring tn his Indian and Brahmin ongin Iqbal sayb, 
“Look at the fervour and earnestness of this Indian infidel 1 He 
was born and brought up in the home of infideiiry but his lips 
and heart are constantly engaged in prayer and invocation, 
benediction and salutation. On meeting you in this strange land 
he has become a picture of inieotucss and devotion. There 
obtains a complete uniformity and understanding between your 
soul and inine 1” 

Oh Slirine of Cordova, thou owest existence to love, 
Deatliless in all its being, stranger to Past and Present. 
Colour or brick and stone, speech or music and song, 
Only the heart’s warm blood feeds the craftsman's 
design; 

One drop of hcarts’s blood lends marble a beating heart, 
Out of the heart’s blood flow out warmth, music and 
mirth. 
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Thine the soul-quickening air, mine the soul-quickening 

From thee the pervasion of men’s hearts, from me the 
opening of men’s hearts. 

Inlerior to the Heaven of Heavens, by no means tlic 
liutnan breast is, 

Handful of dust though it be, hemmed in the azure 

sky. 

Whai if prostrulion be the lot of the heavenly host? 

Warmth and depth of prostration tlicy do not ever 

feel. 

I, a heathen of Ind, behold my IV'rvoiir and iviy 
iirdour, 

Solal' and Duroo^^ liU niy soul, Salat and niirood are on 
my lips 1 

Fervently sounds my voice, ardently sounds my iulo, 

/illah /Ju*, like a song, thrilling through every veiii! 

On beholding thi.s jnatvcl of architecture Iqbal is rcmiiidcd 
of the real Muslim, tlic tine llclicvcr, whom only Islam can pro¬ 
duce and, with it, the mighty (Jmntit also emerges pn the surface 
of his inind from which the splendour of the Mo.sque is. 

In Iqbal's view the Mosque of Cordova, in the totality of its 
appearance and cffeciivencss, is a material tnanifestation of the 
Mamin. In its beauty and elegance, height and width, graceful¬ 
ness and solidity, fineness and strength it is his exact replica, 
lu imposing pillars remind Iqbal of the oases of Arabia and in 
its balconies and latticed windows hesccs the gleams of Heavenly 
effulgence. He regards its towering minarets to be the ciescetid- 
ing points of Divine mercy and the halting places of the angels. 
Overcome with emotion he cries out: "The Muslim is impensh- 
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able, he shall not die, because he is tlic bearer of tiie iriessage of 
Abraham and Moses and of all the J)ivine Aposllcs.” 

Iqbal asserts that the Mosque of Cordova is a true symbol 
of the beliefs, thoughts and aspirations of the Muslim Milltt, 
and just as the Muslim Millel is free from all the narrow'and 
unnatural concepts of race and nationality it, too, represents a 
marvellous synthesis of Arab and Persian cultures and typifies a 
remarkable supra-national fraternity. The Muslim is above 
territorial limitations and his tvorld is boundless. The beauty 
and warmth of his me-isage is all-pcrvading. The Tigris and the 
■Euphrates of Iraq, the Ganges and the Jumnu of India, the 
Danube of Europe, and the Nile of Egypt arc but a wave in his 
shore-less sea. I-lis adiievenients are unequalled in history, li- 
was the Muslim Millil thnt gave llie command to the outworn 
ages to depart and ushered in the modern world. 

Membets of the Islamic Mllltl are the (orch-bcarcrs of com¬ 
passion and fellow-feeling and true specitnctis of faith and frater¬ 
nisation. The tongue of the Momin is like a gem-showering olouci 
and his scimitar is well-tempered. He is contended at heart and 
persevering in action. Even on the battlefield and under the 
shadow of swords he is the upholder of Monotheism and Apos- 
llcship and the pursuer of the path of pteiy and righteousness. 
In the struggle between truth and falsehood faith is Ids weapon 
and reliance upon God his armour. 

Thou, it) beauty and dignity, man of God’s witness, 

He is beautiful and dignified, thou art beautiful and 

dignified. 

Firm are thy foundations, numberless arc thy pillars. 
Soaring like ranks of palxnsover the Syrian desert. 
Light of the "Valley of Peace gleams on thy walls and 

roof, 

On thy minaret’s height Gabriel stands in glory. 

The Muslim shall not perish for by his A/ian, 

The secret of Moses and Abraham is revealed. 
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Limitless in his world, boundless his long horizon, 
Tigris and Danube and Nile but a wave in his sea. 

His times arc wondrous, his legends are strange, 

To the ages outworn he gave the command to 

Soi}i of men of taste, horseman ol the realm of desire, 
Pure and unmixed his wine, tempered and glittering his 

steel. 

Warrior armed in the mail ol’ La Jlah, 

Under the shadow oT swords succoured by La Jlak. 

The poet, again, says to the Mosque that “you are the inter¬ 
pretation of the Momin's dream in the world, the exposition of 
his high-mindedncss and the exemplification of his soul in brick 
and mortar. 

“The hand of the Momin, in power and dominance, in the dis¬ 
persal of difficulties and the fulfilment of needs, is the Hand of 
Grod and an instrument of Providence. Apparently, he is born of 
clay but, in reality, he has the nature of Light. Thdre is the 
reflection of Divine Attributes in his being. He is indifferent to 
the allurements of the world. His desires are.few,but hii aims 
are high. He is the embodiment of grace and strength, love and 
sternness. He is gentle of speech,but warm in quest. In peace 
he is soft like silk,but in war hard as steel. 

“The faitli of the Believer is the pivot on which the world 
turns, His existence is the essence of creation and all the rest an 
illusion. In him thought and intellect and faith and love find 
their highest expression. Strength and felicity in life and beauty 
and elegance in the world owe their presence to him. He is the 
end and object of the pilgrimage of love and the heart and soul 
of the universe.” 

Behold in thy stones are all the Believer’s secrets, 

Fircrof passionate days, rapture of melting nights. 

High is his station and great are his thoughts.. 

Ecstasy, burning desire, self-abasement and pride. 
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The hand of ihe Mniniu is the Hand of Allah— 
Dominant, resourceful, creative, ensuring success. 
Fashioned of dust and light, slave with the Ma.ster’.s 

attributes, 

His heart is indifferent to the riches of the world.s. 

Mis earthly hopes arc few, his aims arc high. 

Courtesy in his mien, gaining lUl hearts with his glance ; 
He is soft of spr.ccit but fierce in the hour of pursuit, 

In war and in peace pure in thought and in act. 

The point of God’s great compass the Believer’s firm 
faith. 

All this q,nivdrse else—shadow, illusion, deceit. 

He is llic'' g'pal of love, he is the end of Love, 

He, in the circle of the firinaaicnt, sets all spirits aglow, 
Iqbal proceeds to pay a tribute of never-fading chann to the 
(viosque. "Thou art the Mecca of the seekers of Art”, he says, 
"the place ofpilgrimage for the devotees of love and the symbol of 
the glory of Islam. Thanks to thee, the soil of Cordova is vying 
for sacredness and elevation with the heavens. If anything can 
compare with thee itis the heart of the true Believer.” Here Iqbal 
loses control of his feelings, lit looks at the distant past and 
centuries roll back in his imagination. He begins to live in the 
period of Mtislim ascendency in Spain. Combining romanticism 
with classicism he asks, “Where are the' Moorish horsemen, the 
men of virtue,,the embodiments of faith and the champions of 
truth? Where has their unrelenting caravan stopped? ^Vhere 
have the Arab rulers, the precursors of European Renaissance, 
gone whose government was another name for social jusficc and 
public welfare?” 

Iqbal feels that Spain still bears the floral imprint of Arab 
blood. Oriental charm, hospitality and sincerity can even .now 
be seen among its people. Its air is filled with the scent of Najd 
and Yemen and the music of Iraq and Arabia reverberates in its 
atmosphere. 
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Shrine of the seekers of art! Glory of che manifest 
Faith ! 

Thou Andalusia’s soil sacred as Mecca hast made. 

Tf there is underneath the sky beauty equal to thine, 
Nowhere shall it be found, but in the Muslim’s heart. 
All, those champions of Right, liiosc fearless horsemen 
of Arabia, 

Bearers of high ntoralily, knights of the truth and 
faith 1 

By their rule this strange secret to all was revealed, 
Men of pure hearts hold sway, not to enslave, but to 
. serve. 

Est.u and West by their eyes gained instruction, 

In the darkness' of Europe their minds showed che 
path. 

Even today Andalusia, rich with their blood, is seen, 
Gay and friendly of heart, simple and bright of face; 
Even today in this land, eyes like the soft gazelle’s, 
Dart their glances, giving pleasure to the hearts; 

Even today in its brce'tc fragrance of Yemen endures, 
Even today in its sorigs echoes subsist of Hejaz. 

In the midst of these sorrowful recollections Iqbal’.s imagi¬ 
nation is fired with the desircforchangc. Hesays that chough the 
land of Andalusia enjoys the high position of the heavens it has 
not hoard the Azaii for ages and in spite of the fact that winds 
of revolution arc blowing in the world there is no evidence of a 
ripple in its stagnant waters. Martin Luther’s movement of 
Protestant Reformation in Germany no,t only led to the decline 
of Papal authority and the extinction of the hegemony of the 
Church but it also niade.ils impact on language, literature and 
civilization and paved the way for the cultural revival of Europe. 
The philosophy of Rousseau and Voltaire brought about the 
Revolution of France and set the stage for the emergence of the 
industrial era. Gonservatiyc Italy, too, is showing signs of 
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regeneration. 

Against this background Iqbal yearns for an Islamic revolu¬ 
tion. He bclicvc.s lliat the revolutionary spirit of Muslims Is 
also uneasy but one does not know when it is going to assert it¬ 
self. To Vtidi-El-Kiibif (Guadalquivcr) hesays; “On your bank a 
stranger is seeing the image of the future in the mirror of the 
past. Fascinating though the dream iSj it is so intolerable to 
Europe that it cannot listen cabnly to iny plain-speaking.” 

The destiny of nations is forged in strife and revolt. Those 
who watch tbeir steps carefully and analyse ilicir feelings and 
keep an eye on their iiienta) processes are successful in life and 
make their mark in history. About art and thought, poetry and 
literature Iqbal once again emphasises that a philosophy which 
is not written wifh the boot] of the heart is no more than a 
mental exercise. The vital flame, tlic breath of life, is missing 
from it. Likewise, the greatest works of art fade into oblivion 
if the blood of the artist does not flow into them and music that 
does not spring from the depths of the soul is transient and 
superlicial. This is Iqbal’s concept of art as well as of life. 

Thy latid » like the--heaveiis In the sight of the stars — 
Fop ages, alas, thy atniospli&rc has remained bereft of 
the AzoH. 

In what dale and glen, in what stage of the journey, 
Love’s undaunted caravan ndw happens to be? 
Germany saw, Jong ago. Change and Revolution— 
Oblileratiiig the old ways, sweeping away every trace; 
Holiness of the Rope fast became an erroneous word, 
Thought in its fragile boat launched on its dangerous 
course; 

The eye of France, also, has seen Rcvohition rage. 
That overturned the world the Westerners had known ; 

■ The Roman nation, old and tired with ancient Cradilions, 
With the joy of Rejuvenation discovered' again her 
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Now that tempest has seized even the soul of Islam, 

A Divine secret it is whose meaning cannot be told by 
the tongue. 

Watch! From the surface of this ocean what portents 
finally emerge, 

What new turn the blue revolving dome takes ! 
Drowned ih the twilight is the cloud in the mountain 
gorge; 

The sun has left behind heaps of the rubies uf 
Badakhshan. 

Running water of Guudalquiver 1 On your bank is a 
stranger, 

Lost in his thoughts, dreams of another age. 

Behind the Destiny’s curtain the new world is yet 
concealed, 

But to mine eyes its dawn already stands unveiled. 
Were I to lift the veil from the face of my thoughts, 
Europe could not endure the burning heat of my 
songs. 

Death, not life, is the life in which no revolution takes 
place. 

Strife and revolt arc the sustenance of nations' souls. 
Keen as a sword that nation is in the hand of Fate, 
VVhich at every moment takes account of its works and 
deeds. 

Works of Creadon are incomplete without the heart’s 
warm blood, 

Music is an Immature frenzy without the heart’s warm 
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It was on a lovely morning, in 1931, that the delegates of 
Alotamar-i-Isliiiiii [International Islamic Conference) set their 
feet on the blessed soil of Jerusalem. The air was refreshing, 
tile surroundings were delightful, the sun had just risen spread¬ 
ing its golden rays on all sides. The pleasant hour of the early 
dawn has always fascinated the poets. Our poet and philoso¬ 
pher, Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, who had come from Europe to 
represent the Muslims of India at the MoUimar, also, was capti¬ 
vated by the ethereal beauty of the time and the absorbing 
attractiveness of the place. He saw everything around him 
eagerly and gave a free rein to his iniagination. 

The land of Palestine wlili clouds of various shades, from 
silver to dark grey, gliding through the air, with its green 
niouniains, lilies and cypresses, with the gentle drafts of the 
jiioniing brce^ii;, tlie leaves of the date-palms washed by the 
overnight rain and the moving sands softer than silk must have 
bewiiched iiiin. Glimpses of the rugged austerity of Arab 
life would have flashed Uirough liis mind. The blown out fire, 
the lorn ropes of tents, the marks of broken camps would have 
reminded him of the caravans that had gone past. So enraptur¬ 
ed was he by the scenic beauty of this paradise on the earth 
that he thought of settling down over there. The landscape, 
the deserts, hills and rivers, the entire atmosphere of the birth¬ 
place of tlic Prophets aroused his slimibering hopes and stimulated 
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his unrefvlised dreams, and «he intensity of feeling lent sound 
and music lo his undying love for Islam and Muslims. The 
favourite theme of Islamic revival pushed it.scif forward and 
Iqbal went through the same expenence as has been related by 
an Arab poet in these lines of enduring bcaiityj 

"When I dismounted at the place as fresh as the dew and 
as fragrant as a-garden^the beauty of the sorroundings awoke 
conain desires in me and the centre of (hose desires were you.” 

Iqbal’s poetic fancy was occited. Hcfckthat the old and 
crumbling world was not fitted to receive bis ideas. Its thought- 
patterns had become rigid and cojiMcnilonalised. Iis mind had 
grown narrow which could only caive the images of country, 
sex and uaiionality. and ofTer religious reverence lo them and 
invent excuses for shameful seimialliy and scif-iiidulgcnce. Iqbal 
prayed for another Abrahani to rise and break the ne w idols, 

As Che poet looks at the Islamic World he is appalled not 
only by its material backwardness but,also,inicllccliial insol¬ 
vency. The Arabs have lost the strength of failli and the cour¬ 
age of conviciiun—their souls have become dead and unrespon¬ 
sive—and the non-Arabs,too,havc got Into a gioovo and become 
fixed in ideas. 

The modem iiiaicrialisiic .Age is waiting for a revolutionary 
man of God who can play the role of the defender of Truili on 
an international scale and revive the memory of Imam Husain. 
The Muslim World is looking expectantly at llie Arab World, 
and at Hcja?,, the cradle of Islam, lo raise (he banner of revolt 
buL no liopefiil sign is visible. 

Iqbal aiiribuies the decline of Musihiis lo lack of l eligioUs 
ze.il and se)l-e.sU-Ciii. He contends iliat iovr sliould reign 
supiviiu' ill Hie and the foundations ofheHefshould be Ibi'tifiecl 
wiili lairiii’sinrss. Unless the Muslims develop an emotional 
iiivoKxnient vvilh Islam it must remain a eolIcclio)i of soullcs.s 
beliefs and wooden injunctions. 

It is love which overcomes the known laws of nature and 
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makes things possible that arc outside the ordinary operation of 
cause and effect. SoiDclimcs It takes the form of the truthful¬ 
ness of Khaicclj sometimes of the fortitude of Husain and some¬ 
times of the gallantry of the hero of Badr and Huiiain. 

Daybreak in the desert, feast for the heart and the 

eye, 

Rivers of light from the fount of sun flowing; 

Divine Beauty is on display, rent is the curtain of 
existence, 

A loss for the eye—a thousand gains for the heart; 
Purple bits in (he air tlie night’s cloud has left, 

Mount Izam with a multi-coloured sheet it has 
covered; 

The breeze is pure, leaves of date-palms washed by 

rain, 

Sands of Kaziina soft as silk; 

Pirc is dead, broken the ropes of tents, 

Who knows how many caravans have passed along? 
Came the voice of Gabriel: “This is the place' for 
you— 

For those separated from the beloved it’s eternal 
bliss 1” 

Poison for me is the wine of life, but who listens? 

Old is the congregation of the world, new n»y ideas arc! 
On the battleground of life no Gliaznavi is left, 

Idols of the people of Harem have for long been in 

In (he ardour of Arab’s remembrance, in the music of 
Iranian’s thought. 

Observations are not of Arabia nor ideas those of 
Persia. 

Not one Husain in4bc caravan of Hejaz is found, 
Tresses of Tigris and'Euphrates though are lustrous 

still. 
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Love )j the prime mentor of tlie head and heart, 
Without love Faith and Law concepts’ idol-hall; 
Truthfulness of Khalil is love, fortitude of Husain is 

In life’s unrelenting battle,Badr and Hunain arc love. 

Reverting to the theme of the I’erfect Man Iqbal says that 
his existence is the foremost purpose of creation; he is the secret 
nf Be and it is', the lost Paradise and the stolen wealth which the 
soul of the world 5s trying hard to recover. 

Together with it, he is distressed at the moral and spiritual 
bankruptcy and intellectual inertness of the World of Islam 
Q,uesl of knowledge, originality of thought, idealism and iittcnt- 
ness are absent even from educational institutions and spiritual 
lodges. 

The poet looks around for the flame o( life that once impar¬ 
ted light and heal to the world, for the men of faith who have 
disappeared in the twilight of the past and for the spark that 
lies buried under the ashes of time. 

Iqbal is conscious of the worth and significance of his poetry. 
He claims that his verses nourish and sustain the hearts as t'he 
morning breeze does the grass and shrubs. They carry the 
message of faith and life because of being soaked in the warm 
blood of his heart. 

Thou art the hidden meaning of the verse of creation, 
Parties of hue and scent have gone out in thy search. 
Scholars of the seminary visionless and unambitious, 
Votaries of the tavern lacking in thirst, short of 

decanter. 

I, in my poem, traces of fire that used to be. 

My whole life a quest of the missing ones. 


I . The reference ij to the Q,uran>c verse, Bal Hu command, whtn He inlindclh a 
thing, ii eniy that He laiih unto il; Be and it h (XXXVI : 81) 
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Nourishment of the thorn and straw in the morning 
brcc7.c, 

By my breath desire is sustained. 

My song is fed by the blood of my heart, 

In the string of the lyre flows minstrel’s blood. 

Oh ] let there be no peace for the restless heart, 

Add a few more curls to thy lustrous hair. 

The last part of the poem is devoted to prayer. “Thy 
radiance surrounds tlie universe”, it reads. “The world is a 
mere particle of Thy boundlc-ss deserf and life a drop of the 
unfathomable sea of Thy Existence. By the touch of Thy 
Splendour the manifestation of the sun becomes possible in the 
atom and the presence of the ocean in a drop of water. Lives 
and deeds of powerful Vings and conquerors pale into nothing¬ 
ness before the, display of Thy Might and the hearts of whole- 
souled men and benefactors of htimanity are illumined with Thy 
Sublimity. Thy love is the .song-leader of my soul and the inter- 
preter of my heart. Joy and spirituality of my worship is due 
to it. When my devotions are not blessed with Thy love they 
become the message of separation, not of union. Both love and 
intellect have been ordained to scck-closeness unto Thee. Study 
and observation, curiosity and reilection, dignity and self-reliance 
have been allocated to the mind^and ardour and eagerness, dis¬ 
quietude and restlessness, joy and felicity to the heart. Light 
in the world is not because of the sun but a reflecion of Tlty 
Beauty”. 

Iqbal admits that long years of study and research could not 
open for him the door of fulfilment'. Knowledge was futile in 
the same way as it would be foolbh to expect the horticulturist to 
be an expert on the flavour of fresh fruit as well. 

The struggle between spirituality and materialism has been 
going on since the beginning of time and the conflict between 
truth and falsehood is eternal. The history of Islam, a,lso, is not 
free from it. Here Iqbal is reminded of the first encounter in 
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which Abu JaW, Abu Lahab and ihcir deputies operated as 
standard-bearers of materialism and the sacred Prophet and his 
Ansars- as the upholders of Truth. The task before the Arab 
and the Islamic World, today, is to make the choice between the' 
two opposing forces. 

Thou art the Tablet and the Pen, Thy existence is the 
Book, 

Tiie blue revolving dome a tiny bubble of Thy sea; 

The world of tvater and clay bright by Thy presence, 
Thou upon the dusi-partlclc bestowed the dawn of the 

sun. 

Power of Sanjar and Saliui,a manifestation of Thy 
Might, 

Ascelldsni of Juiiaid and Bayazid^Thy Beauty 
uncovered. 

Should Thy Love not be the leader of my Namaz, 

My Qnjttm is mere farce, my Sttjootl only a mask. 

Mind and heart—by Thine alluring glance are 
fulfilled, 

One got search and quest, the other unrest and 
turnioili 

Dark and dingy is the world by the movement of the 

Take off Thy veil and revive the drooping spirits of 

lime. 

All my past days and nights arc kno^¥n to Thee, 

That horticulture was bare of fruit I never knew ; 

The old battle in isy soul has begun again. 

Love is all Mustafa, intellect nothing but Bu Lahab. 
Sometimes with deception it. works, sometimes with 
force, 

Strange is the beginning of Love, strange is its end! 

1. An inveieraie enemy of the Prophet. 

2. Helperj. 
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In the world of strife and revolt separation is better 
than union, 

In.union the death of desire, in separation the joy of 
longing. 

Ai the time of union I dared not cast a glance, 

In search of a pretext though my insolent eyes were. 

Separation is the beat of desire, separation is the tiimult 
of groan. 

Separation is the quest of tide, separation is the gloty 
of the drop. 

The poem, Z'^uq~o~Shauq (Ardour and Eagerness), ranks 
among the masterpieces of Iqbal. Inform and substance it is 
very much like the Aiasjid-i-Qortaba. To begin with, it contains 
Sin enchanting depiction of natural beauty and the plain yet 
refreshing mode of living of the Arabs. As the poem progresses 
Iqbal touches on most of the iJicmes that arc characteristic to 
bis poetry and philosophy, such as, struggle and endeavour, 
fervour and earnestness, love and intellect, separation and union, 
beauty and power and Divine Glory and Sublimity. With a 
phenomenal keenness of perception and maturity of thought he 
enters into the soul of countries and communities and through a 
rare combination of poetical fluency and intellectual penetration 
he analyses their distinguishing traits and capacity for good and 
evil. He not only knows the West intimately but is also 
acquainted with the inner urge.sandlatent powers of the Orient— 
Arabia, Iran and Afghanistan. Apart from describing the scenic 
beauty of Palestine, Iqbal has woven into It the simple experi¬ 
ences of every-day life like the blown out 6rc and the broken 
ropes of tents with such delicate sensitiveness that it docs not fail 
to exercise a moving effect on the reader. 
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Iqbal was intr.nsely interested in the problem of Palestine 
nnd tlie deep anxiety he felt for the future of the Arabs 
never left him in life. We can obtain an idea of the uneasi¬ 
ness of his mind from his letters, specially those written to 
Miss Farquharson. 

To Mr. Mohammad All Jinnah he once wrote, “The ques¬ 
tion of Palestine is agitating the minds of Indian Muslims. It 
may be possible for the Muslim League to render some service 
to the Palestinian Arabs. Personally, I am prepared to court 
imprisonment for a cause , which concerns both India and the 
Muslims. The establishment of a Western outpost at the gate¬ 
way of Asia can be dangerous for Islam as well as India’.” 

Similarly, in a letter to Miss Farquharson he says, “The 
Jews have no claim over Palestine. They had voluntarily left 
it long before the occupation by the Arabs. Zionism is not a 
religious movement. Besides the fact that religious-mipded 
Jews arc not interested in it, tlie Palestine Report, itself, 
is clear on the point^.” 

In one way or the other, Iqbal was associated with all the 
conferences that were held in India in its counection. He issued 
a forceful statement when the Muslims of Lahore met to protest 


]. Iqbal Nama, p. 27 
2. Ibid., p. 446 
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against the Palestine Report which read, "I am as much dis¬ 
tressed at the injustice done to the Arabs as any one can be who 
is in touch with the situation in the Middle East. The problem 
gives an opportunity to the Musliois to declare UDcquivoc;al]y 
that what the British statesmen are trying to solve does not 
concern Palestine alone but will have wide repercussions in the 
entire Islamic World. Historically, Palestine is wholly a Muslim 
problem. The Jewish problem bad ceased to exist in Palestine 
thirteen hundred years ago, before the entry of Plazrat Omar 
into Jerusalem. The Jews were never forcibly expelled from it. 
According to Prof. Hockiug they had themselves freely decided 
to migrate to other lands and a major portion of their Scriptures 
was compiled outside Palestine. It was never a Christian 
problem also. Modem historical researches have cast a doubt 
even on the existence of Peter tf»c Hermit'.’* 

At the termination of World War I the wrath of the victo¬ 
rious Allied Powers fell upon the Islamic World. The Ottoman 
Empire broke into fragments and the Allies set about dlvidings 
it ‘among themselves. The eastern part of Turkey was annexed 
by Russia and the Western provinces like Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia, Yugoslavia and Albania were made independent. 
Iran and Syria were taken over by France as Protectorates wliile 
Iraq and Egypt passed into the bands of the British. Palestine 
had an international sigoiQcance and so its trusteeship was 
assumed by Britain.' Iqbal throws light on these despicable 
deals and exposes the old game of the Western Imperialists who 
devour the weaker nations and then show hypocritical grief over 
their raisrortuac:. 

Blessed be thy kind heart that for Divine Recompense, 

Thou attended the funeral service of thy own victim. 

The West calls it Sriiite man’s burden’, trusteeship and 
progress but, in truth, it is pure exploitation. 


I. Iqkal p. 452. 
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Iqba] docs not doubt Europe’s nobility, 

Of every oppressed nation she is the buyer; 

But my heart burns for Syria, Palestine,' 

And this hard riddle of fate none can lay bare; 

Freed from Turkey’s 'savage grasp’, they pine, 

Poor wretches ! now in civilisation’s snare. 

The League of I^adons had done little to mitigate the 
sulferings of the Arab-s and Asians. It had failed to bring 
about an improvement primarily because that august body was 
dominated by the Jews and the Western nations who lost no 
opportunity to use it for their selfish ends. Iqbal roundly con- 
deiims it as the "kept woman of the Old Man of Europe” and 
the "association of shroud-lifters”. 

An association thy have formed for the division of graves. 

Iqbal foresees the consequences of the growing influence of 
the Jews in the political and economic life of the West and fears 
chat sooner or later it will definitely succumb to their machi¬ 
nations. 

Jewish usurers have for long been in wail, 

Before wJiosc cunning lion's strength is not anything. 
Like ripened fruit the West is going to fall, 

Let’s see in whose Jap it drops. 

In another poem, Europe Aur Tahud (Europe and the Jew.s), 
he expresses the same sentiment. 

Sick before its prime, this Civilisation is at its last 

grasp, 

And the sole trustees of Christendom Jews are likely 

to be. 

After the Arab-Israel War of June 1967 it is being openly 
contended by the Jews and their supporters that since they were 
unjustly expelled from their homeland by ihc .Arab.s no one 
could blame them for trying to rcoccupy it by force. Palestine 
was the Promised Land to which the Jews were bound to return 
one day or the other. 
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Iqbal laid bare the absurdity of it by pointing out that the 
Jews had moved out of Patestine willingly and out of their own 
accord long before the Arab occupation. Moreover, he argued 
that if the principle advanced by the Jews and their Western 
patrons was accepted and Palestine was handed over to the 
Zionists what could prevent the Arabs from laying claim to 
Sicily, Spain and the other European lands that were once in 
their possession? Or, could, by the same logic, the Red Indians 
not assert their right over America and the Huns, Goths and 
Gauls over Britain and the Aryans of India not demand that 
Tran and Russia should be returned to them? It was a ridicu¬ 
lous distortion of history in tljc estimation of Iqbal wiio main¬ 
tained that if the Jews must be provided with a home it should 
he in Germany from where they had been banished. 

If the Jew daim.s the soil of Paleatiuc, 

Why has the Arab race no right to Spain? 

The aim of British Imperialism is different, 

It is not a maiter of history, honey or dates, 

Iqbal wants to arm the Palestinian Arabs'with tlic weapons 
of Faith and Sclf-awarcncss. He is convinced that it is only 
through reliance upon God and upon Uicmselves that tlicy can 
regain iVcedcm. International forums will avail them noihiiigi 
1 know that in your being burns the fire. 

Whose heat to this day the world remembers; 

Your balm lies not in London nor Geneva, 

The Jewish grasp is tight on Europe’s throat. 

But nations throw off bondage, it is told, 

By cultivating Selfhood and zest lor living. 
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Iqbal went (o Afghaniatan, m 1933, at the invitation of 
King Nadir Shah. He also visited Ghazni, the capital of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, and presented himself at the tomb of Sunai‘ 
the philosopher, whom he regarded as his mentor, next only to 
Maulana Rum. It proved to be a unique experience and the 
verses he wrote there are richly illustrative of his exceptional 
artistic and intellectual ability. In them he has directed his 
attention at the contemporary world as a creator of values and 
a judge of his environment. 

Iqbal expresses pain and discontent at the “langour and 
tardiness of the fellow-travellers” and at the “narrowness and 
triviality of the world” which has turned out to be a “strait- 
jacket” for his high-soaring ideas. He does not find even the 
hills and valleys, forests and deserts fit enough to harbour the 
wild stirrings of his heart and says that the whole system of 
extant material objects and the space in which these exist must 
appear too short and narrow to any one whom God has 
blessed with Vision and Love. Men of God, the enlightened 
souls, as such, fed compelled to cut themselves free from the mate¬ 
rial world and seek new horizons. Iqbal calls it the “secret ol 

I. A famoiu poet during the lime of Mshmud Chasiiavi. He started with 
lyrical poeiry and rose to be (be court poet of the Sultan. Bui when 
awakening came to him be retired Troqt (be world and began to write 
only myilical and pliilosopitical poema. 
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Tawhetd'" which opens the door of God awareness to His ear¬ 
nest, deep-hearted slaves and they bepn to see the glimpses of 
the other world in their earthly existence. 

The vastness of Nature cannot harbour the wild 

stirrings, 

Oh ray madness! Wrong, perhaps, was thy estimate of 
the wilderness, 

The strong Self can burst through the enchantments 
of sense, 

Tawheed' it was which neither you nor I could know. 

The traditional rivalry between Tnriqat (Mysticism) and 
Shariat (Strict observance of the Divine Law) is more imaginary 
chan real. There is no cotitradiction between knowledge and 
intuition and faith and love. It is only the false reasoning and 
scholastic conceit of the claimants to Shariat and Haqiqal (Reall- 
ly) that makes them look upon love and awareness with suspi¬ 
cion. Iqbal also contends that the real thing for the devotees 
of Shariat and Haqiqal is supreme indifference to the rewards the 
world has to offer. This is t|ieir glory and they can take shelter 
only in the fortress of contentment after turning their backs 
upon the people of wealth and renown As he is reminded of 
the noble asceticism of the votaries of the heart and of the 
glowing fcat.s of endurance and heroism they, used to perform he 
feels like reproaching even Archangel Gabriel and observing 
that in love and submission even the holy spirits cannot emulate 
the example of man. 

Rivalry between Reason and Vision is the fallacy of 

the pulpit, . 

Which regards the scaffold of Hallaj^ its permanent foe, 


'Die doctrine liiai there is only One God. 

2. Literally means the carder of eoiion. Here it signiRei Mansur who was 
put la death Tor believing in the identity of the individual soul with the 
Divine spirit and raising the cry uf God' Is I! 
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ir there it any shield to guard the pure ones of the 

Lord, 

la thraldom or dominioo, it is the scorn of this world’s 
show. 

Try not, Oh Gabriel, to emulate my passion and 

ecstacy, 

For casedoving angles Tasbeth^ and TauoJ^ are 

best. 

The poet is critical of both the East and the'West as he 
returns to his own times. He examines them closely, studies their 
merits and faults, analyses thar problems and difficulties and 
comes to the conclusion that the East is not lacking in potential¬ 
ities but its problem is that proper guidance and leadership is 
not available to it'whilc the West is intoxicated with power,and 
overfuUness and excessive indulgencein'material pleasures has 
produced a state of ennui injt.' .He summons up the memory 
of the great men of the East who had chaUenged the might of 
Chosroes and before whose supreme contentment powerful 
kings and potentates took fright. The very existence of these 
marvellous specimens of humanity was theiymbol of the triumph 
of truth over falseshood. Iqbal is saddened at the pitiful state 
of the Arab World and his sense of pride is stirred as he witnes¬ 
ses the treachery, ineptitude and debauchery of its rulers. He 
laments that these dishonourable men can even sell away the 
blanket of Abu Zarr, jhe habit of Owais and the mantle of 
Zabra and allow the holy places of Islam to be desecrated by 
non-Muslims. 

He compares the present plight of the Arab countries and 
the growing influence of theWestin them with the convulsion 
of the Day of Judgement and recites the verse Sunai wrote at 


1. Kepealiog Ihe aamei, prsites and aiiiihuici 

2. ' Tclliag one's beads. 

3. Citcumambulalion. 


at God. 
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the time of Tartar invasion bewailing that while the Chinese 
and Turkish hordes had advanced upto the House of Ka^aba the 
people of the Harem were fast asleep. 

I have seen many a wineshop of (he East and West, 

Here 110 Saqi fills the cup, there in the wine Jiu lambent 

glow. 

In Iran they arc no more, nor in Turan, 

Bondsmen whose contentment was the death of Shall 
and Caesar, 

Hucksters nilc the Harem who sell for profit, 

The blanket ofAbuZart,habit of Owais and Zahra’s 
mantle. 

Before the LordjRaphael against me complained, 

'This rash creature may not bring the Day of Wi^atli 

before its hour ! 

‘Is it less terrible’, came the Voice, 'than Judgenicnl 

Day, that while 

The Chinese have donned the pilgrim’.s robe, the 

Meccan is asleep in Batha' ?’ 

Iqbal analyses the characteristics of the VVcsicrn Civilisa¬ 
tion and arrives at the opinion that poise and sLability can¬ 
not be produced in life without the rejection of false and perver¬ 
ted values and the adoption of pure and healthful ideals. This, 
precisely, is what La Ilah'a-IltaKak stands for. TJie first part of 
it consists of the total negation of fictitious deities and absolute 
repudiation of the heresy of materialism and the second of the 
implicit affirtnation of faith in the Alinigluy, the Glorious One. 
The tragedy of the West is that It quickly fulfilled the first part 
of the Confession, challenged the ovcrlordship of tlje Church in 
the Middle Ages and put an end to the tyranny of the Pope but 
where the other part tvas concerned it was a total failure. 
Human society cannot ilirivc only on negative virtues. Europe 


I. The name of jhe Valley of M ecca. 
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which had established Us sway over the world through knowledge, 
diaclplinc and force came to grief in the real sphere of life. It 
was bankrupt from within, possessing neither a living faith nor 
noble ideals nor healthy objectives. In the upshot, it went astray 
arid took to folly and error. 

Iqbal’s cheerful hopefulness docs not permit him to lose 
faith in the future of the East. He is a (irm believer in its 
revival and resuscitation. In the present poem he says that the 
East is full of latent power and promise of development and 
expresses the hope that from the 'motionless sea’ will rise a 
powerful tidal wave that svill sink the boat of corruption and 
injustice. He protests against the designs of the Western 
Imperialists who have made the East the main target of their 
conspiracies and enslaved its mind and spirit. The Easterner 
has drifted away from his mental and spiritual moorings anc, 
become a person of no importance in the world. Slavery makes 
a man blind and distorts hk.judgement. Only the understand¬ 
ing and power of discrimination of free and self-respecting 
people is reliable. He alone lakes the Icad'and casts his shadow 
on coming events who can see the image of tomorrow in today’s 
mirror. 

Modern Civilisation is filled to the brim with the wine 
of Wo and .A'c, 

But the goblet of Affirmation the Saqi does not hold; 

The dexterous fiddler’.s chords have kept it subdued, 

In the lowest string murmurs the wail of Europe's woe; 

From the self-same flood which breeds Uic crocodile, 

Rises the savage wave that destroys its lurking place below. 

And what is slavery ? Exile from the love of grace and 
beauty. 

Nothing is ever lovely bnt if freemen call it .so; 

In the bondsman’s sight we never put-our trust. 

The sight of the freeborn alone is dependable in the 

world; 
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The masler of Today is he who by liis own resolve, 

Has fished Tooiorrow’s pearl from ihc deep ocean of 
Time. 

The crafiy gla.ss-blower of the W«l has softened up even 
proud and sturdy souls by popularising among them the cult of 
delicacy and refinement. The deceitful craftsman has melted 
(he rock. But Iqbal claims tiiai he possesses the elixir which 
clianges base metal into gold and imparts to ihe glass the 
liriiiness of granite. He has overcome the arrogance of many 
an oppressor with the 'luminous hand’ of faith and contentment, 
Mow can his flame which is intended to destroy the odds and 
ends of falsehood be suppressed will) rubbish and garbage ? 
Love teaches man to be self-respecting and makes him averse to 
worldliness and fortune hunting. Iqbal, now, warms up and 
the undying love for the Prophet and faith in the eternity of 
his message inspires him to rise to the dizzy heights of ecstasy. 
He proclaims that no one should wonder if the planets become 
his stepping-stones for he has tied the string of his life to the 
saddle-strap of the blessed Prophet whose star never loses its 
radiance, who is the fountain-head of knowledge and awareness 
and the sheet anchor of leadership and guidance, and by the 
touch of whose feet the dust of the road begins to give out the 
light of the Valley of Sinai.' 

The glass-blowers of Firangistan can make stone 
melt and flow. 

But glass bathed in my elixir becomes as hard as 
flint. 

Though Pharaohs plotted, and yet plot against me 
what harm ? 

In my sleeve I possess die luminous hand of Moses. 


1. Where Moses wiinessetl ihe ciTccU nf die Divine epipheiiy. 

2. Europe. 
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This spark how can it be subdued by earth’s rubbish 
heaps, 

Hath God not created it to bum bare whole 

deserts ? 

Love is 5eir>be)ioldin(', Love (be self-sustaining 

thing, 

Love stands unconcerned at the gales of Caesar and 
Chosroes. 

What wonder If the Plaedias or the high moon fall 
my prey, 

For I have bound my head to the Prophet’s saddle¬ 
bow ! 

The Path-finder, Last Messenger of God, Master of 
all, 

Who on the road-dust bestowed the splendour of 

Sinai. 

In the high-wrought eye of Love He is the first and 
the last, 

—The Book, the Word, the Chapter and the Verse. 
Out of respect for Suiiai I did not go pearl-diving. 

Countless gems still cluster iu this deep, bottomless 
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When the young and stout-hearted Muslim General, Tariq 
bin Ziad, landed with his Arab soldiers on the coast of Spain he 
ordered the vessels in which they had crossed the Mediterranean 
to be burnt so that there remained no possibility of a retreat. 
Aft^r the command had been carried out he addressed bis 
troops in these memorable words, "There is now no escape. 
The sea is behind you and the enemy is in front. By God ! 
You have nothing to depend upon except your own courage and 
fortitude.” The enthusiasm of the soldiers knew no bounds as 
they heard the rousing oration and their trust in God and in 
ilie strength of their own arms became complete. 

Tariq realised, after he had drawn his troops for battle, 
that the Spaniards were far superior to them in numbers and 
equipment and being cut-off from home by hundreds of miles 
he coulcl,aIso_,not hope for reinforcements. His only hope lay in 
capturing the arms of the enemy otherwise the prospects were 
very dark. Tariq was svorried and, in the dcspcratencss of his 
situation, he could think of no otlier recourse than t® seek 
Divine help by building up Uie spiritual stamina of his men. 
He placed hi.s reliance on the help of God and took it for 
granted that it was with him for he was sure of the justice of 
his cause. He knew in his heart that his array was the 'party 
of Allah’ which had not embarked upon the expedition for con¬ 
quest or worldly glory but solely for the'victory of His Word 
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and the defence and advocacy of His Faith. They had come 
out with ihcir 'heads ou Uicir palms’ to lead mankind fioiii 
dai-kiiess to light and to deliver it from the ovcrlordship of 
rellow-iiien to the overlordship of Allah, the Supreme Being, 
from the narrow coniines of this world to the boundlessness ol' 
the Hereafter and from the tyranny and oppression of other 
religions to the fairness and justice of Islam ; and had the Lord 
of Lords, the Creator of all things, not promised victory to 1 lis 
bondmen who took up arms in die fulfilment of the sublime 
mission ? that Our host, they verily would be the uictorsd 

The Arab General, at that falefol hour, turned meekly to 
God and besecched Him earnesUy for help. H5 was following 
the example of the sacred IVophet who had led the first 
Muslim army and, after marshalling bis troops on the battle* 
field of Badr, withdrawn to a quiet corner, placed his forehead 
on the ground and cried out for Divine help. “O God!” he 
had said. “If these men are killed today Thou shait not be 
worshipped in the world.” 

Thu.s, Tariq, following in the steps of his leader and master 
made a prayer which military commanders seldom make. They 
just never think ofit. Iqbal has heightened the beauty of it by 
adorning it with the robe of poetry. His poem, Tariq ki Did’a 
(The Prayer of Tariq), reads; "O Lord 1 These bondsineii have 
set out in Thy path for Jehad. They are the seekers of Thy 
Good Pleasure. They arc mysterious as well as ihu keepers of 
mystery. Their true slate and position Is known only to Thee. 
Thou hast taught them highmindedness and, now, they will not 
settle for less than world-lcadtrsbip and Divine rule. These 
proud men listen or yield to no one save Thee. Deserts and 
rivers carry out their biddings and mountains turn into heaps of 
dust out of fear and respect for them. Thou hast made them 
indifferent to. the riches of the worlds by instilling Thy love into 

i. Al-Q.uraii; XXXVII, 173. 
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their hearts. But for ihc love of aod the joy of martyrdom 
the kingdom of the earth holds ao attraction for them. Hiia.it 
■he magic of love. It is the ruling passion that has brought 
them to this remote land. It is the last wish and the greatest 
desire of a Muslim. 

“The world is hovering on , the verge of ruin. Only the 
Arabs, by laying down their lives, can save it from failing 
into the abyss of destruction. Everyone is thristing for Arab 
blood and this .sacred blood alone can remove the malady. 
Forests and gardens, tulips and roses are pining for it to colour 
their checks. We have come to this strange country to irrigate 
it with our life-blood so that the withered crop of humanity 
may flourish again and springtime may return after the agonU* 
lug spell of autumn.” 

The Ghazis, these mysterious bondsmen of Thine, 

To whom Thou hast granted zest for Divinity. 

Deserts and oceans fold up at their kick. 

And mountains shrink into mustard seeds, 
ludifTcrcnt to the riches of the world it makes, 

What a curious thing is the joy of love ? 

Martyrdom is the desired end of the Momin, 

Not spoils of war, kingdom and rule 1 

For long has tulip in the garden been waiting, 

It needs a robe dipped in Arab blood. 

“0 Lord 1 Thou hast confcrrejl Thy unique favours on 
these dcscrt-dwcilers and herders of camels. Thou vouchsafed 
them a new knowledge, a new faith and a new way of life. 
Thou gave them the wealth of Azan which is the standing call 
of Tiiuihenl, arousing lucn from the slumber of ignorance. By 
means of it the Arabs put an end to the death-like stupor that 
had descended upon the world and gave it the glad tidings of a 
new dayspring. Life had lost -its warmth and movement and 
centuries had passed over it in that state. It regained its 
moiiienCum, started again on its journey and attained the 
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destination of faith and love. The crusaders do not regard 
death to he the end of life but the threshold of a new existence. 

“O God ! Grant them the dignity of faith and enmity fur 
Thy own sake (as was revealed in the prayer of Noah t AJj 
Lord } Leave not one of the disbelievers in the land') so that iliis army 
may become a relentless sword and a fearful tliuiiderholt for 
heathenism and corruption and produce fear for it in ilic heart 
of the enemy.” 

Thou made the desert-dwellers a'bsolutely unique, 

In thought, in perception, in the morning .Imn ; 

What, for centuries, life had been seeking, 

It found the warmtli in die hears of these men; 

Death is the opener of the heart’s door, 

It’s not the journey's end in their sight. 

Revive, once again, in the heart of the A'lamin, 

The lightning thafwas in fhc prayer of Leave 
Wake up ambition in the breasts, O Lord; 

Transform the glance of the Momin into a sword. 

The prayer of the death-defying soldier was granted and 
•the Arabs gained a magnificent victory. The Ohristian Spain 
became Islamic Andalusia and a strong Muslim kingdom was 
established that lasted for eight hundred years, its dawnfall 
came only when the spirit ofTarlqand his valiant companions 
had died out among the Moors and the high purpose that had 
brought them there was forgotten. The extinction of religious 
fervour and free-living and internecine strife not only led to the 
termination of Muslim rule in Spain but also imperilled the 
very existence of the followers of Islam in that country till not 
one of them was left. Such has been the way of God wiili those 
that are negligent and ungrateful since the beginning of time. 

Thru will nol fnd for Our method au^kl of power to change'. 

I. Al-Q.iiran: LXXI,26 

Z, AIlusluii is to ibe pnj-er otNoah reproduced earlier. 

3. . Al-Q,uran :''-XVII,77 
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Iqbal’s Saqi }fama (To the Saqi) is universally held to bt 
one of bis more important poems. Besides being remarkable 
for the depth of meaedng, from the literary aod technical point 
ofview^alio, it it a unique work ofi'ts bnd in the whole range 
of Urdu literature. It is, perhaps, the first Saqi Xama in Urdu 
in which the experiment of offering philosophy in the fashion of 
poetry has been made. In Persian, too, the Saqi J^amas of Zahuri 
and others arc very b'miled in their scope. The excellence of 
Iqbal’s art lies in his ability to transform into a thing of endur¬ 
ing beauty whateveribrm of verse he couches. His passionate 
eloquence imparts to the poems, whether lyrical, philosophical 
or metaphysical, a richness of effect which is most noticeable 
in spite of the simplicity of language. We find him laying down 
a new tradition in poetical expression QO matter to what branch 
of verse-making he turns bis attention. 

In Persian and Urdu the Malhnawis^ of Nasim and Mir 
Hasan, as also of other poets practising their skill in the line, arc 
wholly of a descriptive stature. These poems are good so far as 
narration of events is concerned but for sustaining the grace 
and energy of their flight the writers of these long verses had 


as one fiadi in English heroic vene. 
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to intersperse them with Ghazals. On the other hand, Iqbal has 
maintained the emotional fervour of Qasida and Gha^al in Math- 
natui as well, and, thus, saved it from falling into dullness and 
monotony. Throughout, the style is elevated—vigorous yet 
musical, clear yet suggestive. 

In the opening part of the Saql Kama Iqbal describes the 
advent of spring but he uses the subjective treatment of Nature 
as a background to his poetry. He says that the spring has 
come, its heralds have spread over hills and dales, and tulips 
and roses, briars and basils have established their sway; the 
springtime has breathed life and vitality even into rocks, and 
clouds of bli-ss have enveloped _thc earth. In tSfs 'delightful 
environment birds have come out of their nests and brooks and 
rivers, gushing forth from the mountains, are moving forward 
majestically in the plains like life itself, turning and twisting, 
hailing and advancing, jumping and crawling, overcoming 
obstacles and circumventing obstructions. 

Iqbal beautifully utilises the spiritual signlilcance of Nature 
to convey his philosophy of life in the allegory of a mountain- 
stream. Just AS ilic stream advances steadily in spite of obscruc- 
tiuiis, continually changing direction but never losing liveliness 
and energy, so should man develop his personality by surmount¬ 
ing the impediments in his way and refusing to yield and 
surrciulcr, 

Spring’s caravan has pitched its tents ; 

The muunlaiu’s skirts into paradise have turned. 

Rose, lily, narcissus, daffodil; the poppy. 

The eternal martyr, in blood-stained shroud. 

Behind the veil of colour earth has hidden, 
liven in the veins of stone blood is flowing. 

Blue is the sky; the air intoxicating, 

No feathered biped will slay in its nest. 

And Inj>k tliat mountain-stream leaping, 

Rebounding, slipping, gusliiiig, stumbling. 
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Jumping, swaying, crawling, recovering, 

Winding its way in spite of curve and bend ; 

Force* its way through the boulder when it itops. 

It pierces the hearts of uiouataiu rocks. 

Oh Saqi ! veimilion-cheeked—sec I 
Life’s message how the brook conveys. 

Pour me the fiery, veil-burning wine. 

Not every day the springtime comes ! 

The wine by which life’s soul is illumined, 

Which sustains the universe, keep>s it alive, 

Holds the strife and tumult of eternity, 

The wine by which eternal secret is Tevcaicd ; 

Oh Saqi I Raise that mystery’s c.urtain! 

Let the wagtail challenge falcon’s wing 1 
The times have changed ; the hidden motives of the West 
have been exposed and its conspiracies against the East laid 
bare. The revolution that has taken place in the minds of men 
has unnerved the Western leaders. The sterility of Western 
politics and the absurdity of its outdated traditions have come 
to light and concepts like those of Imperialism and Oolonialism 
arc being openly challenged. 'Fhc Age of Capnalism is nearing 
its end and curtain has been rung on the drama the exploiters 
of the West had been staging for centuries. The slumbering 
masses arc beginning to show signs of wakefulness, the springs 
of life arc, again, gushing out from the Himalayas and the light 
of Sinai is eager to make itself manifest once more. 

Though the Muslim is wedded to the creed of Monotheism, 
apostasy is. still dogging his path and his learning and culture 
and philosophy and mysticism arc not secure against the inroads 
of pantheistic doctrines. Reality is beiog eroded by superstition 
and the Millet has yet far to go to Shake oflf the spell of fantasy 
and folklore. Preachers and orators weave magic-patterns of 
ideas from the pulpit but they are lacking in sincerity and 
earneicness. Their sermons conform to the standards of 
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eloquence and scbolarship^but fail to reach the hearts. The 
Suji who was known for human sympathy, quest for truth and 
religious lofty-mindeducss has got lost in mystic visions and 
trances, and, on the whole, Islam has come so close to decline 
that the Muslim’s inner fire has turned into ashes and his life 
has hecome synonymous with death. 

The fashions of the Age have turned round, 

The tunc is new, the orchestra has changed ; 

The wiles of the Frank have been laid bare. 

The Frankish glass-blower is bewildered, confused ; 
Old state-craft is a cause of shame, 

Of king and sovereign the earth is sick ; 

The day of Capitalism is done, 

The juggler has shown his tricks and gone. 

The Chinese, long sunk in stupor, are waking up, 
Himalayan streams, again, are gushing forth ; 

The liearis of Sinai and Farao lie pierced, 

To fill his eyes with light,Moses is keen. 

But the Muslim, strident in the affirmation of Tawhetd, 
Still wears the sacred thread in his heart; 

His art, law,, logic and theology, 

Worshippers all of the Idols of AJiim ; 

Truth in jargon, has been lost, 

The UmmaO caught in ritual maze ; 

The preacher’s phrase may delight the ear, 

But of love’s fervour it is completely bare; 

Well set in l(^*c his sermon is, 

And bedecked with the intricacies of idiom. 

The Sufi, God’s servant once, 

Peerless in love, unmatched in honour, 

In the-ideas of Ajam has forgotten himself, 

This traveller has got lost in the Stages of the Soul. 


). Meaqing tbc Miialini coramunily. 
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Love’s fire is dead, darkness abounds, 

A Muslim ? No ; a heap of ashes is he 1 
Iqbal implores God to revive the spirit of faith among the 
Muslims and restore to them the glory of the bygone days. He 
begs Him to rekindle the flame of love so that they can attain 
to heights that are outside the reach of heavy-footed materialists. 
He pr'ay.s for the pulsation of tlic heart of AH and the singleness 
of purpose of Abu Bakr to be granted once again to the Muslim 
Millet and also the 'warmth of eagerness’ which is the distinc¬ 
tive attribute of living nations. "O Lord!” he entreats, “Thy 
earth and Thy heaven.s arc real and Thy Power is eternal. 
Share its secret with the Muslim youth also and produce in its 
heart the tumult of life. On the Muslim young men bestow 
some of my love, anxiety and insight, pull my boat out of the 
storm and guide it safely to the shore. Reveal to me the mystery 
of life and death. Thou, Indeed, art the Knower, the Well- 
Informed. 

‘‘0 God 1 Thou hast made my nature a mirror in which 
the spirit of the times is reflected and the image of Divine inspi¬ 
ration i.s drawn. In my heart the battle between good and evil, 
belief and disbelief, faith and skepticism is perpetually waging. 
These are my riches and I implore Thee to distribute this pitiful 
fortune, these beggar’s chattels, to tlic youth of Islam which 
alone is the rightful heir'to them.” 

Pour again the vintage wine. Oh Saqi, 

Lei the same cop rotate J 
Lend me love’s wings to soar on, 

Like a glow-worm cause my dust to fly! 

Release intellect from slavery’s bonds. 

Make youth instructor to old age. 

Your moisture keeps green the Millet's bough, 

From thy breath it draivs its life. 

Endow our hearts with the power to throb, 

With AH’s passion and Siddiq’s wartntli I 
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Pierce our souls with that same arrow. 

In our breasts awaken desire 1 

Hail, stars of Thy heavens; and hail to those, 

AVho on earth devote lh«r nights to prayer 1 
Bestow on the youth the warmth of my heart, 
h'fy love and my viaon ! 

Through whirlpools bring safe tny boat, 

Stationary it has become, set it afloat. 

Teach me the secret of death and life, 

You in whose sight infinite regions arc i 
Wakefulness of my tearful eyes ; 

The anguish concealed in my liearl, 

The totincJil of my midnight wail, 

Poignancy of my loneliness in company, 

My longings and my desires, 

My hopes and my quests; 

My nature, the minor which reflects the world, 

The pasture wiiere tlioiights like gazelles wander ; 

My heart, life’s battleground, in tvhich 
Armies of doubt set upon faith’s steadfastness. 

These the world-scorncra wealth, by which 
Oh Saqi! even in poverty I am rich ; 

That wealth bestow on my caravun, 

Bestow—for there its place belongs. 

Iqbal then expounds his philosophy of existence and calls 
attention to the force, changeability and fundamental unity of life. 
Each moment Bows the ocean of life. 

From all things is manifest the rush of life. 

Peace and permanence a mere illusion. 

Each atom throbs, pulsates with life. 

Caravan of cidstencc never makes a halt, 

Every moment the glory of creation is renewed'. 
Thirkest thou that life is a riddle ? 

Notliing'but the passion of flight it is 1 
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Means of sustenance to it is travel, 

Movement is truth, halting a dclunon. 

Lastly, the poet warns the Muslim youth, succumbing as it 
is to worldly temptations, iliat sustenance which clips the wings 
and robs man of his pride is worst tha'n poison. What makes 
wealth desirable is that it enables one to live with honour other¬ 
wise there is little virtue in being rich. Iqbal tries to impress 
upon the minds of Muslim young men the importance of living 
with a due regard of one’s character and reputation, He reveals 
to them the mysteries of love’s genuflexion which makcji a man 
indifTerent to all other acts of devotion and prostration and 
releases him from every other form of bondage. Ide instils 
into them the love of adventure and urges then) orj to forge 
ahead and discover new worlds that lie beyond the imagination 
of the scientists, Iqbal insists that (he transitory world of matter, 
with all its charms and inducements, is only (he first and, by no 
means, the last stage in the journey of the self-knowing. 
The restless soul of man has not been created for the wretched 
earth. It is not man’s real abode, his cherished goal. He can 
be the fountainhead of the universe but the universe cannot be 
his origin. A Muslim is nothing if he Is not fearless. He should 
always be moving forward, providing himself with the where¬ 
withal of the journey and demolishing the roadblocks of mate¬ 
rialism that beset his path. Iqbal wants him to surmount the 
barriers of time and .space because when the Aionun realises himself 
the earth and the heavens become his captive. He begins to rule 
over the Universe. The material world is not the be-all and end- 
all of creation. There are many other worlds, unknown and 
undiscovered. The process of erpatoa .is a continuing one. It 
has not come to an end. “The world is waiting for you to take, 
lead”, says he to the Miulims. “It is a continually growing 
world, bursting and burgeoning at every instant. It is a free, 
dynamic process, not a static existence. It expands itself in 
proportion to the frontiers of your thought and endeavour. 
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The vicissitudes of time are meant to give you an opportunity 
to discover yourself- You arc the conqueror, the subjugator of 
whatever there is between the heavens and the earth. The 
angles aspire for the heights which belong to you but you are 
such a high-soaring bird that they can not challenge compari- 

VVhat is that breath’s tide but a sword ? 

And what is l^o but that sword’s keen edge ? 

Ego is life's innermost secret. 

The wakefulness of the universe. 

Drunk with glory, enamoured of solitude. 

All an ocean mewed in a drop of water, 

Eternity before it, eternity behind. 

No frontiers stand before it, nor at its back. 

The bread that takes away Ego’s lustre, 

For him who guards his Selfhood is poison, 
Honourable alone is the bread for him, 

Which keeps the head held high. 

Your Qame is not from this dust-heap, 

You are not from the earth, but the earth from you, 
Other worlds exist; uoknowti, unseen. 

The essence of existence is not yet void. 

The sum and end of Time’s revolution. 

That you should come to know yourself 
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In the world of fantasy Amr bin Hishacn (popularly known 
as Abu Jahl*), one of the stoutest defender* of Ignorance an'd 
most zealous standard-bearers of Arab nationalism, makes a 
pilgriitiage to Mecca which has now become the nerve-centre of 
faith, the citadel of Apostleship and the cradle of Monotheism. 
What he sees there in the Harm are not the idols of Lat and 
Manat,but earnest devotees of the Ix>rd performing Uic.circum- 
ainbulation, celebrating the service and keeping their nights 
alive with prayer and supplication. An unending picture of 
Ruku^ and SujooiP, TasbUi* and Tahlifi, Tohmid* and Tamjid'' 
and Z^kr* and Istighfar* meets his eye. There arc neither theidols 
of Materialism nor the images of Ignorance. Instead of glorifying 
Uza,'^ Usaf'- and Jfoila''* from its lofty minarets, the 


I. The name or an uncle of ihc Prophet who was one of his most stubborn 
enemies. He was kilted ii> the battle of Badr ia A.O., 623. 

1 . Bowing low. 

3. Prostration. 

4. Act of praising God. 

5. Acknowledging the true God. 

6. Hymning. 

7. Glorification. 

6. Reef Cal of the names, praUes and attributes of Cod. 

9. Repeotance. 

10, II, 12 and 13. AncieoC idolt.of Arabia. 
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/flueziin proclaims the Oneness o'f God and Llic Apostlcship of 
Prophet Mohammad. Human equality and Islamic fralcrnity 
have taken the place of Pagan pride and tribal vanity. Peo|)le 
now regard mankind to be a single family in which the Arabs 
and the non-Arabs are one and equal. If there is any criterion 
of superiority it is piety and moral excellence. 

Abu Jahl listens attentively to the conversation of tiic Arabs 
but not a word of vainglory, personal, tribal or racial, is spo¬ 
ken. He moves among the people and Is shocked to find that 
no one looks down upon the other by reason of his origin or 
occupation. On the other hand, men arc flocking round a 
black-skinned stave to receive instruction from Jiini and taking 
pride in being his pupils. Abu Jahl tries his best to discover in 
their religious beliefs and moral and social beliaviour some trace 
of Paganism or a remnant of the era of Ignorance but is .sorely 
disappointed. Ultimately the realisation is forced upon him 
that the marks of the past life have been completely obliterated 
and a new .society based upon ethical and spirilua! va]ue.s has 
come up. The patterns of conduct, the standards of virtue and 
the criteria of right and wrong have changed and a revolution 
has taken place both in inner and outer existence of the Arabs. 
Abu Jahl feels deeply hurt at the radical tiirn.of events‘and in 
liisdespair recites the following verse. 

No more the people that 1 knew, 

No longer the houses I frequented 1 
The chief of llie tribe ofMakhzum- iias become a foreigner 
in Ills own country, a stranger in his own iiome. He cannot 
recognise his old Mecca of which he was once a respectable 
ciiizcn. How tremendously has it altered 1 He wistfully 
remembers the House ofKa^aba, the the Black Stone, 

1. I'uljlic crier 10 prayer. 

2. Makhzun was ilw iiainv ul Abujalil's irilroantl he was its U-adcr. 

3. Ilaleciii is ihFiianic of (hat purlicm of land in ilw norlh ul' Ka<aba which 
was left out when Ka<aba was tebuilt. 
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the Well of Zam 2am and the assembly of the Ciwa'sh leaders 
in which they used to torment the Muslims. Has he lost his 
way and conic to soine other place ? 

He is haunted by the memoiy of the days of old when he 
considered the new faith of Mohammad (Peace be upon’ whom) 
a |threat to Arab nationalism and to the hegemony of the 
Qurajsh and held the Islamic way of life to be a challenge to 
Pagan customs and practices. 

Abu Jahl believed that hoooiir and superiority were the 
monopoly of the Arabs while all other peoples were mean and 
barbaric. He had foreseen the revolutionary con-sequences of 
Islam and knew that if it came out triumphant it would be the 
end of all he held dear. He was, thus, in the forefront in ihp 
defense of Paganism. 

As Abu Jahl is lo.si in these thoughts his Pagan vanity 
asserts itself. He hugs the walls of Ka^aba and complains against 
the sacred Prophet. "My heart is bleeding and my soul is 
Wounded", he says. "Moliaiumad has put out the lamp of 
Ka^aba and brought its honour to dust. He has razed the palaces 
of Caesar and Chosroes, kings and emperors, to the ground and 
done away with the old order by declaring; Lo The earlli is 
Allah's. He giueth tl for an inheritance lo whom He will.' He has 
cast a spell over our younger generations so that they have turn¬ 
ed against us and-become the ardent admirers of his faith and 
personality. Can there be a greater blasphemy than La llaha 
IHaHak upon the recitation of which all the deities except One 
God mentioned in history become' false and fictitious ? He 
has erased the name of die ancient faith and flung to the winds 
the glory of Lat and Mauat. How I wish the world look 
vengeance upon him ! Isn’t it strange that he rejects the visible 
deities but has sacrificed all dial he had for the invisible one ? 
He proclaims the faith in the manifest to be inferior to faith in 


I. Al-Q,uian : VII : 128. 
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the uhsecn. How can one believe in something that Is not. 
present or can not be seen ? Is it not the height or’liigotry'an.d, 
5clf»delusion to prostrate oneself before the imperceptible ? Can ' 
prostration before the unseen ever be at satisfying as before the 
solid- images of stone ?'* 

My breast is riveo and anguished by this Mohammad, 
His breath has put out the burning lamp of the 

Ka^aba ; 

He has sung of the destruction of Caesar and 

Ghosroes, 

He has stolen away from us our young men ; 

He is a magician, and .magic is in his speech, 

These two words La Ilah arc very unbelief. 

So he has rolled up the carpet of our father's faith, 

And has done with our lord gods what he has done. 

By his blow lie scattered Lat and Manat, 

Take vengeance upon him, you wide world j 
He bound his heart to the invisible, broke with the 

visible, 

His incantation has destroyed the present image. 

1 c is wrong' to fix one’s eye on the invisible, 

That which not comes into sight, wherever is it ? 

It is blindness to make prostration to the invisible, 

The new religion is blindness, blindness is remoteness. 
To kneel and bend low before an undimensioned God, 

■ Such prayers bring no joy to the worshipper. 

Abujahl laments that “the religion of Mohammad has 
.sounded the death-knell of nationalism. He' belongs to Che 
noble tribe of the Quraish and yet shows respect to the slaves 
and treats the rich and the poor, the Arab and the non-Arab; 
alike. He even dines wlh his own .slave. Alas ! He did not 
realise the worth of the Arabs and made the Persian rustics and 
black-skinned slaves their equals. He has brought shame on 
the Arab race. I know that he has borrowed the concept of 
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equality from Iran and fallen to the deception of-Persians like 
Salman. His imaginative mind has brought untold misery on 
the Arabs. This Hashiraite young man has himself put an end 
to his nobility and his Hamaz has made a simpleton of him. 
Can the pedigree of a Persian compare with ours ? Can he ever 
talk in the bedouin accent or cultivate the Mitdltiran' manner of 
speech ? O Arab intellectuals 1 Arise and destroy the myth of 
Mohammad’s inspiration. The Arab nationalism lias got to 
come into iis own.” 

His faith cuts through the rulership and lineage of 

Quraisl), 

And denies the supremacy of the Arabs ; 

In his eyes the high and the low are the same.. 

He ate out of the same dish with his slave. 

Ignorant of the worth nf the noble Arabs, 

He franterniaed with the uncouth Ethiopians, 

Redskins have been confounded widt blackskins. 

The honour of tribe and family has been destroyed. 
This equality and fnitcrniiy arc of Ajant, 

I know welt that Salman is a Mazdakiie ; 

'] he son of Abdullah* has been duped by him, 

And he has brought disaster upon the Arab people. 
Hashim’s progeny has become estranged one from 

another, 

liie MO have Utterly Winded them. 

What is Ajam stock, compared with the Adnaiii‘, 

Can the dumb vie in eloquence with Sahban’ ? 

I. Mudhir war-the name oTa Tamous tribe of the Qiiraish. 

•i. The Prophci’s father was named Abdullah. 

3. The WaiTidZ c.ODiists of a number of cyclic parts each ending; with two 

(louching of the ground with the forehead). These pans art 
. known as /iak'als. 

4. Adnaii was the upunymous founder of a large Arab group of tribes, 
licncc legendary ancennr of the Arab people. 
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The eyes of the elect of the Arabs have been darkened. 
Will you not rise up, from the dusf of tomb. 

You who arc for us a g;uidc in this desert. 

Shatter the spell of the chant of Gabriel, 

Turning to the Black Stone Abu Jahi asks why docs ic not 
support him. To Hubal he says, “O Lord ! Why don’t you 
launch an attack on the faithless usurpers and drive them out of 
the ancicric home ? Advance with your companions or send a 
sandstorm to destroy them.” "O Lat and Manat,” Abu Jahl 
goes on with his mournful beseeching, ‘‘Do not depart from 
our land, and, if you must, at least do not desert our hearts. 
Stay for a while so that I may sec you to my heart’s content.” 
Tell again, you Black Stone, now tell again, 

Tell again what we have suffered from Mohammad ; 
Huhai, thou who accepicst the prayers of tby servants, 
Seize back thy hon)e from the irreligious ones, 

Expose their flock to the wild wolves. 

Make their dates bitter on the palm-tree ; 

Let loose a burning wind on the air of the desert, 

As if they were stumps of fallen down palm-trees. 

O Manat, OLat, go not forth from this abode, 

Or if you must, go not from our hearts; 

You who have forever a lodging in our eyes, 

Tarry a little, if you intend to depart from me. 


I. 'i'hc namu o{‘ a cclubraied prc'-Islamlc Arab puei. 
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Waviuu sung of every conceivable subject on this sublunary 
planet, in Jimd jVffi/m (The Song of Eternity), Iqbal soars to 
other planets and visits the Valley of Venus which he describes 
as the abode of the ancient gods whom people used to worship 
during the days of Paganism. 'I'hcy carved their images and 
built shrines and tabernacles in their name. The influence of 
these deities was nut restricted to belief and faith but had also 
permeated through poetry and literature. 

The idols of all the Pagan dchlts, of Sun, Moon and Mer¬ 
cury, of the gods of Egypt and yemcn and the Lords of Iraq 
and Arabia and of the goddesses of union and separation were 
present in the valley. Their forms were different, bearing witness 
to the sculptural skill of various peoples and communities. If one 
ol ihcni was holding a naked sword in its hand the other was 
wearing a snake round its neck. But whatever the divergences 
of forin and .shape llic inner state of all of Ihcui was identical. 
They were overwhelmed with the fear of the 'Inspiration of 
Moliaiiiinad’ that had led llic mankind to revolt against tlieir 
divinity and build up a new world on the basis of the Onenc.ss 
of God. 

VVlieii iVlardiikli carried llic news of the pod’s unexpected 
pilgrimage lo Alha he was overjoyed. Believing it to be a 
happy augury for ihe gods and goddesses, Mardukh exclaimed, 
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“Congratulations to you ! Man, again, has turned his back 
upon Allah and is returning to us. Having rejected the divine 
faiths he is coming back to ancient mythology and folklore. It, 
surely, is a ray of hope that has appeared after a long time in 
our desolate place and a wind of good cheer that has risen 
froin the enslaved earth.” 

Mardukb said ; 'Man has fled from God, 

Fled from Church and Hurem, lamenting ; 

And to augment his vision and perception, 

Turns his gaze backwards, to the past age. 

Time has turned a new leaf, 

A favourable wind is rising from yonder earth.’ 

Baal, the god of the Phoenicians and the Canaanites, was 
the lirst to greet the poet. He began to dance with joy. 

“Man searched the skies,” he said, “but could not find a 
trace of God there too. It shows that the Divine faith he 
boasts of is a myth. Religion is an idea that goes as quickly as 
it comes. It is like a wave, now rising, now subsiding. Man 
cannot attain self-fulfilment without a visible deity. Glory be 
to the Westerner wlio understood clearly the mentality of the 
East and revived us through the channels of study and research. 
Do not allow the golden opportunity to slip out of your hands 
which the Western statesmen have made available. Even the 
descendants of Ibrahim (Abraham) have forgotten the creed of 
Monotheism-and consigned the covenant of eternity to oblivion. 
They have lost the joy of believing and, in the company of the 
Franks, cast to the winds all that they possessed including ilie 
faith brought to them by archangel Gabriel,” 

Man has rent asunder the azure roof. 

And, beyond the sky, seen no God. 

What is there in man’s heart but ihoiiglils. 

Like die waves, this riring and that .subsiding ? 
llis soul finds peace in the manifest, 

Would that the past age might return ! 
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Long iivc the Frank, the knower of the East, 

Who has made us rise from the tomb 1 

Behold, the ring df Unity is broken, 

Abraham's progeny has lost the joy of jSlasl’ ; 

Freeborn Momin has fallen into the bonds of 

direcDons, 

Joined up with fatherland and parted from God; 

PJis blood is frozen of Ute glory of U»c idolaters. 

The old man of the Harem has tied live sacred thread. 
Ancient gods, our time has come! 

Hubal, in the same way, held forth : "The freeborn iMoitdii 
who cared nothing for the distinctions of race, geography and 
nationality and knew not anyone save God, the Creator of the' 
Worlds, now not only loves the homeland but even worships it 
and fights for it while he docs not devotea nvoincnt to Divine 
remembrance.” 

“Today the whole World of Iriamis caught in the web of 
Western thought and even its religious leaders have beconic the 
imitators of the West. For us the lime is most favourable (o 
act. Wc ought to take delight in the defeat of the Islamic 
faith. Nationalism, ultimately, has triumphed aud a thousand 
storms of Abu Lahab arc raging to blow out the lamp of 
Mohammad. It is true we. still hear thesouud of La IlitJia 
Illallah but only from the lips. It docs not spring from the 
hearts and what is not rooted in the heart does not remain for 
long also on the lips. The magic of the West has once again 
plunged the world into darkness and ejected religion. These 
disciples of ours are doing excellent work. They have renousC' 
ed the world and taken refuge in caves and forests. Wc bad 
released our followers from (he duties of worship and obedience 


1. 'The day primordial'. Uierally >l means ,1a/aM?ai described in the 
Quran : VII, 171. 
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and allowed chctn complete frccdoui from restraint. \Ye had 
given them singing and clapping lU the place of solemn venera¬ 
tion and sanctified dancing and music. We did not believe in 
the dull and monotonous Mamaf. which was bereft of music. 
Our influence is still fell among men who like the visible idols 
better than the invisible God.” 

The days of joy have returned to the world, 

Religion'has been routed by country and lineaget 
What fear is there now from the lamp of Mustafa, 
Seeing that a hundred Bu Lahabs blow it out ? 
Though the sound oT La llah comes still, 

What goes out of the heart how on the lips can 

remain ? 

Ahriman' has revived the magic of the West, 

The day of Yazdan- is pale with the fear of the night. 

Band of icligioa from his neck must be loosed. 

Our slave was ever a free bondmen ; 

Since the Jiamaz is heavy for hiui, 

We seek only one Ral^at, and that without prostration. 
Passions are aroused by songs. 

What plcamre is there in prayers without music ? 
Better than God who remaias out of sight, 

Is the demon that makes itself visible. 

Ancient gods, our time ha.<5 come ! 


i> ibe of evil and Yazdan ihe god of good a. 
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On his intellectual and spiritual journey, m the company 
of the Sage of Kum, Iqbal encounters some of-the personalities 
of the past who had played a leading part in the history of 
Islam, particularly in its later period. He is then transported 
to a valley that has ntver known the conquest of man. It 
abounds in natural scenery—'a world of mountains and plains, 
seas and dry land’, Iqbal wonders how a place as fair as that' 
could remain free from the effects of civilisation. 

Iqbal is deeply impressed by the idyllic sorroundings. In 
the. meantime, he hears the sound of Aian coming from a 
distance and looks at Maulana Rum in wondrous excitement. 
Tlie 'Maulana reassures him that it was the valley of the Friends, 
of Allah with ivhich they, too, had a close association for it was 
there tlmi Adam had stayed for a few days after being com¬ 
manded to leave Heaven and those expanses had felt the 
biiniiiig of his sighs and beard his lamentations of the hour of 
dawn. Only pious men, such as, Fudail, Bu Sa^id andjunaid 
and Bayazid could ciaic make the pilgrimage to it. Maulana 
Rum invites Iqbal to offer'the prayer of love of which they had 
remained denied in the material world. 

They move on and sec two men engaged in prayer, one of 
whom is an Afghan (Jamaluddin Afghani)' and the other a 
I, Jamaluddin Afghani (I83B-I897) was one of the leadbg figures in die 
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Turk (Sa'id Halim Pasha) . The Sage of Rum tells Iqbal that 
no Eastern mother nad borne a nobler son than any of the two. 
Both of them had relentlessly striven for the emancipation of 
the East, particularly Jamaluddin Afghani who had infused a 
new life into its dead body. Sa‘-id Halitn Pasha was a rnan of 
great vision and earnestness whose mind was as luminous as his 
soul was restless. Two Rak’ais of Namaz offered behind them 
were more valuable than life-lcng devotions. 

Jamaluddin Afghani recites the Sura- of An-Nojm* (Tlic 
Star) and a wave of ardour and excitement runs through the 
place. The appropriateness of the Sura, the fullness of the 
heart of the reciter and the beauty and sublimity of the Quran 
produce au altnosphcrc of rare feeling and intensity. Were 
Abraham and Gabriel to hear the soulful recitation they would 
be moved to ecstasy. The recitation of the vigorous leader 
could have made the cry of No God hut Cod rise, from the graves 
and bestowed ardour and ecstasy on David. Every mystery is 
revealed by the recital and the Heavenly Archetype stands 
unveiled. 

After the Namaz is over,Iqbal kisttes the hand of the leader 
in all humility and Matil’ana Rum introduces the poet as a 
restless soul, a tireless traveller and an obdurate dreamer. He 
calls him Z^nda Rud (the Living River). 

Afghani enquires from him about the stale of the world and 
of the Muslims. Iqbal replies, “O iny master 1 The Muslim 
community tliat had been raised up for the conquest of the 
world is caught in the tangle of 'religion and country. The 
strength of conviction has departed from it and it has begun to 
lose faith even in the universality of Islam. Consequently, it is 


1. Sa'id Halim Pasha '(iS38-|9l4) was a prominent Ottoman slaicsman, 

2. Meaning a Ciiapier of the Quran. 

3. Llll Chapter of the Quran. 
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leaning more and more on nationalism for support. The Turks 
and the Iranians arc,intoxicated with the West/ They have 
walked into its trap. On the other hand, Communism • is 
playing havoc with the honour and dignity of the Millet.” 

The spirit is dead in the body through weakness of 

faith. 

It has despaired of the strength of the manifest religion ; 
Turk, Persian, Arab intoxicated with Europe, 

And in the throat of each the fish-hook of Europe ; 

The East laid waste by the West’s Imperialism, 
Communism has taken the lustre from religion and 

community. 

Deeply hurt, as Jamaluddin Afghani is, by what the poet 
tells, he listens to him ailcniively. In the end, he remarks, 
“The deceiver of the West has taught the lesson of Nationalism 
CO the East. On his own part, he is always ou the look out for 
new dominions,but wants to keep you permanently divided. 
You must, therefore, come out of its prison-house and play a 
universal role. The Muslim should regard every country his 
home. If you are prudent you will rise above the ‘world of 
brick and stone'. Islam breaks thcshackles of materialism and 
teaches self-awareness. He who realises God even the universe’ 
cannot contain him. Weeds come out of the dust and rcturp to 
it,but with mankind it is different. Man is made of clay but 
his soul is celestial. His external existence is inclined towards 
the earth but inwardly he belongs to another world. The soul 
is ill at ease with material limitations. It is unaccustomed To 
restraints and restrictions. When it Is shut in the cage of 
Nationalism it feels stifled. Falcons do not like (o live in nests, 
what to speak of cages. 

“The handful of dust we call country and to which we 
give the name of Egypt, Syria or Iraq has, undoubtedly, a claim 
on us but it does not mean (hat we should confine ourselves to it 
and cease to look across its frontiers. The sun rises in die East 
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but its rays fall on the East and the West alike. It knows no 
bounds though its riang and setting is governed by the laws of 
time and space.” 

What is religion ? To rise up from the face of the dust, 
So that the soul may become aware of itself! 

He who has said God is He is not contained, 

Within the confines of the order of four dimensions. 
The body says: ‘Go into the du:^t of the roadway’. 
The soul says: 'Look upon the cxpan.se of the 

universe’ 1 

Man of reason, soul is not contained in life’s limits, 
The free man is a stranger to every fetter and chain. 
Though it is in tlie East that the sun rises, 

Showing itself bold and bright, without a veil; 

Its nature is innocent of both East and W.est, 

Though by relationship, true, it is an Easterner. 
Afghani, further, says that "Communism is a figment of the 
Jew’s imagination who mixed up truth with ftilsehood and whose 
mind was steeped in infidelity though his heart believed. It is 
a tragedy of the West that having lost sight of transcendental 
truths It is trying to seek them out in matter and stomach. The 
vitality of tlie soul is not dependent on the body,but Communiam 
does not go beyond the belly and womb.* 

"The creed of Karl Marx is founded upon the equality of 
stomachs while tlie roots of the brotherhood of man lie in love, 
fellow-feeling and compassion and not in physical equality.” 

The Westerners have lost the track of the heavens. 
They go hunting for the pure soul in the body. 

The pure soul takes not colour and scent from the 
body, 

And Communism has nothing to do save with the 
body. 

The religion of that apostle who knew not truth. 

Is founded upon equality of the belly ; 
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The abode of fratcniiiy bcinp in the heart, 

Il5 roots arc in the heart, -noL in water and clay. 

.'Vbout Capitalism Afghani observes that “however attrac¬ 
tive it may secin its heart is dart, soul enervated and conscience 
dead. Like tlic honey-bee it flits from flower to flower, sucking 
the nectar. The frcsliness of Uic flowers, apparently, suffers no 
loss but iheyjaclualiy,dic and little is left to choose between 
them and the paper-flowers. IJkcwisc, Capitalism preys upon 
nations and individuals and reduces them to skeletons. Greed, 
godlessncss and inbuinartlly arc common to Communism and 
Capitalism. If life in Communism is IChurooj (production) in 
Capitalism it is fCliiraJ (taxation), and between these two stones 
the soul of man is caught like a glass. Communism is the enemy 
of faith and knowledge white Capitalism is the enemy of huma¬ 
nity. Materialism is the article of faith with both of them. 
Their exterior is faultless and immaculate but the interior is 
guilty and leprebensible.” 

The soul of both of them is impatient, restless, 

Both of them know out God, and deceive mankind. 
One lives by production, the other by taxation, 

And between the two stones man is caught like a 

glass. 

The one puts to flight sdence, rcli^'on, art. 

The other robs the body of soul, the band of bread. 

I have seen them both drowned in water and clay. 

Both bodily bright, both utterly dark of heart. 

Life means a passionate burning, an urge to make. 

To cast in the dead clay the seed of a heart, 

Afghani complains chat the conduct of the Muslims docs 
not conform to the teachings of the Quran. Confusiun and 
discord have set in among them and their attachment to the 
Prophet is a thing of the past. Today, the Muslims do not 
mould tlicir individual and Collective existence according to 
Quranic guidance with the result that both materially and 
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Spiritually they are backtvard. They destroyed the despotic 
order of Caesar and Chosroes,but have themselves become the 
upholders of monarchy and patrons of un-lslamic statecraft. 

In his heart there is no burnin^r fire, 
hflustafa no longer lives in his breast; 

The Monttn has not eaten the fruit of the Quran, 

In his cup I saw neither wine nor dreg.s. 

He broke the magic spell of Caesar and Chosroes, 

And himself sat on the imperial throne. 

To the Russians Afghani sends the message litat since, like 
the Muslims, they,too,have destroyed (he order of Caesar and 
Cho^rocSj they should leam from their example and remain 
steadfast in the battle of life. After breaking the idols of 
monarchy and naiionalisio they should not even think of them. 
The world, today, needs a connnuniry which may be a bearer of 
glad tidings as well as a wamer, stern as weli as mild, severe as 
well as benevolent. The Russin-ns should imbibe religiousness 
and sptricualiiy from the East as the West has grown inwardly 
bankrupt. Now that they have completed thestage of ‘negation’ 
they must march onward to 'bud so that the goal of living afiir- 
mation may be reached. If they are really keen to establish a 
world order they should hrst provide themselves widt a solid 
foundation which faith alone can furnlsJi. Having expunged 
each and every line of humbug and superstition they ought to 
study the Quran verse by verse. They'will ,ihen,realise how 
the Quran is opposed to imperial rule and-exploitation. It is 
the seutcncc of death for Capitalism and succour for the slave, 
the worker and the downtrodden. It enjoins the spending of 
wealth chat may be in excess of one’s needs oxi the poor and the 
needy. It prohibits usury and sanctions commerce. It exhorts 
people to deeds of monetary good-doing like Qarz-i-ffnsna' and 


I. Money lent without inieresl and repaid ai the convenience of the 
borrower. 
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Sadqa-i-Jariya' - Is usury uot at the root of ali (he ills of the 
world ? The Quran holds that the land belongs to God. Man 
can put it to his use^but he is not the real owner. His position 
is that of a trustee. And spend of that whereof He hath made you 
tyustees^. Kings and sovereigns have lowered the banner of know¬ 
ledge and used mankind sclbshly. The Quran gives the call of 
truth and jusdcc and declares the earth to be a vast table-spread 
for the whole of the human race. It bolds that all men make a 
single family. Tour creation and.your raising are only as [the creation 
mill Iks raising of) a single soul''. Hence, when the Qpranic king¬ 
dom was established the extremist monks and hermits went into 
hiding and the magic spell of the Church was broken. The 
Qpran is much more limn a book. It reconstructs jnankind. It 
crentes a new mao, and, through him, anew world. It is the 
living go.spel of guidance and felicity. It is the pulsation of the 
heart of the universe and the refuge of humanity. The destinies 
of the East and the West arc bound up with it. You have laid 
down a new law and enforced a new constitution. It is now 
essential that you looked at the world from the viewpoint of the 
Quran so that the reality of things was revealed to you. 

Who gave the ‘luminous hand' to the black man ? 

Who gave the good news of no Caesar, no Choxroes ? 

Without the Quran the lion is a wolf. 

The Fiiqr of the Quran is the j-oot of kingship. 

The Fitqr of the Quran is the mingling of meditation 
and reason. 

Without meditation I never saw reason mature. 

What is the Quran ? Sentence of death for the ma.ster. 

Succour for the slave without food and wherewithal. 


1. An act or charily which is of lasting benefit. 

2. I.VII ; 7 

3. XXXI: 28 
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II is lawful to draw one’s sustcoance from the earth— 
This is man’s whcrewitfial, the property of God. 

When the Quran’s design descended into the world. 

It shattered the images of priest and pope ; 

I speak openly what is bidden in my heart— 

This is not a book, it is something other ! 

When it has entered the soul, the soul becomes different. 
When the soul has been changed, the world is cliaiigcd. 
Like God, it is,al oncc,hidden and manifest, 

Living and enduring and, oC course, speaking. 

In it are destinies of East and West, 

Produces the swiftness of thought like lightniiig. 

It told the Muslim, ‘Put your life in your hands; 

Give whatever you possess beyond your needs’. 

Yon have created a new law and constitution, 

Look around a little in the light of the Qpran ; 

Life's heights and depths you will come to know, 

And you will understand the destiny of existence. 
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Love for the Prophet and yearning for Medina were the 
ruling passions of Iqbal’s life. His poems are full of glowing 
references to them, During the last phase of his life this tender 
yet all encompassing devotion had become so intense that he 
was moved to tears at tbc very mention of the name of Medina. 
As things would have it, he could not make the pilgrimage to 
the blessed city with his frail frame but spiritually he was diere 
all the time, 

Iqbal speaks of the holy Prophet in a thousand ways in his 
verses. Over and over again,he pays to him the tribute of 
love and while beseeching him draws a poignant picture of the 
Muslim Milltl. On .such occasions his poetic genius attains the 
finest Slate of development and fountains of thought and emo¬ 
tion spring into life. The truths he had discreetly held back 
begin to unfold themselves freely and without constraint. 

In a word could the world of desire be told, but 
To stay in his presence I prolonged the story. 

Some of Iqbal’s most stirring poems have been written on 
the theme of love for the Prophet, displaying a rare Ijcauty of 
diction and richness of illuiiraiion. In every line the poet 
poet make.s us feel that he has something to say which is not 
only worth saying, hutis also fitted to give us pleasure-. 

, In the verses we arc going to reproduce the poet under¬ 
takes an imaginary journey to Arabia, to the twin cities of 
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Mecca and Medina. In eager expectation he presses on. The 
sand under his feet appears to him to be softer than silk ; every 
particle of it seems to have turned into a heart, beating, throbbing 
and pulsating. To the camel-driver be tells to be mindful of 
those tiny hearts and move slowly. 

Blessed be the desert whose evenings cheerful as the 

dawn, 

Whose nights arc short and days exalted ; 

Tread softly, O traveller 1 Softly still, 

Each particle here is afflicted like us. 

The song of ihc hndi-Khioan' intensifies his restlessness, the 
wounds of his heart re-open and verses of breath-taking 
elegance begin to take shape.spontaneously. 

In the same mood of elevation Iqbal betakes himself to 
the Mowajah<^ of the holy Prophet and sends respectful Durood 
(benediction) and Salam (salutation) to him. The tongue of 
love becomes the spokesman of the heart and taking advantage 
of the precious moments the poet unburdens himself of his feel* 
ings and relieves his mind by speaking of the woes and worries 
of the Muslims. He complains of the utter helplessness of the 
Islamic World, its shameful capitulation to the Western Civili¬ 
zation and the utter disregard of his message by his own 
people. 

Iqbal has given the title of Armu^han-i'Hejaz (The Gift of 
Arabia) to the collection of these verses, and. to be sure, it is a 
most valuable offering for the entire World of Islam, an incense- 
breathing draft of the morning breeze from Hejaz. 

Musk-iaden is the zepbyr today, 

Beloved’s tresses, haply, are loosened in wind’s 

direction. ' 


I. The 9oag-)eader. of the caravan. 

‘2. The place iu the Prophet's Moique at Medina where one Kands ‘face-io- 
face'with him. 
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Iqbal made this spiritual journey when he was more than 
sixty years old and broken down in health. At that age people, 
generally,like to retire from active life. But if the poet still 
embarked upon the arduous undertaking it was only in response 
to the call of love and in fulfilment of the high aim of his 
life. 

Despite old age I took the way to Tathrib', 

Singing with the ecstasy of love ; 

Like the bird which in the evening, 

Spreads its wings eagerly for the nest. 

He asks if in the evening of life he decided to go to Medina, 
which was the true dwelling-place of the soul and the real 
abode of the Momin, what was strange in it ? Just as d)e birds 
at sunset fly back to their nests,his spirit, too, was restless to 
return to the place to which it actually belonged. 

As Iqbal’s camel gaihersspeed he tells it to go slow as the 
rider is week and infirm but it pays nofieed and continues to 
trot joyously as if it is not the desert but a silken carpet has 
been spread for it. 

At morn I told the camel to take it easy. 

For the rider is old and sick; 

But it goes on merrily as if, 

The sand under its hooves is silk. 

The caravan presses on with its offerings of ilurW and Sulmn 
and, in that entrancing atmosphere, Iqbal wishes to perform the 
genuflexion of love on the burning sands that would leave a 
permanent mark on his rorehcad and exhorts his companions 
to do the same. 

Blessed is the desert in which the caravans, 

Recite the Duroed as they press forward ; 

Carry out on its hot sands the prostration, 

That burns the forehead and leaves its mark. 


I. Madina. 
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Iqbal begins to sing verses from Iraqi' and Jami^ and it sets 
the people wondering in what language the lines were which 
were filling their hearts with agony and making them forget 
hunger and thirst even though they did not understand their 
meaning. 

'I’enjCaravaji-leadcr, who the non-Arab is ? 

His song is not of Arabia ; 

But the tune is refreshing to the heart, 

So tliat one could live in the desert without water. 

Iqbal rejoices in the hardships of the journey.and exhaus¬ 
tion and loss of sleep are a source of comfort to him. The way 
is not long and tiring for him and he has no desire to reach his 
destination quickly. On the contrary, he begs the camel-driver 
to take an even longer route so that the period of waiting is ex¬ 
tended. 

Let the traveller’s suffering be more delightful, 

And his lamentation even more frenzied ; 

Take a longer route thou eamel-drlvcr, 

And make the fire of separation burn stronger. 

The poet, thus, completes the journey and arrives at 
Medina. To his travelling companion he says, “We both arc 
the prisoners of the same ringlet. The opportunity has, at last, 
come CO us to fulfil our heart’s desire and spread our eyelashes 
at the feet of the beloved. .I..ct us lift restrictions from our eyes 
and allow the storm that is brewing in them to have a full 
play." 

Come, O friend, let us weep together, 

We both are vicdins of beauty’s aureole; 

Give a free rein to what lies buried in the heart, 

And rub our eyes at Master's feet. 


I & 2. Two fomousPersian poeu whose poems in praire of the Prophet are 
highly' popular among Muslims. 
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Iqbai marvels at his fate that such a boon has been codI'citccI 
upon him and a worthless beggar like him favoured wiib pre¬ 
sence in the magnificent durbar to which kings and savanis 
fail to gain admission. 

The worth of the wise men was rated low, 

And to simpleton a raptrous glimpse was granted; 

How blessed, indeed, and how fortunate. 

The sovereign’s door for the beggar was opened ; 

Even in that hour of supreme bliss Iqbai does not forget 
the Muslims, specially of India. He relates their pitiful state 
with the full force of his eloquence. 

The Muslim, that beggar with the air of kings, 

Smoke of the sigli from Ms bosom has fled ; 

He wceps^but wliy ? He does not know, 

A glance at him, O Apostle of Allah. 

He feels that the tragedy with the Muslims is lliat they 
have fallen from a great height and tlie higher the place from 
where one falls the more is one hurt. 

Of the afflicted beggar what to tell, 

The Muslim of noble descent; 

God bless the brave, hardy man, 

From a high terrace he has fallen 1 
The Muslims are disunited and Icadcrless. TIti.s is ilir 
main cause of llicir misery. They ai-c a collection ofindividiials 
with no unanimity of action or altitude. 

The blue sky is still unkind, 

Aimlessly the caravan wends its way ; 

Of their disunity what to speak, 

You know the Muslims are without a leader. 

The blood of the Muslims has run cold and they have 
ceased to throw up men of outstanding stature which was once 
their speciality. Since long their scabbard has been lying empty 
and the ‘withered garden’ of the Muslim community has lost 
the capacity to send forth new blossoms. 
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His blood that heat possesses no more, 

In his garden the tulips have ceased to grow ; 

His scabbard as empty as his purse, 

The Book laid on the shelf in his desolate home. 

Iqbal grieves at the metamorphosis that has come over the 
Muslims. The joy of seeking has deserted their hearts and they 
have become slothful and case-loving. Their ears have got 
accustomed to soft music and the call of the men of freedom 
makes no impression on them. 

His heart he made a captive of hue and scent, 

And emptied it of desire and yearning ; 

The loud cry of the falcon they seldom hear, 

Whose cars get used to mosquito's humming sound. 

In the eyes of the Muslim, there Is neither the light of 
faith nor the intoxication of Jove. His heart does not beat any 
longer for 'someone', nor is his bosom tenanted by ''anyoneV 
remembrance. He is far removed from the slate of ‘nearness’ 
and very much away from the ‘desired goal’. 

In his eye neither light nor joy, 

Nor the heart in his bosom restless ; 

God help the Millet whose death, 

Is from soul devoid of presence. 

Iqbal compares the present condition of the Muslims with 
their glorious past and complains reverentially to God that 
those whom He had broi^ht up on fruit and honey are now 
going from door to door and seeking sustenance in arid lands. 
Ask me not his condition, 

The earth is as mean to him as the sky ; 

The bird Thou hast brought up on fruit, 

For it the quest of grain in the desert is unbearable. 

The poet then speaks of the storm of atheism that is moving 
fast towards the World of Islam. As a scholar of philosophy 
and economics he knows tlmt godlessncss is making its 
the Muslim World through materialism, spiritual vacuum and 
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frigidity of the heart, The extravagant ways of living arc 
adding fuel to the fire. Iqbal believes that the mounting 
challenge of atheism can be met with love and righteousnets. 
If anything can beat back the threat^it is the pattern of life 
Abu Bakr Siddiq had set. He desires for Muslims the design of 
living that is comprehensive of all the aspccu of existence. The 
whole world will then be obliged to treat them with respect. 
Irreligiousneis has shaken the world. 

From the attributes of body they deduce about soul; 
Out of the Faqr Thou bestowed on Siddiq, 

Produce restlessness for this lover of case. 

The real cause of the degradatiou of Muslims is not poverty 
but the extinction of the flame of love that once used to burn in 
their hearts. When these beggars used to bow before nobody 
except God the collar of the kings was in their hands;but as the 
inner fire died out in them they took refuge in shrines and 
monasteries. 

The beggars till they mustered in the mosque, 

They tore the collar of the kings; 

Duty when the fire within them died. 

The Muslims sought shelter in the shrines. 

Iqbal looks carefully into the record of the Muslims and 
discovers enough in it to fill him with shame. Their conduct 
has nothing to do with the teachings of the Prophet and the 
precepts of Islam. Such glaring instances of polytheistic 
deportment, worship of non-God and insincere praise of tyran¬ 
nical rulers meet the eye that no self-respecting man can remain 
without being overcome with a sense of guilt. Sorrowfully, be 
admits that with these Iscnics of debasement the . Muslims are 
clearly unworthy of God and have no right to be associated 
with Him. 

No one but ourselves I have to blame, 

We proved not worthy of Thy Grace. 

The World of Islam has grown stcrik/^d bankrupt. The 
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ewers of Sufi-lodges are.cmpty and ihe seminaries have become 
hollow and imitative. They simply are following the beaten 
track. Poetry and literature show no signs of life. 

Ewers of Sud'lodgcs contain no wine, 

The seminary follows the beaten track; 

From the assembly of poets I rose dejected, 

' Melody from the reed comes out dead. 

The poet says that he went round the Islannic World but. 
nowhere did he find. the fearless, undaunted Muslim of whom 
death itself was afraid. 

I fiew with the wings you gave me, 

And burnt-myself with the fire of my song ; 

The, Muslim that made death tremble with fear, 

I searched in the world but did not find. 

. Analysing the causes of the frustration and waywardness of 
. the Muslims Iqbal remarks tba^be it an individual or a com¬ 
munity, if it possesses the heart but does not have the loved one it, 
ris. bound to be devoid of peace; its energies arc wasted and its 
.endeavours lack cohesion. 

One,night before God I wailed, 

Down in the wodd why Muslims are ? 

Came the reply ; “Don’t you know, 

This community possesses the heart but not the 

beloved ?” 

All. the dreary circumsunces notwithstanding Iqbal is not 
despondent. He has neither lost hope in the Muslims nor 
despaired of the mercy of God. On the other band, he is 
severely critical of the prophets of doom and of those who rely 
chougbcletsly upon others and look at everything through their 
eyes. With profound aoguish he observes that the custodians 
of the Hartm have become the keepers of the idol-temple, their 
futh has lost its vitality and their vision is not their own. 
Custodian of the Harem is idol-hall’s architect, 

His faith is dead and eyes not his own ; 
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From his look it is plain. 

He has lost all hope in the possibility of good. 

Though the Muslims arc weak and helpless they are more 
highminded than the kings. If their due place is given to them 
for a time their world-illuinining charm can turn into all- 
conquering strength. 

Though ihc Muslim is without corps and battalions, 
His soul is the soul of a king; 

If he gets his rightful place again, 

His charm is overwhelming. 

Grieving over the injustice and callousness of the times 
Iqbal says; 

Occasionally I go and occasionally rise. 

What blood do I shed without a sword ! 

Cast a loving glance from the terrace, 

I ain up in arras against my Age. 

His whole life ^vas spent in struggle against the modern 
times. He exposed the brutish materialism of the Western 
Civilisation and rejected it out of hand. He was a real bene¬ 
factor of the growing generations. He was a rebel as well as a 
reformer^ a revolutionary as well as redeemer. 

Like Rumi I gave my Azan in the Harem, 

From him I learnt mysteries of'the Self; 

He during the mischief oC the bygone days was born, 
And I during the mischief of the present times. 

TJic poet speaks with pride of his revolt against the modern 
educational system and tells how he managed to preserve his 
faith and Individuality in the midst of trials and temptations. 
In the fire of Western thought he claims to have displayed the 
.supreme indilTeroncc ofl-Iaarat Ibrahim (Abraham). 

The spell of modern education I broke, 

I picked the grain and left the net alone; 

God knows bow in the manner of Ibrahim, 

I sat in its fire easy in mind. 
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Iqbal regards his s(ay I'n Europe lo have been, on the 
whole, barren and unproduclivc. Dry books, vain philosophical 
disputations, alluring beauty and pleasing sights were all that 
there was to remember. If he gained anything from it it was 
self-abandonment tliat nearly deprived him of Selfhood. 

I gave my lieart to Frankish idols. 

In the heat of temple-dwellers 1 melted ; 

Such a stranger I became in my own eyes. 

That when 1 saw myself I could not recognise. 

Even now when be recalls the dull and dreaiy time he 
-Spent in the West he feels sad and frustrated. He bemoans 
that the tavern of Europe gave him nothing but headache. He 
never had a more depressing experience than what he under¬ 
went in ilie company of Western intellectuals. 

I imbibed wine in the alehouse of the West, 

And with my life I purchased headache ; 

I sat in the company of wise men of Europe, 

And never had spent a more unprofitable time. 

Iqbal, then, humbly addresses these words to the Prophet: 
“I have been brought up on thy loving glance. The fine 
arguments and weighty discussions of men of learning make me 
sick. I am a petitioner at your door, a beggar of your street. 
Why should I dash my head against the doorstep of anyone 
else?” 

I am a beggar and from you I ask what T do. 

In my wretched body I want a mountain-hewing 

heart; 

Philosophical discourses give me pain in the head, 

For I have been brought up on your loving glance. 

The poet turns his attention to Muslim theological doctors,, 
the Ulema, who are supposed to be the custodians of religious 
knowledge and expresses digust at their intellectual sterility, 
pedantic affectali’on and fondness for hackneyed expressions. 
Their Arabian desert possesses neither the spring of i^am ^am nor 
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ihc Mouse of Ka‘aba while the real worth of the desert of Arabia 
lies ill the two Landmarks of Allah. Without chem.who would 
care for its blistering sands and mute hills? How empty-handed 
the theologians arc who command a large fund of knowledge 
and a fluent longue but whose eye docs not contain a tear of 
love and heart is devoid of a ihrob and uho have received only 
heat and hardness from the sacred land and not coolness and 
moisture! 

The heart of Mulla^ is innocent of giief, 

His eye is seeing,bul not moist ; 

I rose from the seminary because. 

In his Arabian desert no Zatn ^am gushes. 

Iqbal confesses that once he relied upon the non-God and 
in punishmenf was flung down from his placclwohundrcd times. 
This is the state where neither the strength of arm avails nor the 
resourcefulness of mind. Only the Divine Will prevails and even 
a minor aberration can be one’s undoing. 

I placed rny heart in nobody’s hand. 

Myself the knots I unravelled; 

Upon other than God I oncC relied, 

And fell down from iny station two hundred times. 

In these heartless, hypocritical times which recognise only 
the law of gain and expediency and in which man has become 
a cogin the wheel what can Iqbal do except eating his heart 
out and brooding over the gloomy turn of events ? 

My eye is indifferent to what I sec. 

The heart is melting in inner fire ; 

Me, and the soulless, unfeeling times, 

What an enigma it really is ? Tell me ! 

Iqbal is oppressed by a feeling of loneliness. In die wide 
world he is without a friend and* sympathiser. He is his own 


1. Mulia is the lelf-styied priest of Islam which, as a religion, recognises no 
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consoler and comforter. 

In the East and the West 1 am a stranger, 

Friendless and forlorn, no confidant have I ; 

I relate my sorrow to my own heart. 

How innocently loneliness do I cheat. 

No one listens to him nor cares to taste the fruits of his 
knowledge. His verses in which he strikes the chords of the 
unknown fall on deaf cars. They regard him to be a reciter of 
love lyrics and not a revealer of reality. 

They understand not the secret I reveal, 

Nor eat the fruit of my tree; 

O leader of nations! I seek justice from you, 

They look upon me as a reciter of Ghazol- 

The command of the holy Prophet is that he should carry 
the message of life and eternity to mankind but the unknowing 
friends want him to compose chronograms like an ordinary 
rhymester. 

You command me to sing of eternity. 

And impart to dead the message of life ; 

But these unknowing men demand, 

That I record in verses the daces of the death of this 

man and that. 

Iqbal complains of the indifference of his people to the 
knowledge and message which is the essence of his poetry. He 
displayed all of his goods in the market place but there trerc no 
buyers. He wanted to make tlic offering of his heart but no 
one was willing to accept it. 

I’ve placed my heart on the palm but there were no 
. takers, 

I possess the merchandise but where’s tlie plunderer ? 
Come and make my bosom your home, 

Because no Muslim is lonelier than me. 

In the end, Iqbal speaks to Ibn-i-Saud of Arabia but what 
be tells him is really meant for all the rulers of .the Muslim 
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World, He warns King Saud against placing reliance OD the 
foreigners and advises him not to trust anyone except God and 
himself. "If the rope is yours,” says he, "you can pitch the' 
tent wherever you like. But you will have no freedom of 
movement if it is a borrowed one. Try to know yourself. You 
occupy such a privileged position on the earth that your even¬ 
ing is more lustrous than the morning of others.” 

Your .station in the arid desert is such, 

That like the moon your evening shines as mirror ; 
Pitch your tent wherever you want, 

To borrow rope from othcr.s is forbiddden, 
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Iqbal was a true Believer. His faith in Islam was unboun¬ 
ded. With him it was the well-spring of strength and the para- 
moant mark of distinction in the world. A vast fund of know¬ 
ledge was of no value before a simple, unsophisticated faith. 
In one of his verses he says that the ascetic possesses nothing 
save an undying faith in andthe affirmation of 

its plain import while the preachers and legists have accumulated 
a pile of explanations and commentaries but they have no idea 
ofits fundamental significance. These Qaruns^, as he prefers to 
call them, have the v;ealth but not the heart to make use of it. 

'I’he Derais/i^ possesses nought but the two words of 

La Ilah, 

The legist of town is the Qarun of Arabic lexicon. 

Devotion to the Prophet aud loyalty to his message were 
more precious to Iqbal than life. He held that to turn to any- 
other 'source for instruction and enlightenment was derogatory 
to the spirit of love and scir*respect. 

O master, keep an eye on the honour of your beggar : 

Who refuses to fill his cup from anyone clsc’s stream. 


I. Same as Korah, proverbial forb» wealib and avarice. 
,2. Aeselic, 
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Once, during the ultimate period of his life, Iqbal was 
staying at Bhopal, mainly for medical treatment, as hehad been 
constantly ill since 1934. Despite decadent physical strength 
his intellect remained as keen as ever and the woeful state of 
Muslims never ceased to gnaw at his heart. Moved by the 
moral and spiritual degeneration of his co-religionists, the dearth 
of truly Islamic personalities among them and the infatuation 
of the growing generations for the Western Civilisation and 
their indifference towards their own values and ideals,he wrote 
an inspiring poem on April l3, 1936 in which he made a fer¬ 
vent appeal to the sacred Prophet and complained to him about 
the mental and material backwardness of the MilUt and its 
debasement after elevation. 

He said, “I beg to make an accusation against the Ummal 
which is, today, seized with the fear of death. You broke the 
idols of Lat and Manat, re-built the world and gave it a fresh 
lease of life. By virtue of it, belief and faith, ardour and 
earnestness and wonhip and piety command respect inthc world 
and humanity is deriving joy and effulgence, and awareness and 
enlightenment from the Formula of Confession you taught. 1, 
too, was born in an idolatrous land but rose above the worship 
of stones and animals. I neither submitted to monks and priests 
nor bent my knee before gods and godesscs nor kissed the door¬ 
steps of kings and noblemen. It all is the gift of your faith and 
the fruit of your endeavours, I, also, have picked crumbs from 
your table-spread at which the whole woyld has been sitting and 
helping itself freely. Your personality and your sayings have 
been the focus of love and source of inspiration to tbe Ummat 
for hundreds of years. It is solely due to your teachings that it 
has remained seif-respecting in poverty and lofty-minded in 
indigence. Bur, today, the World of Islam has devaluated itself. 
It has lost a good deal of its worth aod importance.’' 

Ob you, solace for us, the downtrodden, 

Deliver the community from fear of death; 
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You destroyed Lat and Manat of oldj 
And revived the timeworn world. 

Meditation and rcincinbrancc of juan and djinii, 

You are the morning prayer, call of Azan. 

Burning and ecstasy is from La-ILah, 

In tile night of doubt light is from La-Hah. 

We made not god from quadruped. 

Nor bowed low before the hermit. 

Nor bent the knee before ancient gods, 

Nor circumambulated round palaces of kings. 

This, too, among your countless favours. 

Our thought is the product of your teachings. 

Your remembrance the wealth of joy and ardour, 
Which keeps the iWiVWproud in poverty. 

Goal and destination of every wayfarer. 

Your desire in the heart of each traveller. 

Our harp, alas, has become so mute. 

Plectrum is a burden upon its strings. 

The poet goes on : “I travelled extensively in the 
Muslim World and visited the Arab and non>Arab countries but 
found that your followers were few and the disciples of Abu 
Lahab numerous. The mind of the Mu.slim youth it luminous 
but his heart is dark. He has become lazy and listless. Genera¬ 
tions of Muslims have come up, one after tlic other, that are so 
thoroughly slavish in outlook that they can not even dream of 
freedom. Modern education has deprived the Muslim young 
men of tlicir spiritual heritage and rendered them ineffective. 
Unappreciative of their own worth, they arc following the West 
blindly. They solicit alms from Western Powers and feel no 
hesitation in bartering away their souls. The eaglets have turned 
into wagtails, timid and fainthearted. 

“The mentors of the rising generations, good for nothing 
themselves, have failed to impart to them the lesson of Selfhood. 
They do not teach them what they really are and how can they 
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. discover themselves. In the fire of the West they are melting 
like wax. 

“The Muslim has forgotten the joy of martyrdom and lost 
faith in the. Omnipotence of God. No am is all-powerful save 
Allah. He is concerned only with the transient life of the world 
and stretching a begging hand for a loaf of bread has become 
his profession. Instead of breaking the idols the progeny of 
Ibrahim is carving and importing them from the West. 

“The present generation of the Muslims needs a renaissance. 
The command of Rise by the Command of Allah has to be given to 
it again. The West has hot bewitched,but killed us without 
firing a shot. You upturned the tbroncs of Caesar and Ohos- 
roesj ,t63ay,ia man of faith is needed once more to break the 
spell of Western Civilisation.” 

I wandered in AJam and in Arabia, 

Bu Lahab in plenty, Mustafa scarce. 

The Muslim youth, radiant of mind, 

His soul in darkness, without a lamp. 

• Soft and delicate, silk-like, prime, 

Desire from his bosom lias departed. 

The slave, son o f a slave, son of a slave. 

Liberty to bis mind is strictly tabooed. 

Seminary has robbed him of the spirit of faith, 

Of it he knows only that it was. 

Stranger to himself, intoxicated with West, 

Seeker of barley-bread from the hand of the West. 

He bough^ a loaf in return for soul. 

And, in uticr paip, made me groan. 

Picker of grain like a lowly bird, 

Knows not what the blue skicS are ! 

The school-master, lacking in vision, narrow of mind, 
Never did he show him hb place in the world. 

In'tbc fire of die Frank he has melted away, 

Hell it js,though of another make. ' , • 
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Momin and yet ignorant of the mystery of death, 

La Ghalib'til'Alloh^ abides in liis heart no more. 
Bewitched we are by the Civilisation of the West, 
Victims of the Frank without war and struggle. 

From among the people whose cup is broken, 

Raise up a God-intoxicated man of faith ; 

So that the Muslim may rediscover himself. 

And rise above the world of time and space. 

Iqbal cries to the Prophet, “O Glorious horseman of 
Arabia ! For God’s sake give rhe an opportunity to kiss your 
stirrup so that I may relate my agony,thougli my tongue is tied 
and a struggle is going on within me between love and defe¬ 
rence. Love says, ‘Speak up ; the friend is near,' while respect¬ 
fulness forbids. ‘Shut your mouth and open the eyes,’it tells. 
But eagerness is getting the belter of restraint.” 

O horseman, puli the reins for a while. 

Speech is net coming easy to me. 

My feelings I may be able to express or not, 

Love can at no time be subservient to respect. 

One says, ‘Speak up, O afflicted one,’ 

The other ; ‘Open your eyes and seal the lips.’ 

“O my master !” the poet says,. “1 am the rotten prey 
no hunter has cared to look at. I have run up to you. My voice 
is choking in my throat with emotion. The flame of the heart 
does not leap upto the tongue. The blazing breath of mine is 
charged no longer with inner heat. I am losing interest in tbc 
pre-dawn recitation of the Quran. The breath for which there 
is no place in the bosom can reside in it only as a prisoner. 
What it craves for arc the boundless spaces of the firmament. 
Only in your glance lies the cure of my physical and spiritual 
ailments. Physicians’ prescriptions do not agree with my with¬ 
ered soul. I cannot tolerate their bitter {rations. Have pity on 


I. N< 


U all-powerful save AlJab. 
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me and prescribe some palatable remedy. Like Busier! I beseech 
you lo give me back the departed song. The sinner* are more 
deserving of your intercession. Don’t mothers show greater 
affection to their weakly children ?” 

Round you the universe rotates, 

From you I beg a kindly glance. 

My knowledge, thought, meditation are you, 

My boat, ocean and storm are you. 

The shrine of your street is my refuge, 

Hopefully have I run uip to you. 

Ah ) Tht agony of oiy body and soul, 

A glance of yours is the sovereign remedy. 

Like Busieri I beg deliverance from you, 

That the day that was may return again. 

Your mercy on the sinners is greater, 

III forgiveness it is like mother’s love. 

Iqbal continues : “I have always been at war with the wor¬ 
shippers of the night. Let my torch burn brighter. The period 
of your existence was the spring-time of mankind, the season of 
flowers for the world. Why should a gust of the life-giving 
zephyr not come towards me and a ray of the world-illumining 
sun not light up a lowly particle of dust ? The worth of the body 
is from the spirit and the spirit is from the breath of the 
beloved. 

“My intellect took me to the realms of philosophy and 
jurisprudence and enabled me to unravel the mysteries of Faith 
and Shariat,hut in the held of action my courage failed. My 
task is even harder than that of Farhad. I need greater firmness 
and perseverance than him to put my capabilities to proper use 
in the contemporary world. I beg you to sharpen the edge of 
my sword. It is blunt,but the steel is well-tempered. 

“Though I have wasted my life and ill-spent my youth, 
there is a thing called Heart which I have carefully preserved. I 
have always been proud of it for it has borne, from the first day. 
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the imprint of your foot. The slave who b concerned only 
with the good pleasure of his master pays no attention to the 
world. For him separation from the master b death. 

“O Chosen One who endowed the Kurd‘ with the burning 
passion of the Arab ! Listen to an Indian who has come 
to you with a bleeding heart. Even friends are not aware of 
his predicament. He is the flute that has got separated from 
its origin but in whose bosom sorrowful tunes are still rising in 
memory of the days of union. 

"I am the dry wood of the desert after setting fire to which 
the caravan moved away but which is still smouldering and 
waiting anxiously for another caravan to arrive and turn it into 
a blaze." 

O you whose existence world’s early spring, 

Keep not your shadow away from me ! 

The worth of body is from soul, you know, 

And the worth of soul is from the beloved. 

That I rely upon no one save God, 

Turn me either into a sword or key. 

Keen in the understanding of religfion my intellect, 
hut seed of action in my field did not sprout. 

Sharpen my axe for the task before me, 

Is harder than even that of Farhad. 

A believer, yes; no infidel am I, 

Put me on whetstone, not of bad origin am 1. 

Though a barren tract my life has been, 

I possesses the thing they call the heart. 

From the world’s view I have kept it concealed, 
SInce.it bears the imprint of your horse's hoof. 

Your slave begs not solace from anyone else. 

Life spent away from master Is veritable death. 


1. The allusion Is to SalshuddsD. 
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O you who endued the Kurd with’Arab’s burning 
Surnmon your own slave (o your gracious presence 
Your slave is like a tulip with ti scarred heart, 

His grief even the friends do not know. 

In the world like a flute he wails and wails, 
Melody stabs his heart in quick succession. 

Like half-burnt flrewood in the arid desert, 

The caravan has gone and I smouldering still; 
Waiting patiently in Ute wide, wild world. 

That another caravan may pass along. 

With the pang of separation tny soul groans, 

Fie upon me 1 Oh,fie upon me ! 



HISTORICAL TRUTHS AND ALLUSIONS 
IN IQBAL'S POETRY 


Iqbal had never been a serious student of history. HCj at no 
time, claimed to possess a thorough understanding of it. On the 
contrary, if he was asked to comment on a book written on a 
historical topic, he' would plainly express liis inability and say that 
history had never been a special subject of his study. Primarily, 
he was a scholar of Plulosopliy, and, then, of the Quran. But, 
as is commonly known, Iqbal was a man of wide scholarship and 
deep erudition. He had carefully analysed the records of nations 
and communities, states and empires, religions and morals, and 
cultures and civilisations. Tims, tliougk history was not his 
subject, like anyone keenly concerned with the destiny of man 
and his problems, and witli the rise and fall of nations, he took 
an intelligent interest in the annals of his race. Moreover, thanks 
to the urge and ability to seek out truth and bring about harmony 
and coordination among diverse and discordant elements and to 
proceed from the general to the particular which pliilosophy 
imparts, and the way tlie eye of a thinker docs not rest at the 
outer surface of events, but penetrates deeper and goes to the 
bottom of things, Iqbal succeeded in uniblding truths and drawing 
conclusions to an extent tliat was beyond the capacity of liistorians 
lacking in philosophical discernment. 
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In itj Iqbal was particularly assisted by a profound and 
regular study of the holy Quran which propounds-marvellously 
the eternal laws of felicity and disgrace, and advancement and 
decline of human groups and communities, and reveals the real 
causes of the events that take place in the world and analyses 
the processes of die growtti and degeneration of nations with an 
accuracy that baffles the intellect. 

Of this wonderful Book which, in the words of Iqbal, was 
revealed to an unlettered desert-dweller, no other explanation is 
possible except that it has been sent down by an All-wise, All- 
knowing Being, the Creator of the beaveiu and the earth. When 
Iqbal presented a copy of the Quran to King Nadir Shah of 
Afghanistan, he inti’oduced it to him in tlicsc words ; 

I said : It is the accumulated wisdom of men of Truth, 
In iu conscience dwells absolute life ; 

Within it, the end of every beginning, 

By its lance, Haider is Khaiber’s conqueror. 

Similarly, in Asraf i-Khadi (Secrets of the Self), Iqbal writes ; 
The Quran—die living Book, 

Recipe of the mysteries of life’s origin. 

Its ivi.sdom is infinite, eternal, 

By its power the impermanent is permanent. 

A study of Iqbal’s works will be most illuminating and 
rewarding if undertaken with a view to discovering the glimpses 
of history that are concealed in and the lessons it contains lor 
the students of human civilisation. It will be interesting to know 
that such profound historical allusions occur in his verses in whose 
elucidation volumes can be written. In some of his stanzas and 
short poems, and, sometimes, even in a single verse, he has, 
so to speak, poured whole oceans of history and philosophy of 
history in a goblet. HiS capacity for brevity of expression borders 
on the miraculous. If the fundamental truths he has expounded 
in his poems were co be written in prose, in proper detail, and with 
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necessary explanations and references, they could never be so 
effective and soul-stirring. Their literary and historical worth, 
and value and the far-reaching conclusions he has drawn from 
them can be fully appreciated only when one has a thorough 
grasp of history, particularly Islamic history, and is well-acquaint¬ 
ed with the spirit and significance of the Quran, and has, also, 
made a serious study of Judaism, Ohristlanity and the ancient 
Indian faiths, and of the philosophy and literature of Persia and 
of the Middle Ages, appropriately called, the Dark Ages by 
Western writers. 

Here we will present only a few instances of Iqbal’s deep 
insight into history and wise understanding of the Quran. We 
have not searched for them through the whole of his works, nor 
attempted to examine them in all respects. They have, largely, 
been drawn from memoiy and, in their explanation, reliance has 
been placed upon the learning of the average reader. .Tn order to 
realise the significance of the events they indicate and the rele¬ 
vance and correctness of the observations made by Iqbal in respect 
of those happenings, it is essential to look into their background 
and the social and historical context in which they took place. 
Before reproducing the verses we will, therefore, describe briefiy 
the facts and circumstances that inspired them. 

Ancient religions, specially GhristiaTiity, had divided life into- 
ttvo water-tight compartments—temporal and spiritual—and the 
world into the camps of 'men of die world’ and ‘men of faith' 
which were not only separate, with a wide gulf intervening, 
between them, but, also, perpetually at war with each-other. 
According to them, there was an intense rivalry between faith and 
the material world, and whoever wanted to cultivate one was- 
compelled to give up the Ollier and be at daggers drawn with it. 
No one, they asserted, could ride on two horses at the same time, 
Economic progress was not possible without the neglect of God- 
given laws, and power and rule could not be gained without 
flouting moral aud religious, precepts. In the same way, it was- 
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wholly out of the question to think of piety and religiousness 
without renouncing the world and becoming a hermit. 

Man, by nature, is easy-going. A faith which frowned upon 
legitimate material pleasures and left no scope for worldly 
advancement or acquisition of power could never be acceptable to 
him on the whole. It was like waging war against his own per¬ 
sonality and making a vain endeavour to crush his innate desires 
and emotions. The result was that a large number of intelligent 
and civilised men opted for the material world instead of faith and 
felt greatly satisfied with the decision. Having despaired of every 
kind of spiritual advancement, they directed their energies single- 
mindedly tosvards the pursuit of worldly aims and interests. 
Believing the contradiction betu'een the material world and 
religion to be fundamental, different classes of men and institu¬ 
tions, by and large, said good-bye to faith. The State raised the 
banner of revolt against the Church and declared itself indepen¬ 
dent of its control. In the upshot, the government became power- 
drunk and sodety developed svaywardness and perversity. The 
duality between the body and the soul and the rivalry between 
‘men of religion’ and ‘men of the world’ not only weakened the 
hold of faith and morality and deprived the society of Divine 
favour, but, also, opened the flood-gates of atheism. Europe was 
the first to fall a prey to camde materialism, and, to a greater or 
lesser extent, the other ixjmmuDities tliat came under the political, 
economic and intellectual influence of the West followed suit, The 
zealous exponents and indefatigable preachers of Christian 
asceticism, according to whom nothing offered a greater hindrance 
to spiritual evolution than the state of being human did the resi.^ 
They presented religion in a most revolting manner and, in the 
name of it, sanctioned excesses the very thought of which makes 


1, Fora more thorough study the reader ij referred to W. E. H. Lecky’s 
HUtary a/Ewopean Merab. 
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one’s hair stand on end. Consequently, the decline of moral and 
spiritual values and the ascendency of carnal desires (in the 
broader sense) attained their culminating points and the world 
sank into the abyss of ungodliness and moral chaos.^ 

The priceless gift of the Apostleship of the Prophet 
Mohammad Is the pioelamalion that deeds and morals of a man 
arCj in truth, dependent upon the motive which, in the Islamic 
theological usage, is called According to Islam, neither 

religion nor the material world are absolute and indcj>endcnt. 
Given the eagerness to seek the good pleasure of the Lord and the 
inten'ion to carry out His commands earnestly, even the greatest 
of worldly acts like government and warfare, the enjoyment of 
bodily pleasures and the earning of livelihood and leading a happy 
family life can become the sources of gaining the countenance of 
God and attaining the highest grades of devoutness and spiri¬ 
tuality, On the other hand, the foremost worship and act of 
religion which is devoid of the aim and object of the propitiation 
of the Lord and is carried out with an altitude of negligence and 
indifi'crencc towards Plis commandments -(as much as obligatory 
prayers and fundamental tenets ol' Lslam like Hijral^, Jihad*, 
sacrifice and ^ikr^ and Tasbth*) will be reckoned as purely worldly 
and undeserving of Divine recompense and rewaid. In fact, such 
a deed will, sometimes, be the cause of punishment and alienation 
from the Lord.^ 


1. J. IV,Draper: Hislcrye/ the ConpicJ Uetuitea Rdigioa end Sdtnct. Also the 
Author's Islam and the World. 

2. Even the opening words of the Tradition which Ilukhari has placed at the 
head of his compilation arc; Behold, Uaadims are (ior) Judged according to the 
Intentions; and, behold, unto enety man is dee what he latendid. According to 
many authorities it includes onc-lltird of Islam. 

3. Migr.ition for the sake of God. 

4. Holy war. 

5. Recitation of the Names, Praises and Attributes of God. 

6. Act of praising Cod. 

7. Numerous Traditions iu support of it are found in the standard collections. 
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It is an outstandii^ achievement of the sacred Prophet that 
he removed the dualism of faith and material world and brought 
them together after centuries of mutual discord and mistrust. Pic, 
surely, is the perfect 'Apostle of Oneness’, and, at once, the 
Harbinger of Glad Tidings and the Warner. He led mankind out 
of warring camps and made it stand on the common platform of 
good-doing, public service and the seeking of the countenance of 
God and taught it the comprehensive and revolutionary prayer, 
Our Lord Ghe us good in this world and good in the Hereafter, and defend 
us from the torment of the Fire. By declaring, Veriljti, prayer, and 
my sueriftce, and my life, and my death are for Cod, the Cord of the 
Worlds, he established beyond doubt that the life of a truthful 
Believer was not a collection of so uoany different and mutually 
opposed units but a single unit of surrender and survitude. Here 
you will find dervLshes in the garb of the world, ascetics in the 
robes of royally and soldiers who arc devotees by night and horse¬ 
men by day. 

Now, after this brief introduction, read the poem of Iqbal 
entitled. Religion and Politics, and see how he has compressed within 
it everything—Christianity, Islam, the Middle Ages and the 
modern times. It, indeed, is a masterpiece of pvofoundity and 
charm. 

I'oundaiion of the Church upon monascicism was laid, 
How could kingship in mendicancy be contained? 
Royalty and monkhood between them contended, 

It is exaltation, the other debasement ; 

Politics freed itself from faith, 

Nothing did holiness ol’ the old man of the Church avail ; 
When separation took place between wealth and religion, 
All that was left was overlordship of desire ; 

Duality is the misfortune of Stale and Religion, 

Duality is the benightedness of civilisation’s eye ; 

It is the miracle of a'desert-dweller, 

Bearing of good tidings is synonymous with warning ; 
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Safety of mankind in it lies. 

That Sufi and King became one.* 

The long history of the human race, a large part of which is 
taken up by the accounts of wars and conflicts, distinctly shows 
that concentration of power has not proved so disastrous for 
mankind as power-drunkenness and the obsessive feeling of 
superiority. When .an individual or community is seized with the 
idea that no one on earth is more powerful than him or it, and 
the neighbouring peoples, or rather, the entire world is at his or 
its mercy, and that power is the ultimate law and the actually 
existing reality, while humanitarianism, justice, equity and ethics 
are empty, meaningless words, 'and when the law of jungle 
prevails, human intellect reigns supreme and the fear of God, 
modesty and reverence for humanity are ti-eated as signs of weak¬ 
ness and cowardice, the power-drunk individual or community turns 
into a fearful force of destruction, and civilisations, moral values 
and fruits of the endeavours of religious mentors are uncere¬ 
moniously thrown overboard. What is still more destressing is 
that the hopes and aspirations for the reconstruction and 
advancement of mankind do not rise again for hundreds of 
years. Towns and cities become deserted, habitations are turned 
into ruins, places of worship are converted into wine-shops and 
gambling-dens, and centres of learning are reduced to houses of 
fun and entertainment. 

The Qiiran, in its own inimitable style, has drawn a vivid 
portrait of this mournful state of affairs in a short verse. By referr¬ 
ing to the words uttered by the Queen of Sheba it has, in a way, 
set its seal to it. 

Lo ! Kings, when they enter a township, ruin it and 
make the honour of its people shame. Thus they will 
do. 

{— An-Naml: 34) 


1. Baal-i-JibrU 
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A’ad was one of the communities mentioned in the Quran 
that were noted in the past for arrogance and vainglory. It 
brought ruio and disaster to miilions of fellow-beings and destroyed 
their hclds and homes. 

As for A’ad, they were arrogant in the land without right, 
and tlicy said : Who is mightier than us in power ? 
Could they not see that Allah—who created them. He 
was mightier than them in power? And they denied Our 
rcvelation.s. 

(—FusHat : 15) 

This haughtiness, sensuality and ungodliness resulted in 
unrestrained use of power which was free from eveiy check and 
control. The Prophet Hud who was raised up among A’ad drew 
their attention to these vices. He said to them : 

Build yc on every high place a monument for vain 
delight? 

And seek yc out strongholds, that haply yc may last for¬ 
ever? 

And if yc sea2e by force, seize yc as tyrants? 

{—AshShu'ara: 128-130) 

When, an ungodly individual or community comes intp 
absolute power anywlvcrc^ he or it begins to treat the weaker and 
less fortunate people as lifeless inures of clay. Of Pharaoh, for 
instance, the Qpran says 

Lo ! Pharaoh exalted himself in the earth and made its 
people castes. A tribe among them he oppressed, killing 
their sons and sparing their women. Lo ! He was of 
those who work corruption. 

{—AL-Q,asas : 4) 

The Qiiran has, in the following verses, drawn the pen- 
portrait of an identical person who. in addition, to being vain and 
self-centred, possesses a smooth tongue and is a spell-binder. It 
is, in fact, not the description of an individual but of a whole 
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class. 

And of mankind there is he whose conversation on the 
life of this world plcnscth thee (Mohammad), and he 
calleth Allah to vntness as to that which is In his heart ; 
yet he is the most rigid of opponents. 

And when he lurncth away (from ihee), his effort in the 
land is to make mischief therein and to destroy the crops 
and the cattle ; and Allah loveth not mischief. 

And when it is said unto him : Be careful of thy duty 
to Allah, pride taketh him to sin. Hell will settle his 
account, an evil resting-place. 

{Al-Baqarah : 204-206) 
History is replete with instances of the representatives of this 
mentality. During tiimr time, the Romans and Persians were the 
most notable specimens of it. To quote from J. W. Draper’s 
History of the Confiicl Between Religion and Science : 

“When the Empire, in a military and political sense, had 
reached its culmination, in a religious and social aspect, 
it had attained its height of immorality. It had become 
thoroughly epicurean j its maxim was that life should 
be made a feast, that virtue is only the seasoning of 
pleasure, and temperance the means of prolonging it. 
Dining-rooms glittcrinr; with gold and incrusicd with 
gems, slaves and superb apparel, the fascinations of femi¬ 
nine societ>' where all the women were dissolute, magni¬ 
ficent baths, theatres, gladiators—such were the objects 
of Roman desire. The conquerors of the world had 
discovered that the only thing worth worshipping is force. 
By it all things might be secured, all that toil and trade 
had laboriously obtained. The confiscation of goods and 
lands, tlie taxation of provinces, were the reward of 
successful warfare, and the emperor was a symbol of 
force. There was a social splendour, but it was the 
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phosphorescent corrupdoa of the aadeat Mediterranean 
world‘”. 

Latter^ in the 17th century, came the scmi*barbaric Tartars, 
blood-curdling stories of whose deeds and depradadons are 
preserved in reliable history books like Jbn-i-Katheer’s AUBiiayah 
Wan-Nihayak. After a couple of victories they had become con¬ 
vinced that there was no one to check their advance in the 
surrounding world. It was a world-shaking calamity that rocked 
the foundations of the then civilised society. People were stricken 
with panic. Fear and despondency prevailed everywhere, an idea 
of which can be obtainol not only from historical records, but from 
the books on literature and mysticism as well.* These terrible 
men, "numerous as the ants and locusts", ravaged countries and 
razed beautiful cities to the ground. Dark clouds of death and 
destruction enveloped tlie Islamic World which, at that time, was 
the standard-bearer of religion, morality and knowledge In the 
world. The springs of the intellect were frozen for a long time to 
come. Noble families of Iran, Afghanistan and Turkistan took 
refuge in India where the brave and sturdy Turks had established 
a flourishing Empire and could light the Tartars on equal terms. 
Such an intellectual degeneration had set in the World of Islam 
that some centres of learning sought safety in blocking the path of 
Ijtehad and taking recourse to inutation.® 

Gaeisar, Alexander the Great, Chengtz, Halaku, Timur and 
Nadir Shall belonged to the same class of hunters of the human 
race. After reading the accounts of their dreadful e.xploits, take 
up these verses of Iqbal and see how he has poured the essence of 


1. Pp. 31-32 

2 ■ A grater liglti has been shed on it in the audior’s Tnrihh-uDawcl-O’Aiiinat, 

Vol.l. pp., 333-104. 

3. Iqbal has offered the same explanation of the closing of the door of Ijtehad 
by the .Muslim IhcoTogians in the 8th Century A. II.,. 
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this aspect of history into them. 

Many a time by the hands of Alexander and Chengiz, 
The robe of man has been torn to shreds ; 

’I'lie eternal message of the hbtory of nations is, 

O men of vision intoxication of power is unsafe ; 

Before this fast-nioving, world-submerging torrentj 
Knowledge and understanding, arts and learning, are 
mere straw, 

Many people in the East beh’eve that today, in the 20th 
Century, Europe and America are suffering from the same ailment 
of power-drunkenness and self-aduIaUon. They liavc appointed 
themselves the guardians and protectors of men and the arbiters 
of their destiny. TJiesc Powers, too, weigh everything in the 
balance of material gain and loss and measure it by yard-stick 
of brute force. They do not allow a rightly-guided leadership to 
emerge or survive in any part of the world. 

The ruthless logic of gain and loss which shows scant respect 
for the ideals of truth and jusiicc does not permit the Western 
leaders to think fairly and objectively on any issue concerning the 
East. They prefer to support a powerful aggressor against the 
aggrieved who happens to be weak, though Justice is on his side. 
For this very reason, laudable institutions like those set up by the 
United Nations arc unable to live upto their professed intentions 
and serve the cause of universal peace, progress and freedom. 
Lack of sincerity has rendered ineffective die generous aid given 
by the Western countries to undcr-dcvelopccl nations in the form 
of food, money and know-how. These gifts and grants do not 
carry the moral weight with the recipient Asian and African 
nations as they should, normally, have done. 

When, power is directed towards a noble cause and made use 
of under the guidance of a fair-minded, God-fearing leader, it 
becomes a blessing and a source of life and growth. It Is, then, 
employed for the relief of the oppressed, tl\e emancipation of 
fellow-mcn, and the restoration of the true station of mankind. 
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Says Iqbal; 

If (po^ver be) ungodly, 5t is deadly poison, 

If in defence of faith, nit antidote against it. 

In Iqbal’s view an ideal example of it was furnished by the 
Arab and Muslim conquerors and the correct use of God-given, 
power made by them, which, in the words of an envoy of theirs, 
lay in delivering mankind from the over-lordship of fellow-men 
to the overlot'dship of God, and from the narrow confines of the 
world to its boundicsyiess, and from the oppressiveness of other 
religions to the fairness and justice of Islam. 

In the under-mentioned verses of everlasting beauty. Iqbal 
has referred to the glorious achies’ements of the Arabs and the 
faith and message that inspired them to rise to those heights.^ 
Touched by the breath of the Unlettcrwi One. 

The sands of Arabia began to throw up tulips. 

Freedom under his protection has been reared, 

The ‘today’ of nations from his ‘yestei’day’ is. 

He put heart into the body of man, 

And from his face the veil he lifted. 

Every god of old he destroyed. 

Every withered branch by his moisture bloomed. 

The heat of the battles ofBadr and Hunain, 

Haider and Siddiq, Farooq and Husain. 

In the thick of battle the majesty of Azan, 

The recitation ar/USaJafi at the point of sword. 

The scimitar of Ayub, the glance of Bayazid, 

Key to the treasures of this world and the next, 

Ecstasy of heart and mind from the same wine-cup. 
Fusion ofRumi’s devotion and Razi’s thought. 
Knowledge and wisdom, faith and law, government and 
politics, 


1. /'aJ C/ii Baj’id Kari, P. 53 

2. Title orSur.1 XXXVII of the Quran 
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Hearts in breasts devoid of peace. 

Al-Hamara and Taj of breath-taking beauty, 

To which even the angels pay tribute. 

These, too, a fragment ofhis priceless bequest, 

Of his countless glimpses only a glimpse. 

His exterior these enthralling sights. 

Of his inlerior even the knowing unaware, 
boundless praise be to the sacred Apostle, 

Who imparted faith to a handful of dust. 

It is an accepted fact that those who laid the foundations of 
mighty empires and owing to whose efforts backward and down¬ 
trodden people attained eminence, invariably, %vere virile and 
sturdy men; they led an austere and rugged life and were free from 
every kind of self-indulgence. On account of tliis hardiness, high¬ 
mindedness and enterprise, they succeeded in setting up empires, 
under most unfavourable circumstances, which flourished for 
centuries. But profusion of riches, unwholesome environment, 
selfish and greedy courtiers and shamcles sycbopliants gradually 
exerted their influence on those who came after them, and they 
grew lazy, slothful and case-loving. Instead of seeking glory in the 
field of battle, they revelled in luxury and amusement. Far from 
concentrating on tlie defence of their lands and making new con¬ 
quests, tlicir lime and ener^es were spent on inventing new foods 
and designing new dresses and surpassing each-other is ostentation 
and immoderate gratification of animal desires. In these vain and 
ruinous ptirsuits they went to tinbclicvablc lengths. It is hard to 
find an exception to the above-mentioned principle of history. It 
appears to be as Inexorable as the law of nature, and can correctly 
be described as the logical outcome of a long period of affluence 
and power. The Quran has propounded this truth in this 
words : 

Nay, but verily man becomes rebellious, when he thin- 
keth himself independent. 


(-Al-Alaq : 6-7) 
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You may study the career of any people and you will find the 
confirmation of the same principle in the story of their asccndencc 
and decline. You will be struck by the same difference in the 
morals, life styles and social and moral standards of the founders 
of powerful kingdoms and iheir successors. 

We will, here, confine ourselves to citing only two examples 
that are related to the community whicli is expected to be the 
foremost exponent of moral teachings in the world and whose 
Prophet tied stones to his stomach (to subdue the pangs of hunger) 
and took pride in poverty. 

Everyone knows what the state of the Arabs was when they 
came out of their Peninsular home to spread the message of Islam 
and extend the 'Kingdom of God’ over the whole of tlie carth- 
How hardy they were and how austere was their way of living ! 
Like true soldiers and ascetics they practised severe self-denial and 
kept strictly away from bodily enjoyment. They established far- 
flung empires by means of the all-conquering force of Islam and 
the glowing qualities of their mind and cliaracter of wliich the 
other nations had become bereft at that time. One of these was 
the Abbasid Kingdom, with its capital at Baghdad, which held 
sway over almost half of the then invilised world for about five 
hundred years in the name of Islamic Caliphate. Upto Haroon 
and Mamoon its founders and early rulers were (all the laics con¬ 
cerning their regal pomp and splendour notwithslancUng) virile 
and sturdy men, accustomed to the disciplined life of a soldier.* 
But, by and by, the virus of dissipation got into the body of 
the Abbasid Empire also. Its rulers, who atlll bore relation 
to the Islamic Caliphate, became ardent lovers of case and 
luxury and foil a prey to the ills wc have just indicated. A 
tjemendous wave of highlivmg, ungodliness and sensuality 
swept over Baghdad which did not spare even the sections noted 
for sobriet>- and learning. From the capital, the craze for 


I. Details arc given in ihe author's Al-Mado Jatr Ft T'ailkh-ul-Mam. 
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extracting the maximum of pleasure from life extended to the 
other towns and blind gratification of one’s inclinations and 
desires became the order of the day. The outcome of excessive 
sensuality and hcedlcssness appeared in the form of the Tartar 
invasion during the reign of the last of the Abbasid Caliphs, 
Must'asim Billah, which turned that beautiful cradle of learning 
and culture into a huge slaughter-house.^ 

A renowned historianj Qutiibuddin Nohrwali has summed up 
the state of the citizens of Baghdad during the time of Must'asim 
as follows : 

"Cosy in the warm and soft meadows on the outskirts of 
Baghdad, players on the flute of case and repose, accus¬ 
tomed to the stream and garden, surrounded all the time 
by friends and admirers, their table-spread (on which 
food was laid) full of fniii and drinks ; they never had 
anything to do with fighting, nor liad their mouth and 
palate ever tasted the bitterness of war.’’* 

Next, the Mughal Empire of India which was founded by 
Zahiruddin Babar (1482-1530). Its real foundations had been 
laid with a feeling of earnest repentance and resolve to absain from 
sinful ways, and upon courage, hardihood and firmness of pur¬ 
pose. 

When Babar sa\\' that he had only 20,000 soldiers to meet the 
1,00,000 strong army of Rana Sanga and being in a foreign land 
he could, also, not hope for reinforcements, he diose for himself 
an original way to victory. Writes Abul Qasim Farishta : 

“After a little thought and hesitation, the one whose 
abode is Paradise said, 'What will the Muslim rulers of 
the world think of this cowardice of mine? Evidently, 
they all will feel that in order to save my life, 1 gave 
up such a large and extensive country. I believe. 


1. Details are given in llic aalhor’sTiirikli-i-Dawttt-o-Atimal, Vol. I, I’p- 393-404 

2. Al-A’alam Ba-A'alam Bait-aliah-ul-Htaitm, P. ISO 
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it is better to keep in mind the blessed gOBl of 
martyrdom and exert with my heart and soul in the field 
of battle.’ 

'‘The people who were present heard the King’s spedch, 
andj with one voice, die cry of Jehad was raised from 
every corner. The King’s speech produced such an 
effect OB the hearts that everyone, bowing his head in 
submission, said, ‘WliatgtMKi fortune can be more attrac¬ 
tive than martyrdom. It is apparent that the motto of 
Muslims is that if we slay, we are Ghazis (Heroes) and 
if we are slain, we arc Shahetd (Martyrs). We swear 
according, to the Shariat (Muslim holy Law) that we 
shall not even think of withdrawing from the battle-field.’ 
The nobles, further, strengthened their promise and 
assurance with oath. The King, whose condition was 
that he was never witliout wine and cup-bearer, gave up 
drinking altogether in response to the need of the hour, 
and resolved earnestly to abstain from all acts that are 
forbidden and even makrooh in Islam (i.e., though not 
absolutely forbidden by law yet from which it is advisable 
to abstain), even the shaving of beard. 

How did tlie Empire raised up on such foundations of 
bravery, resoluteness and solemn undertaking to the Almighty and 
among the successors of whose determined and fearless founder 
were included enlightened, highminded and stout-hearted rulers 
like Humayun, Akbar and Aurangzeb, by and by, look to the 
path of degeneration and ruin can be imagined from the account 
of the life and character of Mohammad Shah (1719-1748), 
popularly known as Rangiley (man of pleasure), and the revelries 
and vulgar fe.stivities that were rampant in his Court provided 


1. Tarikh-i-Fariihla (Urdu Version), Hyderabad, 1926, P. 219) 



